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Wednesday, May 4, 1904, 


sro CaN eee SER 

τς BOYLSTON STREET LEASE. 
Charles ‘A, Hoyle has leased for a 
ferm, of years, through. the Office of 
‘Meredith & Grew, who recently sold the 
|Property to the Perking Institution and 
‘estate | 
The 



















BOSTON (MASS.) JOUSNAL. 


Thursday, May 5, 1964. 
{ Ἷ WT Tae 
| The estate numbered 379 to 381 4 
| Ston street, recently sold through e 
“office of Meredith & Grew to the’ Per- 
‘Kins Institution and Massachusetts 
“School for the Blind, has been leased 
for a term of years through the same 
brokers to Charles A. Hoyle, the pho- 
tographer. The Owners have made ex- 
| tensive alterations and repairs and the 
lessee intends to make further changes 
and sublet the building for business pur 


BOSTON (MASS.) FOST. 


Tuesday, May 3, 1904 
When the weather permits nowadays) ᾿ 
ithe pupils of the Perkins Institution for 
‘the Blind, South Boston, may be seen| 
promenading up and down Broadway. | 
he other day three of the boys were re- | 
‘turing to the institution from City Point, 
and not infrequently did they run into 
the trees on the sidewalks. I guided the | 
boys aS far as the institution, and in 
Peeversition they informed me that baby 
Carriages was the only difficulty they | 
{had to encounter on Such occasions. 
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greatly appreciated by his, 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1904 


“HOWE MEMORIAL CLUB. 


‘Organization of Pupils of Perkins ine 
᾿ tution for Blind Has Fund for | 


Ὁ Fellow Pupils. 

ΒΒ innusl report of the Howe me- 
imorial club of the Perkins institution 
for the Biind, shows that the greatest 
thing Dr Samuel G. Howe did for the 
school was to give it the motto, ‘“Ob- 
stacles are things to be overcome.’ The 
steady progress of the schoo! and the 
yecords of its pupils show a sturdy be- 
lef in this axiom. 

‘The Howe memorial club is an or- 
ganization of the pupils of the institu- 
tion, formed one year ago. Its princl- 
pels are that the blind today have 
‘ceased to be the objects of commisera- 
tion and public charity they once were; 
that, given a fair chance of education. 
they can win their own way to success ; 
fn life. The members belleve that the 
blind should be aided by the blind rather 
than by the seeing. 

The club has established a fund for 
the loan of money to fellow students, 
the money being obtained through con- 
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‘been built and the Build. | 
to date in the way of ai ] 
fons." for) which purpogé it” 
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WM. T. CLENON, | 
President of Howe Memoriwl Club. 


at present amounts to about $500, It 
has had four beneficiaries so far. The 
fund is administered by a committee 
of three, W. 'T. Clenon pres, Frederick 
Walsh treas and Mir Dennis A. Rear- 
don trustee, Two members of the com- 
mittee are pupils, the third, Mr Rear- 
don, being the manager of the print- 
ing establishment of the institution. He 
Superintends and plans the erection of 
new buildings and controls the electric 
plant. He is one of the elub’s most 
devoted friends. 

Al the Haster holidays the club lost 
one of its members, Fred V. Carney, 


through death. He will be remembered 
as the Rosalind in “As You Like It” 
which was performed Washington's 
birthday. 

W. ‘f. Clenon, the president, is a na- 
tive of Stockbridge, Mass, and is about 
22) years old. He entered the kinder- 
garten.for the blind about 14 years ago, 
passed through the various grades of 
; the school, and is now taking a post 
| graduate course, He is studying at the 
New England conservatory of music. 
He is a skilled musician and his exneri- 
eneé fits him especially: for his position 
in the club. 


B ston Cranscript 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1904 


The Education of the Blind 


A pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Education of 
the Blind in the United States of Amer- 
ica,”’ has just come to us, from the press 
of the George H. Ellis Company. It con- 
sists of two addresses recently delivered by 
Michael Anagnos, superintendent of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, together 
with a brief account of the instruction of 
blind adults at their homes, in the State 
of Massachusetts. This document, com- 
prising only a score of pages, in good sized | 
type, is a clear and forcible presentation of | 
a subject which is of especial interest at 
the present time. Mr. Anagnos contributes 
to it an experience of more than thirty 
years devoted to the instruction and uplift- 
ing of the blind. Indeed, we may say that 
he gives us the benefit of seventy years of 
experience. The late Hon. Samuel Eliot 
pointed out that the administration of the 
Perkins Institution has been practically under 
one head, during its long and beneficent ex- 
istence, Mr. Anagnos being thoroughly im- | 
bued with the spirit of his eminent prede- | 
cessor, the late Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 
How greatly the work has prospered and 
grown is matter of common knowledge. Its 
prosperity Guring the last thirty years is 
largely due to the wisdom, energy, un- | 
flagging zeal and devotion of the present 
superintendent. 

In the first of the addresses under con- 
sideration, Mr. Anagnos makes an interest- 
ing comparison between the universal sys- 
tem of education existing in the United 
States, and the “aristocracy of talent” | 
that is cultivated among the blind of Great | 
Britain. ‘‘Living as we do in a purely demo- 
cratic country, the fundamental lawof which 
secures a perfect equality of rights and 

















ancestry, his social status, his race or color, 
. . . Ifhis sight appears to be impaired. 
to render it impossible for him to read Ὁ 
write by using his eyes, and if he is not 
‘absolutely unsound in mind, that is enough | 
for us. We take him in at once and try to, 
find how we can help him and bring Hill 
out from darkness into light. . . . This 
rule prevails not only with us but every. 
where in this country. . .,. In con. 
sequence of this practice there are in- 
every American institution for the blind 
not a few scholars who do not possess the 

average degree of intelligence and some who | 
are decidedly either backward or weak of | 
mind and of purpose.’’ x 

The Normal College for the Blind, at Up- 

per Norwood in England, is an offshoot of | 
the Perkins Institution. Dr. Howe called. 
it ‘An American institution, struggling for | 
existence in a foreign land,’’ He knew 
whereof he spoke, for his most valued as- | 
sistants and teachers were given leave of | 


absence in order thoroughly to establish ,. 


the new institution, on sound principles, 


This college has been very successful. 


It has been compared with the schools for 
the blind in our own country, in a way 
calculated to mislead those who do not 
know that “Its personnel consists of Dicked © 


boys and girls. The 150 students of this | 
School in England are selected from about 
40,000 blind people who live in the United 
Kingdom, while there are only 38983 sight- 
less persons in Massachusetts, from whom | 
come the 153 beneficiaries of the State who 
are placed in the different departments of | 
the Perkins Institution. These facts—so Ϊ 
indispensable to an understanding of the | 
case—are never mentioned by those who de- | 
scribe the Royal College.” ; 

Mr. Anagnos substantiates his statements 
by quotations from official documents. We 
Subjoin one of these: ᾿ 

“Having selected promising young men 
and women, we send them to the Royal | 
‘College at Norwood. The pupil goes. 
at first for three months on probation, at 
the end of which time the principal of the 
college reports whether he or she has suf- 
ficient talent to justify further training at 
the college. 

“In selecting the pupils, great care has to 
be taken, that both physically and morally, 
from family history and personally, the 
pupil is likely to turn out well. We have 
had very few failures, only ‘one or two.’ 

The only handicraft taught in the tech- 
nical school connected with the Royal Col- . 
lege, is that of tuning pianofortes. Mr. 
Anagnos continues: “It should also be said ) 
that the amount of “educational manual 
training given there is infinitely less than 
that received by the pupils of the primary 
departments of this kindergarten” di. e., at 
Jamaica Plain). ᾿ 

In the second address, an array of facts 
and figures relating to the Perkins Institu- 
tion and its work are given. 

“Of the eighteen instructors employed in 
the literary department, six are graduates 


of colleges and universities, and three- 


fourths of the remaining twelve have been — 
trained in the normal schools of Massachu- i 
setts, Perhaps there is a possibility of 
finding in one or two institutions for the Ι 
blind in Hurope an equal number of tutors — 
Who haye enjoyed academical advantages 
similar to those just mentioned, but we 
must look for these only in Germany and in 
no other part of the world. Among the six- 
teen teachers of vocal and instrumental © 
music there are eight graduates of the New 
England Conservatory of Music and three 
others whose talents and abilities have 
been enhanced by uncommon educational 
advantages, while the remaining five belong | 
to the class of prominent specialists and | 
distinguished musicians of whom there are 
so many in Boston. To this list of instruc- 
tors may be added eight more who devote | 
the whole of their time to giving lessons in 
various forms of manual training.” | 
The official statistics, published in the 
Labor Bulletin of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in February, 1902, show the 
most gratifying results. ‘Forty-five per 
cent of all the blind people of Massachu- | 
setts, including the advanced in years and 
the infirm, are able to earn their living 
without assistance or subsidy from any 
source, public or private,” | 
Only eighteen per cent of all the blind | 
people of the State are dependent partly or | 
entirely on charity! It is gratifying to find | 
from this pamphlet. that the old Bay State 


‘ continues to lead the world in her treatment 


vf the blind, ia 
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ΤΊ 15 exceedingly helpful to run across 
those who are willing to put their convictions 
yin words that others may compare notes, for 
in this way old worn out ideas and methods 
may become obliterated and modern ideas pre- 
j.vail. That there has been a feeling of unrest, 
jas to the outcome of industrial training as it has 
been conducted in our schools for the blind, is 
unquestioned. That sloyd will occupy a far 
more prominent place in the future seems to 
be a foregone conclusion. That the ideas 
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manual training. The pupils who are thoroughly 
[trained in it do quicker and better work in history 
and geography, as well as in the correlated studies of 
arithmetic, writing and reading by touch,than those 
who lack this training. Indeed, both the intellizence 
and the general dexterity gained through it are of 
inestimable value to all our students. These attain: 
|menfts are unquestionably as helpful to the players of 
different musical instruments and to the tuners XG 
pianofortes as they are to the students of veometry 
and of the natural sciences who have to draw their 
illustrative diagrams in raised lines, to prepare their 
models in clay and to do Jaboratory work of onekind 
for another. ; 


| The methods employed in sloyd are based upon the 


| principles which were suggested by Montaigne and 


| Locke, enunciated by Comenius and Rousseau and 
formulated and putinto practice by Pestalozzi and 
| Froebel. These methods, combined with a series of 


| 2 : : 
jrational gymnastic exercises and brought up to a 


so far 


which are now held by leading educators may 
become more familiar we venture to quote 
from the words of Prof. Anagnos as set forth 
in his 72nd Annual Report of August Ist, 1903: 
Industrial conditions have of recent years been 

so radically changed that in many schools for child- 
ren and youth, but especially in those for the blind, 
the old practice of teaching the pupils some of the 
ordinary trades for purposes of gain is either entirely 
eliminated or is being gradually modified and re- 
᾿ duced to a minimum since these trades can no longer 
be carried on ata financial profit. Instead of this a 
᾿ system of regular and thorough training of the hands, 








)| the senses and the muscles in a rational and scienti- 
fic way has been generallyintroduced and diligently 
|| pursued as one of the principal agencies for physical, 
j;mental and moral development. 

In this institution manual training holds its 
wonted place in the first rank of the studies which are 
included in the school curriculum and forms one of 
their most efficient coordinates. It has been entirely 
freed from all commercial features and mechanical 
trammels and has become purely and simply educa- 
tional in intent and purpose. It starts from the kin- 
_ dergarten and extends upward through the different 
grades from the school. 

The main object of manual training is to arouse 
,and stimulate the whole mental activity, to develop 
|simultaneously the physique and the intelligence of 
| the pupils, to strengthen the will, to supply them with 
[8 natural medium of self-expression and to promote 
their creative and constructive powers. 
] ' After due study and careful investigation of the 
| matterin all its bearings, we have concluded that 
\sloyd is the method of manual training peculiarly ad- 
|apted to the needs and special requirements of the 
|| bliad. 
This system rests upon universal pedagogical 
principles. Itis purely educational inits motive and 
eifects, the object being human development and the 
| method strictly causational. It stimulates thought 
and action and through theuse of various tools gives 
] general dexterity and skill of organism to be utilized 
j}in life. It evolves the natural capacity for creative 
|| work, trains the hand to execute this and offers an 
excellent opportunity for physical exercise with apur- 
pose. It encourages the use both of the left and of 
the rizht side of the body and corrects bad habits in 
standing and sitting. It improves the physical health 
and poise and cultivates the finersense of touch and 
the muscles of the arm, the chest and back. It has 
been justly characterized as one of the best tonics of 
the nervous system. Moreover, it strengthens the 
will and has a direct influence upon the formation of 
the intellectual fibre. It engenders habits of observa- 
tion, industry, accuracy, self-eontrol, neatness, selfre- 
‘iance, independence, originality and truthfulness. It - 
onveys an idea of form and inspires an appreciation 
|f beauty and symmetry. Finally it instills a love of 
\ bor and begets power of brain and a knowledge of 
16 differeace between reality and conjecture, exacti- 
ide and ambiguity. 

Owing tothe careful arraneement and systematic 
progression of its exercises, sloyd yields in ourschool 
far more satisfactory results than any othersystem of 

























| greater deyree of perfection than they have 


attained, will playa very important roleina complete 


system of education in the future. 


Boston Transcript 


is THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1904 
| Second Year of Blind School Paper _ 

Increased to thirty-two pages jn size 
and possessing new and attractive literary 
| features, the Lens, edited by pupils in the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, South Bos- 
ton, has \just entered upon its second year. 
| Among the features of the second volume 
| will pe®a series of articles by, or about 
graduates and other blind men who have. 
| had successful careers, the first contribu- 
| tion being from Clarence Hawkes, a gradu__ 
ate, who since leaving the institution Rage 
‘published several booka, including “The 
Little Foresters” and “Idylls of Old New 
| England.” A record is kept of the inter-— 
esting events in the institution life. Sey. 
| eral pages of advertising have been added 
/and the proceeds of the magazine are to 

go toward a college loan fund in the in- 

stitution. ἃ Mh rik, } 
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THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1904, 
BLIND PUPILS AS EDITORS. 


| Inmates of Perkins Institution for the 
Blind Publish the Lens, First Num- 
| ber of Vol. 2 of Which Is Just Out. 


| The Lens, the school paper of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, is an 
artistic magazine of 382 pages, with 
| cover. The first number of-vol,.2 
| contains among other things a sketeh 
of Clarence Hawkes, the blind waiter 
of nature, with a half-tone of u L 
| Hawkes and a short article fr "5 
pen, school items and roll of honor, 


| It is published monthly by a board o 
| editors, from the ‘upper classes, an 


| promises to be a crisp and inter = 
record of institution life through, 
school year. The proceeds are 


| benefit of a college loan fund ἴῃ, 
| institution. ' pce 
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| Thureday, May 19, 1904. 


Second Year With This Number. pupils of the school. 





| With its May issue, “‘The Lens,” the 
| official publication of Perkins Institu- 
{tion and Massachusetts Schoo] for the 
|Blind, begins its second volume. During 
the past year “Whe Lens’’ has. been suc- 
\cessful in interesting the public in the 
jwork being done to aid the blind in 
Massachusetts. It is an interesting lit- 
tle magazine,’ filled with well written 
‘matter from one cover to the other. 
‘In the May number is a sketch of Clar- 


| pat ᾿ jence Hawkes, the blind author οὗ Had- 
BLIND AUTHOR SKETCHED }ley; _a sketch, “Institutions for thi 
IN MAY ISSUE OF “LENS” Livins Weil Ciorence. Hawkes: an 
obituarv notice and sketch of : 
| ‘Frederick J. Carney, a graduate who 


| . - * ied March 30; school items, some well 
\Interesting Magazine Begins Its Spread poetry and a list of the honor 


















| 2 The annual public meeting of the 
|'Moral education association of Massa- 
᾿ husetts will be held next Thursday 
| morning at 10:30 in Lorimer hall, Tre- 


lont temple. Mrs Fanny Fern An- 

‘ews, the president, will deliver the 

yening address. Prof M. Anagnos of 
the Perkins institution for the blind 
will speak on ‘‘Moral Education as Re- 
|gards Defective Children.” Rev Flor- 
“ence Buck of Kenosha, Wis, is also ex- 
pected to speak. 
Pad Fe apd 
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Friday, May 29, 1904. 
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Pe these Are What the Moral Education 
| Association Is Striving to Teach in 
| Ways of Peace and Patriotism—In- 
teresting Speeches at the Annual 
Meeting Held Today 


Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews presided at 
| the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
| Moral Education Association ‘held in Lori- 
μ᾿ er Hall this morning. Im calling the as- 
sembly to order, she referred to the thirty- 
one years of good works in which the or- 
ganization has been engaged. Its method, 
| she said, is based on the belief that knowl- 
“edge is the best means of raising standards 
of morality, both public and private. One 
‘of the chief aims is to bring before the pub- 
ie matters whose standards are dependent 
| on public opinion. Its lines of interest in 
“this direction have been in education and 
'in the subject of peace and patriotism. 
“Another aim is to educate boys and young 
men in the principles of good citizenship. 
Mts. Lucia Ames Mead was introduced to 
| speak ‘on the coming international peace 
"conference to be held in Boston in October. 
he outlined a programme of these meet- 
ings, when men and women of Hstinguished 
) name will speak. On one occasion, all the 
‘speakers will be college presidents. “γε 
“want this to be the initial step in the 
great march of education,” said Mrs. Mead. 
‘We already have The Hague court, but 
we must have arbitration with all nations 
of the earth to meet and consider questions 
that may be causing friction. We need 
the strengthening of The Hague tribunal 
and we look for definite congressional 
action. The peace workers are not wasting 
thelr time talking of the horrors of war; 
we are progresssing along definite lines. 
The business of war is drawing to an end 
and disarmament of all nations is bound to 
eome. Chile and Argentine are already 
putting money into improvements, with 
statues of Christ in place of frowning 
' fortresses. ‘Organize the world’ is our 
| watchword, so I hope everyone here will 
spread the news. Last year $50,000 was 
“collected to entertain the London Artillery 
| Company in this city. We do not ask for 
that, but we would like $20,000, which 
| seems a large amount, but it is only twen- 
‘ty days’ interest at six per cent on one of 
_ our battleships.” : 

Rey. Florence Buck of Kenosha, Wis., 
/the next speaker, took for her subject, ‘The 
Moral Dynamic.’ “Something more is 
necessary than simply to know what is 
‘right; we must have the will to do,’ she 
said, “This association is certainly based on 
| the right principle when it makes its funda- 
mental work educational. ‘There is a curi- 
ous tendency in the human being to a 
“slackening of ideals; people get tired of 
rigid effort, the fatigue of constant trying. 
᾿Ὰ change comes with increasing years of 
life; beautiful conceptions οὐ childhood 
Pass away as Hood wrote of the fir trees 


































| were close against the sky.’ 











When he ‘used to think their slender tops 
There is ἃ 
great tragedy in temperament, but does 
not the mind of man often excuse its own 
weakness by hiding behind heredity? One 
great force will be found in sincere con- 
victions of great principles, of life and 
destiny of the soul. We hear opinions and 
give ready assent, but do not assimilate 
the thought in such a way as to deepen 
our ideas as children of God. Humanity is 
not weaker than in times past: we are 
changing in forms of outward devotion, 
doubtless, but with change of thought there 
comes a deepening conviction of our re- 
Sponsibility to society and to God. We do 
not need more opinions; more forms of 
words, but more earnest conviction of the 
heart to guide our acts. I wish it were 
possible for every American citizen to feel 
that, as such, he is expected to follow cer- 
tain nes of upright conduct; that we each 
have an escutcheon of nobility to be kept 
free ‘from stain, bearing on our shield 
‘Noblesse oblige.’ There is often one stand- 
ard of private life; another, a little lower, 
for business; and, alas, still another for 
society. When business integrity is rated 
higher than business smartness the entire 
nation will be elevated.” ἑ 

Professor Michael Anagnos followed Miss 
Buck with an address on ‘Moral Hduca- 
tion as Regards Defective Children.” He 
showed that during the past twenty years 
the number of blind children has decreased 
in proportion to the population, but even 
now there is one sightless person to 1250 
seeing ones. This is largely due to the im- 
proyed means of taking care of children 
thus defective as soon as their blindness is 
discovered. ‘‘The training of these chil- 
dren is not a simple matter,’ said Mr. 
Anagnos. ‘They need personal service and 
contact with persons of thelr own age. 
Personal service is one of the most helpful 
influences in restoring children to their 
normal power. Sentiment is a noble thing 
but if it is not led by judgment and not 
guided by knowledge it is Hkely to work a 
vast amount of harm. ‘This community, 
however, has both an abundance of senti- 
ment and judgment.’’ Mr. Anagnos closed 
his talk with an appeal for interest in the 
children who are under his care in the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind. 
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Thursday, May 26, 1994. 


HISTORY HALF TAUGHT 


Only One Side, That of 
Strife, is Fully Shown. 


Pres Andrews’ Criticism Befere Moral 
Education Association. 


The Moral Hducation association of | 
Massachusetts held its 3ist annual meet- 
ing today in Lorimer hall, and heard 
addresses by Rev Florence Buck of 
Kenosha, Wis, Mrs Lucia Ames Mead, 
Michael Anagnos, superintendent of the 
Perkins institute for the blind, and Mrs 
Fannie "Pern Andrews, president of the 
society. 

A business meeting was held before 
the public meeting at which the follow- 
Ing officers were elected: Mrs Wannie 
Fern Andrews pres, Mrs Abba Goold 
Woolson, Mrs Hveleen Laura Mason, 
Mrs 5. A. P. Dickerman, Mrs Lucia 
Ames Mead vice pres, Mrs 5. Persis | 
Dran rec sec, Miss Nannie 8S. Dran cor 
sec, Miss Irene G, Hersey _treas, Mrs 
Mercer Goodrich auditor, Miss A. M. 
Whitwell, Mrs J. St P. Ruttin, Mrs 
Blien R. Rice,.Mrs Selma BH. Berthold, 
Mrs Elizabeth M. Smith, Mrs May 
Alden Ward, Mr Magnus W., Alexander, 
Mrs Mlorence H. Perin, Dr Belle French 
Patterson, Prof Geo. H. Barton, Mrs 
Mary Parmela Rice, Dean Henry Lau- 
‘ence Southwick, Mrs Benj 10. Peterson, 
Vir Edwin Ginn, Rev Wm. T. McHlveen, 
2D, PHD, Mr Frank P. Speare, Rabbi 





.« Mleischer, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 


lirectors, Miss Irene G. Hersey trustee 
io represent the share of stock in Wom-| 
in’s clubhouse corporation. | 
Mrs Lucia Ames’: Mead spoke οὗ the 
yeace Movement and of the peace con-| 








sress which is to meet in Boston next 
Wetober, : Pama asada cotinate Ata 

“We are not wasting our time in tell- 
ing about the wickedness of war,’’ she 
said, ‘“We are providing a substitute, 
and we are now engaged in securing a 
petition to congress asking it to, provide 
for a permahent international congress,, 
to meet at regular intervals, and to 
discuss questions of international con-) 
cern such as tariff and coinage. Under 
this plan each country’s «delegates 
would report back to its-own govern-| 
ment, but the very bringing together 
of the nations of the world and the rec- 
Ognition- of common interests will serve 
to keep the nations from coming to-| 
gether only in combat. ᾿ 
'“To begin this international congress) 
we are asking for an appropriation of, 
only $20,000; which is-only 6 percent for) 
six months on the cost of a single bat-) 
tleship.”’ : | 

Rey Florence Buck spoke on ‘“Moral) 
Dynamics.’’ One striking sentence was:) 
“Americans have a certain standard for 
conduct in private, another standard for 
business that is a little lower, and’ a 
wee standard, lower still, for’ public) 

ἘΠῚ 

Mr Anagnos spoke of moral education, 
as regards defective children. He said 
the training of this class in the com-) 
munity was not easy, and if anything 
for the permanent good of the defective 
child is to be accomplished the effort 
must be accompanied by a. knowledge 
of the individual. 
ἐπύτοῖν stent. need,” he said, ‘is not so 
muc or pecuniary assistance as it is 
for personal service. } 

Mrs Fannie Fern Andrews, the presi- 
dent, gave the closing address, takin 
for her subject ‘‘The Proper Teaching 
of Patriotism in the Schools.’ She said 
that to. teach only one-half the truth of 
any subject is to do an injustice to th 
pupil, Yet while the whole truth w 
taught in mathematics, geography, ar 
and almost any other subject that not 


be mentioned it was conspicuously no 
so in respect to history. That was on 
subject, she said, that was only hali 
taught. In American history, for in- 
stance, she said that about the only 
thing taught in the average school is 
strife. 

“The time has come in the affairs ΟἹ 
our country,” she said, “when. a_con- 
structive history of the United States 
should be written and taught in our 
Schools and the child shown that the 
ath of greatness lies not through war, 

hrough the paths of peace.!? τί 
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Perkins Institution Commencement 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind com- 
mencement exercises will be held in the Bos- 
ton Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, June 7, 
at three o’clock. Hon.*Francis H. Appleton 
will preside and will present diplomas to 


| 


the four members of the graduat- | 
ing class. An attractive programme 
is offered for the occasion, includ- 


ing an exerciseiin Hnglish literature and one 
in geography, several musical selections by 
the orchestra and educational gymnastics. 
The kindergarten children will illustrate 
‘The Seasons’’ by songs, games and model- 
ling, while Rey. George L. Perin will set 
forth the claims‘of this branch of the school 
upon the generosity of the public. 


ταρα EE NADY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Exercises in Boston Theater. 


The demand for tickets for the com- 
mencement exercises of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the blind, whieh will be 
held in Boston theater, Tuesday, June 
7, at 8 o'clock, is so extensive that 
the supply must soon be exhausted. As 
long as they last they may be obtain- 
ed from M. Anagnos, South Boston, or 
at the salesroom for the blind, 383 
Boylston street, Boston. An _ attrac- 
tive program has been prepared, which 
will show the scope of the studies of 
these blind pupils, beginning with the 
kindergarten work which will be pre- 
sented in an exercise entitled, “The 
Seasons.” Rev. George L. Perin will 
pe the speaker of the day, taking for 
his theme the kindergarden for the 
blind and its need of assistance. The 
four graduates will receive their di- 
plomas from the presiding officer, Hon, 
Francis H. Appleton. Music by the 
orchestra and educational gymnastics 
will be pleasing features of the enter- 
tainment. 
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ESTABLISHED 1795. MAY 28, 1904. 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
PERKINS INSTITUTION. 


An unusual degree of interest is manifested 
in the commencement exercises of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, which will take 
place on Tuesday afternoon, June 7, at 3 
o’elock, in the Boston Theatre. The four 
members of the graduating class will receive 

| diplomas from the hand of the Hon. Francis 
H. Appleton, who will preside. An exercise 
by the kindergarten children, illustrating “The 
| Seasons,’? one by the girls on Tennyson’s 
| Arthurian Legend, another by the boys in 
geography, gymnastics and a military drill, 
and selections by the orchestra of the school, 
will unite to form a rich and varied program. 
Tickets may be obtained from M. Anagnos, 
South Boston, or at the Salesroom for the 
Blind, No. 383 Boylston street, Boston. 


BOSTON TIMES 





Anniversary Exercises by the Blind. 


The work of the blind pupils of the Perkins 
Institution has never failed to hold the ciose at- 
tention of all who are interested in educational 
matters. These will gladly welcome the notice 
of the commencement exercises of this school in 
Boston Theatre on Tuesday, June 7, at 3 
o'clock. The attractive programme for the 
occasion includes an exercise by the kinder 
garten children entitled ‘“‘The Seasons,’’ as well 
as two by the older pupils in literature and 
geography, while music by the orchestra and 
educational gymnastics will be pleasing features 
of the entertainment. The Rey. George L. 
Perin will speak on the work of the kinder- 
garten. There will be four graduates who will 
receive diplomas at the hand of the Hon. 
Francis H. Appleton, the’ presiding officer. 
Tickets may be obtained from M. Anagnos, 
South Boston, or at the salesroom for the blind, 
383 Boylston street, Boston. 


MAY 28, 1904. 





BOSTON, MAY 28, 1004. 


THE WORK OF SIGHTLESS STUDENTS. — 


An excellent opportunity to gain an idea 
of the scope of the work accomplished by 
the blind pupils of the Perkins Institution 
is offered by the commencement exercises 


| of this school, which will be held in Bos- 


ton Theatre on Tuesday, June 7, at 3 P. M. 
A rich and varied programme will be pre- 
sented, including an exercise by the kin- 
| dergarten children, entitled ‘'The Sea- 
sons,’’ and two by the older pupils in 
literature and geugraphy, while music by 


| the orchestra and educational gymnastics 


| dergarten to liberal support. 


will be pleasing features. The Rev. Geo. 
L. Perin will urge the claims of the kin- 
Four grad- 
uates will receive their diplomas from the 


| president, the Hon. Francis H. Appleton. 


Tickets may be obtained from M. Anagnos, 


' or at the salesroom for the blind, No. 383 


Boylston St., Boston. 


THE BOSTUN BUDGET 


BOSTON, MAY 29, 1904. 


.---Although the special friends and patrons 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind receive 
first consideration in the distribution of tick- 
ets for the Commencement exercises at Boston 
Theatre, June 7, at three o’clock, all who are 
interestedin the work are welcomed on this oc- 
casion and may obtain-tickets from Mr, M. Anag- 
nos, South Boston, or at the salesroom for the 
blind, Ne. 383 Boylston street. The work of the 
pupils will be shown in literary and musical 
ines and in physical training, and the children 
of the kindergarten department will give an ex- 
ercise in illustration of ‘ The Seasons.’ The 
Rey. George L. Perin will address the audience 
upon the; needs of the little school. The Hon. 





Francis H. Appleton will preside and will pre- 
sent diplomas to the four members of the grad- 
uating class. 
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Among the deamon δ ὁποίας of the present day the two directions. 
Perkins Institution for the Blind holds a unique position. 
Hence great interest centres in the commencement exer- 
‘cises of “ane school, which will be held in Boston Theatre 
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COMPLIMENTARY. 


A neatly printed card of invitation 
and program of the commencement 
chool 


exercises at the Boston 


reached the writer from his good 


friend Director Anagnuos the other 
day, in ample time for any reasonable 
man to get ready to go. I have 
always suspected that I was not alto- 
gether a reasonable man; for 1 am 


not getting ready and going, as I 
should so much like todo. The οὐ- 
casion is set for the seventh of June 
at three in the afternoon, ina great 
It is 


theatre, as usual. a fine oid 


custom of the school, aud not very 
old, I believe, to have these exercises 
in a building large enough to ae 

commodate the immense crowds that 
witness them with unabated delight 
from year to year. Ilimagine it is 
one of the secrets of the wonderful 
hold the Institution has on public 
interest, and might very well point 
the way to a higher appreciation of 
the special work in other places, if 
we could ‘‘catch on.” Some of the 
States have equipped their schools 
for the 


chapels to accommodate Jarge audi- 


blind with great enough 


ences. Othersare less amply pro- 


/ vided, and the smaller the school, the 


greater need of such publicity. It is 
one of the most effective means of 


advertisement, and we need it as 
much as the stores. The practice is 
not at all uncommon, to have anad- 
dress at these commencements, and 
it has served a notable purpose in 
First, if the speaker, 
honored by an invitation to speak on 


such an occasion has the drawing 


on Tuesday, June οτος at three in the afternoon. The qualities that some of them possess. 
Hon. Francis H. Appleton will preside and will present standing room will be at a premium, 


the diplomas to the members of the graduating class. 
attractive program is to be offered for the occasion, and as 
‘usual will prove in its development a real enlightening to 
those present who are not aware how much the system of no one objects to the crush. Secondly. 
education at the institution does to help the blind is over- 


-ἷ5Μὖ-7ιὔ΄ἅῬῪ Ὁ τὰ τς ροπηΐπρ' the results of their misfortune. 


An 


which is always desirable and natu- 


rally expected on such oceasions, and 
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it binds to the future of the school 
the personal interest and faithful aid 
of a powerful individual, if he has 
been wisely selected, and he may do} 
great lots of good in the times οἵ, 
need that’ Sometimes overtake these 
enterprises. One a year for a few 
years might form an invincible 


battalion. Shall we not try some day? 


ano 
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Friday, May 57, 1904, 
40MMENCEMENT FOR WHE BLIND. 
The kindergarten for t blind will 


share with the Perkins institution the in- 
terest which is felt by the whole com- 
munity in the commencement «exercises 


to be held in Boston theatre on Tuesday | 
afternoon, June 7, at 3 o’clock, for the | 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION ' 


i Ὁ is man= 
' An unusual degree of interes i 
‘ifested in the commencement exercises 


jwhich will take place on Tuesday after- 


‘noon, June 7, at 3 o'clock, in Boston The-) 


‘atre. The four members of the graduat- 
lk eee will receive diplomas from the) 
hand of the Hon. Francis H. Appleton, 
who will preside. An exercise by, ne 
kindergarten Oe jllustrating The 

basons, one. by the 
Bes Arthurian Legend, another by al 
boys in geography, gymmastics and 2 τῶι ἢ 
itiary drill and selections by ithe ore 65: 

(8, of the school will unite to form a rich 


the school will give an exercise, entitled 
“Phe Seasons,” illustrated by 
songs, and modeling. 
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‘f y ἢ little pupils from the younger branch of 
aston Sunday Globe | 
‘SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1904. 
——The graduating exercises of Perkins 


institution and Massachusetts school 
‘for the blind will be held in the Boston 


games, 


















‘theater on Tuesday, June 7, at 3 p τῇ, Bie varied programme. Tickets may be 
‘Hon Francis H. Appleton presiding. Saturday, May 28, 1994. stained from M. Anagnos, South Boston} 
‘The seats in the orchestra, dress circle) The new Greanwattne Perks “iiscicuew.. ol at the salesroom for the blind, No 
and first and second balconies of the | 45) ἃ: Roviston street. Boston- — 







for the Blind will be exhibited to tlie Ϊ 
the institution, tomorrow afternoon. ‘Dike | 
organ cost $11,000, and is said to ἘΠ al 


| (theater will be reserved for the mem-) 
bers of the corporation and the friends 
‘and patrons of the institution until Fri- 
day, May 27. Tickets will be forwarded 
‘as soon as they are ready for delivery. | 
and those who may be desirous of ob- 
‘taining them are requested to send a) 
written requisition. No more than two) 
can be given to an applicant. The seats | 
will be positively reserved until 8. 
o’clock, when standing persons will be 
permitted to occupy all vacant places. 
| WORCESTER (MASS.) SPY. 
τ Commencement Exercises of Perkins | 
Institution for the Blind. 
PUR A De | The demand for tickets for the com- | 
Thursday, May 26, 1904. mencement exercises of the Perkins | 
ihe work of the blind pupils of the) institution for the blind, which will 
REG Se ae Hitt j τ be held in Boston theatre Tuesday, 
Perkins Institu on has. never failed) pine 7 at 3 o'clock, is so extensive | 
to hold the close attention of all: who 
are interested in educational matters. 
These will gladly welcome’ the notice) 
of the commencement exercises of this| 


The Christian Register 


τοῖν fine tone. €. P. Seott, organist atthe 


at the Unita an 


Jewish Synagogue, an 
; Ὁ mei 


JUNE 2 1904] (21) 
Work of Blind Pupils. 


BOSTON (MASS.) MORNING GLOBE. 





Saturday, May 28, 1904. Among the educational agencies of the 
SCRAM [5 Aq 2 present day the Perkins Institution for 
PROG RM TAT TRA re i the Blind holds a unique position, Hence 


great interest centres in the commencement 
exercises of this school, which will be held 
in Boston Theatre on Tuesday, June 7, at 
three o’clock. Hon. Francis H. Appleton 
will preside and will present diplomas to 
the four members of the graduating class. 


An attractive programme is offered for the 
As long as they last they may be ob-| 
io! 


tained from M. Anagnos, South Boston, | occasion, including an exercise in pee 
‘or at the salesroom for the blind, 383) literature and one 1m geography, severa 
“at atten i i by the orchestra and 

school in’ Boston Theatre on Tuesday, | po eon ve et has been. pre- musical selections by ee τ ae 
June 7, at 3 o'clock. The attractive Pernice | Sr these bling, οι beeline! educational gymuastics. i e ga ; 
program for the occasion includes with the Kindergarten children, who children will illustrate The Seasons y 
an exercise by the kindergarten chil- | will present an exercise on “The Sea- <a pene ie meena, oe ee 
George L. Perin will set forth the claims 





that the supply must be soon exhausted. 


4 Ἧ ᾿ sons.” Rey George 1... Perln will be 
dren entitled, “The Seasons,” as we the speaker of the day, taking for his) 
as two by the older pupils in literature therne the kindergarten for the blind 
and ge ἸΏ hil ἘΠΕῚ: | and its need of assistance. The four 
and geography, w ile music by the) oF Ἶ Ἷ ; 
: sy) : 5 ἜΣΝΩΙ aduates will récelve their diplomas 
ged a and Cie eens ng τον from Hon Ne ἐπ Bey oe h 
“ i e pleasing features of the enter-| presiding Ὁ cer. usic by the orches- at the 
tainnient. The. Rev. “George Bs | ra and educational gymnastics will from Μ. Anagnos, South Bostenine: J 
Lae Fev ontthatwosk ieee aaa | be features of the entertainment, salesroom for the blind, No. 383 Boylston 
garten. There will be four graduates) LAIN (MASS. NEWS. | Street, Boston. 
‘who will receive diplomas at the hand ps aaa ee 
lof the Hon. Francis H. Appleton, the) 
presiding officer. Tickets may be ob-| 
tained from M. Anagnos, South Boston,| 
jor at the salesroom ‘for the blind, No,| 
883 Boylston Street, Boston.” ’ 


WORCESTER “(@#e6S.) GAZETTE. 


of this branch of the school upon the gener- 
osity of the public. Tickets may be obtained 


RUTLAND (VT.) HERALD. 


Saturday, May 28,, 1904. | | ἃ 
BLIND CHILDREN GRADUATE. ~ Friday, dune 3, 1904 


The Kindergarten for the “blind “ἃ. ἃ O'Dwire, a graduate ᾿ f the | 
will share with the Perkins 


nstitu- Pereins: institute for the blind, save 
tion.the. interest which is felt*-by the atinteresting talk before the pupils 








d Thureday, May 26, 1904. 
The commencement exercises of the 


be in Boston theatre, Tuesday, June ὍΝ 
δὲ 2 o'clock, Among the attractive fea- 
tures which appear in the program are 
exercises by the kindergarten children, 
in illustration of “The Seasons,” by the 
girls on Tennyson’s “Arthurian Legend,” 
and by the boys in geography. Educa- 
tional gymnastics and a military drill 
and several orchestral selections will 
complete what promises’ to be a most 
interesting occasion. 

“Rey George L. Perin will. give an 
address on the work and needs of the 
kindergarten, and Francis H. Appleton, 
who will preside, will give diplomas to 
the four members of the graduating 
class. Tickets may be obtained from 
M. Anagnos, South Boston, or at the 
salesroom for the blind, 383 Boylston 
street, Boston. 





whole community in the commence- 


| ment exercises, to be held in Boston 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will \ 


Theatre on Tuesday, June 7, at 3 
o’clock, for the little pupils from the 
younger branch of the school will give 
an exercise, entitled ‘‘The Seasons’’ 
and illustrated by games, songs and 
modeling. The Rev. George L. 
Perin will address the audience upon 
“The Needs of the Kindergarten.”’ 
The work of the older pupile will be 
shown in literary and musical lines 
and in physical training. There will 
be four pupils to graduate and they 
will receive their diplomas from the 
[eReaueets, the Hon. Francis H. 
| Appleton . Tickets may be obtained 
from M. Anagnos, South Boston, or 
the salesroom for the blind, No, 
Boylston Street,..BostOn.. ων...» 


of the high school Wednesday 2: m4 





JAMAICA PLAIN (MASS.) NEWS. 


Saturday, dune 4, 1904. 
TLS a a τος 
Tickets for the graduating exgeeises 


of the Perkins..._Institution ay be 
procured upon application to Wa 
Anagnos at the Institution. Θ 


program which is to be given Tues- 


day ee. : 
Theatre is of much 
pupils from the Kindergaten at 


Jamaica Plain have * part in the ores 
cises and the occasion promises i 
pring out the usual amount of interes 


and sympathy- 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION 
Ting pee Se ΣΙ λον 
A concert will be given in Memorial 
Monday evening by the J. J. Hat- 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES = 
Fe ton Be ind tate ΟΙΘΕΕΞΊΣΑΤΕΣ αὶ 





ΉΗΟ NIVIGY 
ΠΝ ΠΓ Lav 



























Hatton was educated at the Pert kins} Doors open at 2.30. Not reserved after 3 P. M. 
iStitute for the Blind at South Bos- 
ton, and is well known to the peanle! 
of New England, having given public 
entertainments for the past 27 years.) 
The program. will consist of a pleas-| 
ng variety of violin solos, humorous| 
jand sentimental songs, etc. The con- 
;cert commences at 8 o'clock sharp, 
et dancing after the concert. | 
| Arthur GHipman, while bathing in| 
Bue eryoit pond Friday, cuk his fact) 
f 50 85 δ that ee services Οὗ a ‘phy- 

ἐς ae ere τοὶ hired) se. US dees th 
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Beton emicen « tarocsws) BOSTON ΤΗΠΑΤΆΠ'.. 
ἷ ; Η | 
‘8 
: JUNE 7| TUESDAY AFTERNOON 15 2 
xi) ἮΝ : | 2! ὦ 
; Vp Saturday, June 4, 1994, PERKINS INSTITUTION 16/S 
ia = , 2 
Perkins Inst. fer Blind; 559. Boylston st: COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES : 5 E 
2-stor dd., 31x16x28, for offi , at 379- 
381 ον τ τς ey τ ξήτιν Τοῦ, East- Urebestra Cirele wy 
ern Expanded Metal Co., 602 | i 
bldg., bldrs. ie Peas! Doors open at 2.30, Νοὶ reserved after 3 P. M. 1 
a ’ 
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Saturday, June 4, 1904, 


——Although the special friends and patrons| 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind receive 
first consideration in the distribution of tick- 
ets for the Commencement exercises at Boston 
Theatre, June 7, at three o’clock, all who are 
interestedin the work are welcomed on this oc- 
easion and may obtain tickets from Mr. M. Anag- 
nos, South Boston, or at the salesroom for the 
blind, No. 383 Boylston street. The work of the 
pupils will be shown in literary and musical 
Ϊ ines and in physical training, and the children 
of the kindergarten department will give an ex- 
Ι ercise in illustration of ‘The Seasons.” The 
Rey. George L. Perin will address the audiencé 

upon the needs of the little school. The Hon) | 
Francis H. Appleton will preside and will pre; | 
sent diplomas to the four members of the grad- 
uating class. 


“BOSTON TRAVELER, SATURDAY, 
ae ee WOMEN. WILL 


_ JUNE 
4, 1904 ss ος |... ΞΕΕΊΝΕ eta 


Four Pupils Who Will Graduate trom 
eo ἢ the Perkins Institution for the Blin 
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Blind Greheste and Kind 


"We School ἢ 


—e— 


Many prominent society and 
ea women of Boston will 


day, June 1, in the Boston Th dees 
3 o'clock. The doors will ope 
o'clock 

Francis H. Appleton will pre 
the exercises, which will be of 
usually interesting character, jllustrat- 
ing the work done at the Boe 
There will be playing by a ὉΠ 
tra, followed by a icindlere dt ce wit 
the seasons illustrated by modelling, 
Sames and son he e eorge 
L. Perin then will Pe | ον 





| ν EDWARD F. BRADLEY MYRA HEAP ELLEN A. KENNEDY CHARLES BLACK 
| Hy (By . Tray: ele ithe 
| g 


ela 

ito the! following 
Yes Black, Bdward 
a and Ellen 













In | Four io Be δια ἐμὴ From Per- ae 

. iL kins Institute Next Tues- Tia keenine itn teen 
᾿ day Afternoon Ὁ nos, ‘makes an apm 
\/ y ment fund. eee 


adequate income Cotas 


: rs of the kindergarten. © 
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) jaren then gave thelr Songs ar 
| δ δ iy ks ipréttily, after which the orch a played 
_HEARST’S. BOS 


ja waltz, 


™ | The only MUterary feature of the pro- 
gramme was an exercise in English litera- 





Graduated. 32} 


seat 





4 ae) ture entitled, ‘The Arthurlan Legend in, 

μ᾿ ἢ ΤΤΙΝῊ bes Tennyson,’’ which was excellently given by 
TUESDAY, JUNE Σ 7, 1904. the two girls of the graduating class, Miss BOSTON, June 8.—The Boston thea- 
DIPLOMAS FOR BLIND Myra Heap and Miss Ellen Agnes Kennedy. tre held a great throng of people yes- 


The second part of the programme com- 
prised educational gymnastics by a class of 
|girls and a military drill by a class of boys 
jand an Interesting exercise in geography by 
a class of six boys, all well received. Dur- 
ing this part of the programme the audience sightless children, both large and small, 
was treated to an excellent history of Rus- performed their tasks, and tn this ap- 
sia, dealing with the customs of the in- plause: Was: a oudly share. tort tag 
habitants and the nature of the soil. teachers, (who. with’ never-Sailing pa 

Mr. Anagnos also spoke, and, in answer Ce een beg ΣΈΟ P 
Tommy Selnger’ was nol present ne ip, presided, and after the opening number 


-GRADUATES TO-DAY 
Gymnastics, military drills and orchestra, 
selections by bliid children will be the 
| feature of the graduation exercises of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind at the Bos- 
ton Theatre this afternoon. The kinder- 
arten of the school will also take part 
n the exercises. ᾿ 
There are four graduates, Charles Black 
Edward Francis Bradley, Myra Heap and 
Ellen Agnes Bey ᾧ 
Rey. George L. Perin will give δὴ ad- 
ress and Francis H. Appleton will present 
iplomas. 


terday afternoon at the graduating 
exercises of erkins institution 
and Massachusetts Schl-for the Bjind 
and they applauded again and again 
the delightful manner in which the 


by the school orchestra, which was the 








Tuesday, June 7, 1904, 


| Prof. J. W. Maynardj the blind musi- 
‘cian of Boston, gave an-entertainment af- 
(ter the meeting of Burtt lodge, A. OU 
OW., last evening. The entertainment was 

planned as» surprise for the members. 


‘Boston Transcript 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1904 














BLIND PUPILS’ GREAT SKILL 





This Was Demonstrated at the Graduating 
Exercises of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 





A great throng filled the Boston Theatre, 
yesterday afternoon, to witness and hear 
the graduating exercises of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind. The delightful manner in which 
the sightless children, both large and small, 
performed their tasks, won great applause, a 
goodly share of which was for the teachers, 
who, with never-failing patience, have 
drilled them General Francis H. Appleton, 
president of the corporation, presided, and 
after the opening number by the school 
orchestra, which was from a Haydn sym- 








phony, he made a brief address of welcome, 
expressing regret at the absence of the 
governor, who is obliged to be in the west- 
ern part of the State. He alluded to Dr. 
Howe's great work, so splendidly carried 
on by his successor, Mr. Anagnos, the su- 
perintendent, and called attention to a 
notice on the programmes which asked 
“for the continuance of benefactions and 
for an increase in the numbers of our 
stanch supporters and in the amount of | 
their gifts.’ Later in the afternoon Gen- 
eral Appleton expressed the thanks of the 
corporation to Lawrence McCarty for the 
use of the theatre. 

The programme was participated in by 
about sixty-five pupils, although seated on 
the stage were the 175 boys and girls of. 
the school. The little folk from the kinder- 
garten- gave the first part of the pro- 
gramme, consisting of games, modelling 
and songs illustrating the seasons. While 
they were at work at their modelling at 
tables in front of the stage, Rev. George 


| L. Perin, Τὴ. D., pastor of the Every-Day 
| Church, spoke on “‘Work of the Kinder- 


garten,” and said: “ἃ man is not to be 


| educated merely ‘to be seen, but that he 


may be a producer. These children are not 
educated for this mere exhibition today, 
but for joy, happiness and to make their 
labor productive, handicapped as they are. 
As much as 1 believe in the divine call of 
every teacher, as much as I honor that 
work, much more do I honor the teachers 
who take these children and make their 
lives productive. This work is beyond all 
praise. I honor these teachers and pro- 
fessors who work with Mr. Anagnos, but, 
because we have these experts, shall we 
shirk ajl responsibility? We can put into 
their hands the means. they need to carry 
on the work, The kindergarten is not sup- 
ported by the State, but by voluntary con- 
tributions, and when we see the work that 
is done there, it would seem as if con- 
tributions would pour in freely.” The chil- 


“HAVERHILL (MASS.) GAZETTE. . 


‘not now connected with any of the classes, 
but is at the Mechanic Arts School, and Mr. 
Anagnos thought it: was not proper to bring 
him into the exercises under these condi- 
tions. Next year he will be with one of 
the classes. He is dependent on his friends 
for money to carry on his educa- 
\tion, and Mr. Anagnos said he found 
\it more difficult this year than ever 
before to vaise the necessary funds, 
and he hoped Tommy's friends would 
rally to his support. The presentation of 
diplomas was made by General Appleton. 


| who awarded the coveted rolls to the fol- | 


lowing-named: Charles Black, Edward 
Francis Bradley, Miss Myra Heap and Miss 
|Ellen Agnes Kennedy. 


| No small measure of praise Is due the’ 


‘school orchestra of blind musicians for the 


excellence of their performance of several > 


numbers, including a difficult movement 
from a Haydn symphony and other selec- 
‘tions. The orchestra is made up of thirty- 
five players, and the skill shown by the 
blind musicians amazed the audience. At 
the conclusion of the selections loud ap- 
plause filled the house. The orchestra has 
worked to such good purpose that the 
musicians now include in their repertory 
difficult excerpts from the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Dit- 
tersdorf and other writers; and also ποῖ- 
able works of Boccherini, Grieg, Hofmann, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Reinecke. Schumann 
and other composers, 

Naturally, with this orchestra, the con- 
ductor works in a different manner from 
the ordinary system. Edwin L. Gardiner, 
who has formed this orchestra, has the 
orchestral parts printed in the Braille point 
system, which is more easily followed by 
the blind than the note system would be. 
Mr. Gardiner directs the Orchestra, stand- 
ing in the rear of the musicians, so that the 
sound of his tapping cannot reach the audi- 
ence. With his baton he gently raps out 
the speed and then gives a couple of taps 
as a signal to begin. During the perform- 
ance he indicates changes of tempo by this 
tapping, which, although heard by the 
keen-eared musicians, is not in the least 
audible to people making up an audience. 


LYNN (MASS.) ITEM. 


Wednesday, June 8, 1904. 


Baba town, 
Miss Maude Lincoln, of this 
took part in the graduating exercises 
of ~the_.Perkins Institute in Bostom 
Theatre, yesterday. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE. 


Wednesday, June 8, 1904. 


GET THEIR \ 
DIPLOMAS 


Blind Children Are 
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Se ae ee 


finale from Haydn’s symphony in D, 
he made a brief address of welcome, 
expressing regret at the absence of the 
Governor, who is obliged to be in the 
western part of the state. He alluded 
to Dr Howe’s great work, so splendidly 
rried on by his successor, Mr Anag- 
the superintendent, and called at- 
to a notice on the program, 
which ed “for the continuance of 
nd for an increase in the 
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BLIND CHILDREN 
GET DIPLOMAS 


Charles Black, Miss Myra Heap, Ed- 
ward Francis Bradley and Miss Ellen 
Agnes Kennedy, pupils of the Perkins 
Institution, the Massachusetts School for 
the Blind in South Boston, received 
diplomas at the graduation exercises held 
yesterday in the Boston Theatre. 

The exercises were attended by nearly 

ersons. 
oT ee stage were about 200 pupils of 
{all ages. The Hon. Francis H. Appleton 
presided. Exhibitions and music by the 
kindergarten, military and gymnastics A 
boys and girls as well as lessons in 
geography comprised the programme. 

The speaker of the day was the Rev. 
George L. Perin, ene spoke on» “The 

e Kindergarten. 
eee pie tare, gave yee of 
ng and played several games. 
Be ΠΕ ΟΝ by the kindergarten occas 

tra concluded the kindergarten part 0 

the programme. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT WORK 


— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8. 1904. _ 
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are not educated 


Ὁ make their labor 

as they are. 
the divine call 
has I honor 
“I honor the 
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raduating class 
yay~and with es- 
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ited diplomas to the graduating class, 
hich included Charles Black, Hdward 

| Prancis Bradley, Myra Heap and Bllen 
Agnes. Kennedy. Mr. Anagnos also 
| than ked Mr. McCarty for all his kind- 
|ness and, in answer to many inquiries, 
the reason. why Tommy 

was not present. He is not 
nnected with any of the classes, 
put is at the Mechanic Arts school, and 
ἄν. Anagnos thought it was not proper 
to bring him into the exercises as ἃ, 
show. Next yeer he will be with one of 
the classes. He is dependent on his 
jends for money to carry on his edu- 
eation, and Mr. Anagnos said he found 
it more difficult this year than ever he- 
fore to raise the necessary funds, and 
he hoped Tommy's friends would rally 
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BLIND PUPLS 
ISPLAY SKIL 


| ‘Audience Marvels at Achievements 
_ Shown at Perkins Institution 
‘ Graduation. .. 
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280 STUDENTS TAKE PART 





| School Orchestra of Sightless Play- 
ers Performs—Interesting Kin- 
dergarten Work Exhibited, 





We was a marvelous exhibition that the 
vast audience of the Boston Theater, 
yesterday afternoon, witnessed at the 
graduation exercises of the Perkins In- 
stitution, or the Massachusetts Institute 
for the Blind. The sightless pupils 
made ‘a good showing in their various 
achievements, all of which were heart- 
ily applauded. 


The house was packed from 

dome when the curtain raised mie take 
est Scene; In the foreground were seat- 
ed 280 students of the corporation, rep- 
resenting the several departments from 
the kindergarten to the grammar. On 
|the left of the stage was seated the 
presiding officer, Francis H. Appleton, 
president of the institution, and the Rey. 


George L. Perin. ie 


Blind Musicians Play. Ἢ 


The school orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces opened the program, The skill 
shown by the blind musicians trans- 


|fixed the entire house. At thi 
clusion of the Rercouiae like q ΤΗΝ 
|of thunder applause filled the house. 
What was considered a wonderful 
| part of the program was the feature 
work of the kindergarten. Four of the 
little children illustrated the seasons of 
|the year in modeling. While they were 
abe ae eae ore the Rey. George 
. Perin gave a discourse on t 
Bone awe pee und. ἮΝ wore 
Miss Myra Heap and Miss Ellen - 
nes Kennedy, the two young eres ta 
graduate, gave an _ essay on, the Ar- 
thurian Legend in Tennyson. A number 
of girls of the gymnastic class went 
through various exercises after which 
@ squad of fifteen boys with a fine 
military, training, cleverly executed sev~ 








Perkins Institution for the 


Took Part in the School's 





ΤΣ ΚΩ 





Commencement Ex 





An interesting exercise in geography 
by a class of six boys was well received. 
During this part of the program the 
audience was treated to an excellent 
history of Russia dealing with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, and the nature 
of the soil. ¥ 

The presentation of diplomas to the 
two graduating young ladies and 
Charles Black of Charlestown and Ed- 
ward Francis Bradley of Bridgepo 
Conn., Hon. Francts Appleton con- 
cluded the program. 
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᾿ῳφωφώφωον φωφοσωφυοψυσοσνῶοθ 
PERKINS INSVITULE ORCHESTRA. 


The exhibition of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind. at the Besten ‘Theatre 
yesterday afternoon, was 4 marvellous dis- 
play of what education can do even when 
handicapped by the loss of an important 
sense. Mr. Anasnos and his corps of as- 
lsistanis have accomplished wonders in 
many directions, but nothing made a 
greater impression upon the present writer 
‘than the performance of the orchéstra of 
the institution, composed entirely of blind 
pupils. 4 

‘An orehestra of blind musicians per- 
\forming classical musi¢e might seem to be 
an impossibility, but it exists, and gave 
good evidence of its existence in the exer- 
cises of yesterday. It played the finale 
lof a Haydn syinpheny with smoothness 
and precision, the ensemble being more 
affected by the composition of the orches-. 
tra than by the lack of sight on the part 
| o£ the performers. roa wink 
| Wwe suggested, at the first appearance of 
| the band, last year, that the’ bass parts 
| should be strengthened, and we are giad. 
to see that this has in some degree been 
accomplished. But a still further, addi- 
tion to tne lower parts would be adyvan- 
tageous. There is another make-shift in 
the orchestra, which seems unavoidable 
for the present—the substitution of bass- 
clarinettes for bassoons: © But, spite οὗ 
these points, the performance was a 
worthy and creditable one. ‘ 

‘The orchestra has both maic and female 
members, and consists of 6 first violins, 9 
second violins, 3 violas, 4 violoncellos, 2 
eontrabasses, 2 fiutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinettes, 
|» pags-clarinettes, 3 horns, 2 trumpets and 
ja pair of tympani. The following reper 
toire has been studied up to date:— fi 


Scherzo from symphony No. 2; Minuet from 
.. Beethoven | 










berg’? suite 
Military symphony 

3 movements 
Serenade Op. δῦ 
-Capricel Qp 22, 

Nottutno-Sommernachtstraum, Op. 


Andante and minuet from B flat symphony; 
Minuet from “Jupiter’’ symphony; Minuet 
from symphony in G minor; Divertimento 
in, D, first movement......---++--+7+*"25 Mozart 

ταν δ; from ὃ ““Tonbilder”’ . Reinecke 

Pieces prepared for study next season:— 
Angante con moto, from symphony No. a3 








Scherzo from symphony No: ΡΟ: Beethoven 

Symphony No. δ in D, first movement; Sym- 
phony No. 18, ΒΤΡῸ- --- τος ενοντντιτον το Haydn 
Andante, from concerto for violin... Mendelssohn 
Schubert 


Unfinished symphony...---<-+1s-ss-2-77""* 

Such an achievement on the part ef 
biind musicians is well worth chronicling, 
and Boston may well be proud of ving 
added such a leaf to her musical ero of 
laurels. 

Naturally, with this orchestra, the con- 
ductor works in a different manner from 
the ordinary system. Mr. Edwin L. Gar- 
diner,- who has formed this orchestra, has 
the orchestral parts printed in the Brayie 
point system, which is more easily fol- 
lowed by the blind than the note system 
που be. Mr. Gardiner directs the or- 
chestra, standing in the rear of the mu- 
sicians, so that the sound of his tapping 
cannot reach the audience. With his 
baton he gently raps out the speed and 


then gives 8 couple of taps as 8 signal to, 
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regular way. Ξ 
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SHOW THEIR SKILL. 





ΟΠ Annual Exhibition. 





Perkins Institution Applauded, 


—_ --ς- τα 


my. 


school. 


‘corporation, presided. 
abundance of applause. 


eling illustrative of the four seasons. 
pourine, clappers, bells and ’cello. 


Blien Agnes Kennedy. 





class of boys. 


An exercise in geography, illustrative | 
iven by six 
jt when one| 
of the class, unconsciously enough, said:) 
“Russia is a great nation now, and 
reat things are expected of her.” The 
oys who gave this exhibition were 
Charles Bixby, John Curran, Chesley 
Cotton, Daniel Crandall, William Gra- 


of Russia, which was 
boys, made a humorous 


ham and William McQueeney, 


The presentation of diplomas was 
made by Mr Appleton, who awarded 
the coveted rolls to the following: 
Charles Black, Edward Francis Brad- 
ley, Miss Myra Heap and Miss Hllen 


Agnes Kennedy. 


Mr Anagnos spoke briefly, saying that 
he had been asked by many persons 
why Thomas Stringer was_not among | 
the pupils on the stage. He explaine 
fhat Tommy, who graduated last year 
from tne celakety ce ae Rae is at 
pregent εἰ Pypil-at thee ata ts. 

(high school, and, under the circuin= 
stances, he seemed to be entirely out 
of place among children. Another year 
he will probably enter a boys elass at 
the institution, so that he will un- 
doubtedly be present next June in Bos- 


ton theatre. 


Mr Anagnos made a special plea to 


the friends of this unfortunate ὁ 


for much needed funds with which to, 
provide further education, He also ex-| 

ks to Lawrence Mo-| 
arty, the proprietor of the Boston the- 


ressed warm than 
atro. for the free use of the house. 


ee 


—burng the performance hey madiaq 
‘changes of tempo by this tapping, | 
eh although heard by the keen-eared 
cians, is not in the least audible in 


Mhere has been a great advance of musi- 
aetivity in the higher branches since) 

tayle point system has been adapted 
(tation. Nevertheless the blind musi-| 
are taught, even in the musical 
garten (which also was heard in the) 
Tamme) the shape and meaning of the 
4r musical notation, so that the) 
teachers of the institution need not 
fampered in subsequent explanations 
m to pupils who are to be trained in 


/pleasant to be able to chronicle the 
that this foremost blind orchestra of 
rica is advancing rapidly, and that 
Ξ of sight need henceforth be no bar to 
3 performance of large concerted works 
ΤΩ Wderate difficulty. The orchestra won 
applause at each appearance yester- 
and deserves the attention not only 
f musical critics but of all these who are 


GL. C. Hilson. 
whe. 
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nd Children Give an 


Commencement Exercises of the 


"An audience which nearly filled Bos- 
ton theatre yesterday afternoon wit- 
messed the commencement exercises of 
the Perkins institution for the plind. 
The program was participated in by 
about 65 pupils, although seated on the 
gtage were the 110 boys and girls of the 


Francis H. Appleton, president of the) 
Theré was an 


Rev George L. Perin gave an address 
‘on the work of the kindergarten de- 
partment, while four of the tiniest 
children performed an exercise in mod- 


In concluding the kindergarten exer- 
cises the kinder orchestra played a 
waltz which was encored. It was very 
pretty musio which the children mado 
with their tiny violins, drums, tam- 


The only literary feature of the pro- 
gram was an exercise in English litera 
ture entitled, “The Arthurian Legend 
in Tennyson,” which was excellently 
given by the two girls of the graduat- 
ing class, Miss Myra Heap and Miss) 


The second part of the program com- 
prised educational gymnastics by a 
class of girls and a military drill by a 





Andante andcminuet -trommisnat <eomamonN,.., 
Minue from “Jupiter! symphony; Minuet Xs 





as a ταν 


‘string orche 






ΓΑ mimuet by a 
finale trom Haydn's ‘Syrapho 


and a minuet by Mozart, wh 
splendidly rendered by the full 
tra, comprised the musical feature | 
the program. a; See 
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The graduating exercises of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind were held on Tuesday afternoon of this week at 
Boston Theatre, before a large and very friendly audience. 
Great actor or wonderful singer never held the attention or 
won the hearts of two thousand people more completely 


than did these blind children. 
eloquence anent ‘the work of 


The Rey. George L. Perin’s 
the Kindergarten for the 


Blind was lost upon me, for he spoke while four wee blind 
Kindergarten children were modelling there upon the stage. 
I could only watch their bright faces, and deft, unerring 
hands. The kindergarten children contributed further in- 


terest by their games and songs. 


was their sweet round voice 


Especially noticeable 
tone in both singing and 


speaking,—entirely without the flat, inane quality common 


to normal childhood. 
difficult airs and eccentricities 


The very smallest child managed 


of time and tune with abso- | 


Inte correctness. The Kinder Orchestra, the little geog-| 
raphy class, the physical exercises, and the scholarly essays 
of two graduating girls were all wonderful and interesting | 


in their way. 


The work of the school orchestra was mar- 


vellous. Every violin touched exactitude in tune, and I knew 
that every bow was drawn by a lover of its magic. The 
blind faces changed softly with every change of tempo and 


of volume. And the difficult 


music was well played from 


a musician’s standpoint. As I listened to the closing selec- 
tion by the orchestra, I thought that Mr, Anagnos’s appeal 


for Thomas Stringer, the bli 


nd deaf mute, and the Rev. 


Mr. Perin’s word for the. Kindergarten would never have 
been necessary, if only I were a steel magnate or a coal 


baron. 


BLIND MUSICIANS R 


᾽. MARVELOUS PERFORM 


The exhibition of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, at the Besten Theatre 
yesterday atternoon, was a marvellous dis- 


play of What education can do eyen when 
handicapped by the loss of an important 
,sense. Mr, Anagnos and his corps of as- 
sistants have accomplished wonders in 
many directions, but nothing made a 
greater impression upon the present writer 
than the performance of the orchestra of 
the institution, composed entirely of blind 
pupils. . ἢ 

An orchestra of blind musicians per- 
forming classical music might seem to be 
an impossibility, but it exists, and gave 
good evidence of its existence in the exer- 
cises of yesterday. It played the finale 
of a Haydn syinphony with smoothness 
and precision, the ensemble being more 
affected by the composition of the orches- 
tra than by the lack of sight on the part 
of the performers. R 

We suggested, at the first appearance of 
the bund, last year, that the bass parts 


should be strengthened, and we are glad | 


to see that this has in some degree been 
accomplished. But a still further addi- 
tion to the lower parts would be advan- 
tageous. There is another make-shift in 
the orchestra, which seems unavoidable 
for the present—the substitution of bass- 
elarinettes for bassoons.' But, spite of: 
these points, the performance was a 
worthy and ereditable one. 

The orchestra has both male and female 
members, and consists of 6 first violins, 5 
second violins, 3 violas, 4 violoncellos, 2 
emtrabasses, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinettes, 
2 bass-clarinettes, 3 horns, 2 trumpets and 
a pair of tympani. The following reper- 
toire has een studied up to date:— 
Selierzo from symphony No, 2; Minuet from 







aie Septet) (Op V20wiai ©. τῶν ΜΉ ΜΗ Beethoven 
Afinuet in A (strings); Minuet in A No, 2 
ἕ (strings) ...,.... ΟΕ grt ,...Boecherini 
ymphony in Ὁ, first movement...... Dittersdorf 
Anitra‘s Tanz (strings); Gavotte from ‘‘Hol-. | 
Bere Wtsuite ΦΑΡΕΣ ks weeks Mth nagu Nd Grieg 
Military symphony; Symphony No, 2 in D, ἢ 
Bip OM GMA CLILS προ is. πον ce im beine ee +-..-HMaydn || 


Serenade Op. 65, strings and flute...H. Hofmann 
Capriccio, Op 22, pianoforte and orchestra; ἡ 
Notturno-Sommeynachtstraum, Op. 61..... 

: Mendelssohn | 








Boston Revcora& . δόο &, \AO2e 


ENDER | 


. from symphony in G minor; Divertimenio 
in Ὁ, first movement... Mozart 
Idylle, from 5 ‘‘Tonbilder’’ 
Pieces prepared for study next season:— 


Andante con moto, from symphony No. 1; 
Beethoven 








Such an achievement on the part of 
blind musicians is well worth chronicling, 
and Boston may well be proud of having 
added such a leaf to her musical crown of 
laurels. 

Naturally, with this orchestra, the con-| 
ductor works in a different manner from 
the ordinary system. Mr. Edwin L. Gar- |} 
‘diner, who has formed this orchestra, has | 
the orchestral parts printed in the Brayle | 
point system, which is more easily fol- 
lowed by the blind than the note system | 
would be.. Mr, Gardiner directs the or- 
chestra, standing in the rear of the mu-. 
sicians, so that the sound of his tapping 
cannot reach the audience, With nig! 
baton he gently raps out the speed and 
then gives a couple of taps as a signal to. 
begin. During the performance he indi-| 
eates* changes of tempo by this tapping 
| ne although heard by the keen-eared | 

musicians, is not in the lez i i 
the auditorium. Ser ea δ 
There has been a great advance of musi- 
eal activity in the higher branches. since 
the Brayle point system has been adapted | 
to notation. Nevertheless the blind musi- 
cians are taught, even in the musical. 
kindergarten (which also was heard in the 
programme) the shape and meaning of the 
regular musical notation, so that the 
music teachers of the institution need not 
be hampered in subsequent explanations 
given to pupils who are to be trained in| 
the regular way. 

It is pleasant to be able to chr 
fact that this foremost blind Soe rea 
America is advancing rapidly, and that 
loss of sight need henceforth be ne bar to 
the performance of large concerted works | 
of moderate difficulty. The orchestra won | 
“much applause at each appearance yester- 
day, and deserves the attention not only 
ΟΕ musical critics but of all those who are 
interested in the advance of education. 


L, C. Elson, | 
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THOMAS STRINGER. 


BY ANNA MARSHALL M’CRACKEN. 





I wish you might see the picture I have of ἃ 
boy, his head held high, his arms outstretched 
I know your hearts 
would go out to the little imprisoned spirit, for 
he can never hear the sound of mother’s voice 
can never see the skies and 
flowers. This was Tom, born on the third of 
July, nearly eighteen year's ago, to a family in 
His father was 


as if seeking the light. 


| or song of bird; 


Greene County, Pennsylvania. 
Scotch, his mother American. 
seemed to be strong and well. 


In infancy ἢ 


When two year 


e 


5 


old he had a serious illness, and when three 
] was attacked by spinal meningitis. Three 
days afterward he became plind and deaf, but 
continued to talk freely and plainly through his 











illness. During his illness his 
mother died and Tom was taken 
to the Allegheny General Hospi- 
tal, to see if sight and hearing 
could be restored; but here. his 
| case was pronounced hopeless. 
‘There being no school in Western 
Pennsylvania where he could be 
properly cared for, nothing seem- 
‘ed to be left but the almshouse. 
The authorities of the hospital 
agreed to keep him there until ar- 
rangements could be made for his 
admission to some institution for 
the blind. He was cared for by a 
night nurse, a young woman from 
|the First Ghurch, Pittsburgh. 
Application was made by the 
manager of the hospital for his ad- 
mission to Perkins’ Institution for 
the Blind, in Boston. At this time 
Helen Keller heard of Tom, and in 
her deep sympathy for afflicted 
children, appealed to the public 
jn his behalf. A fund was being 
raised to buy a dog for her, her 
| pet “Tjioness” having been killed, 
and she generously asked that 
this money be used for Tom’s sup- 
port instead. Papers on both 
sides of the water took the mat- 
ter up, and many subscriptions 
were received. Helen also gave a 


‘Tommy Stringer. 


If you might see the picture I have of him 
taken two years after his entrance to the kin 
dergarten, you would not recognize the merry 
mischievous boy; showing an intelligence of a 
high order, sweet and loving in disposition, 
daily growing in knowledge and power. till 
sluggish bodily, he became inert before ob- 
stables, expecting his teacher to lift him over 
difficulties. 

At the end of the school year he had acquir- 
ed a vocabulary of six hundred words of man- 
ual speech, and from January to June made ἃ 
complete set of sewing cards and weaving 
mats in kindergarten. His old habit of tear- 
ing clothing was by this time almost overcome, 
‘put at times would break out. One night he 
pulled all the buttons off his gown, and the 
next day, to “fit the punishment to the crime,” 
his teacher taught him to saw them on, and 
‘was surprised and delighted at his aptitude. 
This love of manual labor has shown itself all 





tea in the home of a friend in 
Boston, and from it realized 
eleven hundred and _ thirty-five 
dollars. Tom was then admitted 
to the Boston institution, April ὃ, 
1891, a little helpless mite, four 
years and nine months old, in good 
health. but with baby face and 
manner. He walked little; when left to him- 
self, would drop and creep backward. He was 
of a happy disposition—a remarkably sweet 
and winsome child—at every friendly touch 


through his course. 


Reading by touch was __ 

begun April 4 of this year, and on June 2 he 
was reading the twentieth lesson in Turner’s 
first reader. Interest in counting began to 
show itself at this time, and a love for mathe- 
matics was developed, and has continued ever 
since. The following December the slow and 
painful task of articulation was begun, and 
what patient skill was needed for this work! 
Yet his teacher realized that success in this 


undertaking would well repay all the cost. She — 


was rewarded by his speaking twenty-four 


reaching out his arms to encircle the neck of words plainly, but not loudly, on February 28, 
and on April 26 the sentence, “The sun is hot” 


the stranger. 


A special teacher was provided for him. The 


The story of his summer vacation spent at 


first thing to overcome was the habit formed {the home of his Joyal friend, Rev. Brown, at 


while in the hospital of sleeping in day time; 
\then day after day with endless, loving pa- 
tience, an effort was made to awaken the 
dormant mind, to unlock the door, and to lead 
the imprisoned spirit into the sunshine of 
knowledge and love. 


Wrentham, is one continuous chapter of happy 
days in the country. Day by day he inyesti- 


gated house and barn and garden, the wonders: 





mind and sensitive touch. His 
ideal of happiness has always’ 
been the summer at Wrentham. 

In the fall of 1894 he was ele- 
vated to the dignity of a primary 
boy. “Like Fred!” his friend_ 
He was then eight years old. in 
excellent health, and as his teach- 
er said, “faithful, generous, 
friendly, truthful, observant, neat 
(so careful of his clothes and be- 
longings that dust and dirt are 
really distrdssing to him). and 
possessing an unusually strong 
memory and much dexterity in 
the use of his hands.” 

If the philosophy of Froebel 
needed any defense, one need 
look no farther than to this child, 
so pitifully afflicted, who. planted 
in this child-garden, loved and 
nurtured, has developed so beau- 
tifully. I know of no other 6855 
where the principle of the kinder- 
garten, carefully and correctly 
applied, have worked such ἃ 
miraculous change as in the case 
of Tom. 

I must tell, for the inspiration 
of the nine-year-old boys who 
read, that, at this age, Tom’s let- 
ters are most interesting ant 
neatly written; he has conquered 
the multiplication tables through 
nine. He writes such numbers 
as 9,500, 600,000 and 120,000. and 
when adding in the typesiate. 
passes his finger down the column 
to read the figures, and has the 
correct answer when ΞΕ bottom 
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is reached. Such complete confidence has he 


cd 
Inger up the column to prove his work was: 












_ Miss 
only person he had ever known, who had tools: 


“education. During the school year of ’97, he 


completed twelve articles, writing an accurate 
escription of the object, materials and tools: 


oa 












ον used. 

The gratifying results of Tom’s net 
training might well prove an example to many 
boys who see and hear. His teacher says, “Ts 
a window cord broken? Tom will remove it, 


) 


tion? Tom is delighted to take it apart, exa- 
ΕἼ mine its intricate mechanism, and, discovering 


particularly the study of trees. During his 
rs walks at Wrentham, he continually asked 
- questions about trees, classifying by families, 
collecting, pressing and mounting specimen 
ἐς leaves of each family, and writing a descrip- 
tion of each on the opposite page. At this time 
“he recognized ten woods by smell, and the 
Bee Bcacy of his touch continued to aid ma- 
terially in this work. 

When twelve years old he seemed to realize 
his unlikeness to other boys, asking one day 
the pathetic question, “Will Tom read with 
his eyes when a man?” He spoke of his moth- 
er 85 being in “that far country,’ and one day 
announced his intention of traveling across the 
country “in nine years.” 


In 1890, Tom was admitted to the grammar 
School at Roxbury. His presence proved of 
great benefit to the boys of the school, brins- 
ing out their manliness and chivalry. He pass- 
ed creditably through the difficulties of frac- 
tions, percentage and interest, and when the) 
study of grammar—so distasteful to many boys | 
—was begun, he pronounced it “a nice little 
game.” 

Tom is very fond of traveling; his visits to 
the Pan-American at Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Washington and Philadelphia making interest- 
ing stories. On his first visit to Philadelphia, 
when he stepped from the train, even before 
greeting his friends, he drew himself up to 
his full height and said, proudly, “My state!” 
All unconscious of how little the people of his 
state had done for its unfortunate child. 1 
must tell you of the interest of one little boy! 


| 


, one of his teachers, who was the | 





of the First Church, Pittsburgh. On his re- 
turn to Sunday-school, after an attack of ty-| 
phoid, he put an envelope, which she after- 
ward found contained ten dollars, into his 
teacher’s hand, saying, “Please send this to! 
Tom. I earned it taking bad medicine, and I 
just thought I have mother and father to take! 
care of me and get me everything, and poor| 
Tom has nobody.” In this same Sunday-school 
the birthday pennies go to Tom for a Christ-. 
mas gift. One day a little girl of five from 
Cc joined the class. She had been accus- 
tomed to sing in the offering song, “Hear the 
pennies dropping, Jesus gets them all.” On, 
going home she told her mother that in C—— 
Jesus got all the pennies, but in Pittsburgh, 
Tom Stringer got half. Now she has learned | 





_ [86 meaning 
S res Ng - asmuch as Ὁ 
mn his work that the suggestion to run his | an 








pile ‘ 


least of them.” ~ : 

From the so ieties of the First Church, at). 
different times, have been sent sums amount: 
ing to about two hundred dollars. While this | 
seems a pitifully small amount toward the sup-| 


port of our state’s boy, until such time as he | 
become at least partially self-supporting, | 
those who have given have been blessed in 
g with sympathies proadened, with broth- | 


may 


givin 
erly love deepened. 


And all the while this wholesome boy strug: | 
gles on—not in the dark—for have not the lov- 


ing, patient hands of his teacher, 


whom he 


calls “my compass, for you show me the way,” 


Jed him into the light? 


Daily he lives his ex 


pressed determination “to study hard to be a | 


wise man.” 
per 


Old obstacles of habit and tem) 
are overcome; physical sluggishness gives | 
place to energetic activity. Daily new vista's 


open to his sightless eyes, new truths enter | 


his eager mizd. 


he sees, ears which hear not, he hears; 
the helpless child is free, 


for Love bas found the key. 


imprisened spirit of 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1904. 


A veport of the Trustees of the || 


Perkins Inst. on the subject of the 
home instruction of the adult blind 
and 1 with 


satisfaction the encouraging 


has reached me, note 
much 
progess of that noble work. 
most valuable part of that document 
is the personal record of the activities 


of the itinerating 


work among the adult blind, often] 


men and women who have lost their 
sight in mature lite. 
are learning to read, to operate the 
handicrafts usually taught in the 
schools, and knitting and sewing and 
fancy work of various kinds. 


The 


declarations of these indi- 


viduals who thus get bold of life with }) 


their hands, after all the snap of hope | 


had become almost extinet, give a 


pathos to the endeavor that touches 


all hearts, and makes us feel that | 


something new under the sun has 
actually come to pass. 
like a resurrection to 
and interest in life after the paralysis 


The} 


teachers in their] 


These people | 








It is almost} 


recover hope | 





of blindness has destroyed all bright- 











“Having eyes which see not, 


» the | 


ness and hope, for it often does that 
very thing. The delight felt by those | 
who come back to the interests of 
life and humanity is inspiring, and 
the movement will spread, I hope, 
tillthere will not be one ‘left to 
languish in the lethargy of this 
























preventable despair. — 





* The exuibition of the Perkins Institut 
‘the Blind, at the Boston Theatre: Tuesd 
afternoon, was a marvellous display of what 
education can do even when handicappe 1 by 
the loss of an important sense. Mr. A 
and his corps of assistants have accomplis! 
wonders in many directions, and the sigi 
pupils made a good showing in thei va 
achievements, all of which were heartily 
plauded. The house was ‘packed from pit 
dome and every one present was deeply in 
ested. ‘fhe work done by the school orch 
ed wonderful, 
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her time and her honest @ndedvor that we \'c 
fave to the service of the establishment, it 
: was herself.” Sea pe , 
ais paid sitting-room was Indecd “the eye of 
| @ Alumni 5 ῖ the house." It was the refuge for all 
tn this Undertaking. The eraduat SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1904 need of rest, care or adyice. The door ae 
present pupils of the school and women MS SERGE ever hospitably open, while 
who have had home Jessons from the sta) ‘ wn te ‘the nto 
|teachers of the adult blind will make as. DIVERS GOOD CAUSES sone jar ant μὲ πρε 10 ston Meme 

᾿ 3 eir 


|many articles as they can for the various 
tables and will be (srateful for further | : own accord in this abode of peace—a room 





‘pal ent) © 
Riubeand th ἘΠ } 
ly volunteered to 6 



























ἘΠ τ ΠΝ κα την σύν νι who are in- A Bazaar for the Blind : unique in charm to all who knew tt. 
the οἱ : ἴσος j : ' At thmes of festival, our friend sh 

ommittee of arrange- To the Editor of the Transcript owen 
Tonks HOF tHe ale ene President, Miss To encourage blind women in home her brightest colors. Busy as she was, she 
Lydia Hayes of Somerville; treasurer, Miss. | industries a bazaar, under the auspices of knew the importance of play and holiday. 
ἘΝ Ν᾽, Brownell, Newport, Ἦν ἀν; gare the Alumne Association of the Perkins The writer of these lines remembers delight- 
Miss Τὸ D. Swinerton, Boston (Hotel Institution, is to be held in the coming ful pienics in her childhood, in. the com- 
Ganlrenes . ; | autumn at the Institution, in the girls’ de- pi ΘΗΝ Ν He ear Moulton. In’ her early 
partment. The date chosen by the Associa~ days at the institution, the loving zeal of 
SUMERVILLE JOU RN AL: tion is the tenth of November, the an- | our New England saint led her to exceed 
= | niversary, of Dr, Howe’s birthday. ᾿ her strength sometimes, as on the Christ- 





establishment received a gift made with 
her own hands. 


JUNE 17. 1904. ation by which the handiwork of blind 


| women has been sold at the salesroom of 


For ten years a system has been In oper- | | mas days*when every member of that great 
Se aT the Perkins Institution. Kind and ef-|_ Atthe Perkins Institution arenoseryantes 
PERKINS INSTITUTION. ficient women have given most valuable only “hired help.’ Miss Moulton brought 
The graduating exercises of the Ber assistance to this cause; but the business to its service American women who would 
kins institution for the blind were heid is growing so large, and the need for its , have been unwilling to enter an ordinary 
last week Tuesday in Boston theatre. further development is so urgent, that a |e ΠΟΙ Ε Here, however, they wera 
‘Diplomas were presented to four gradu- competent salaried worker, besides gratu- | Lane with ee ee that gives dignity 
ates. The work of the kindergarten itous helpers, is needed. yen to menia abor, so-called. Whether 
a ; es- As this department of home industries | or not he first gave her the title, Dr. Howe 

| 


{pupils in songs and games was an 
lly interesting feature of the pro- 
‘ endowment fund large 
dequate income for 


was wont to call her “Saint, Moulton.” “fq 
the later times when he was taken and she 
was left, Saint Moulton ‘was felt by all who 
“had a part in the institution life to be the 


' 4s not a source of profit to the salesroom, 
and was originally the project of the Alum- | 
nz Association, it devolves upon the lat- 
ter to meet the financial needs of the 


pecia 
gramme. An 
‘enough to yield an a 











the maintenance of this Aa alae ΡΞ ys, mother as he had been the father of the 
has long been desired. This hope has | . As far as possible articles for the bazaar blind.” 
not yet been realized. An appeal was will be made by the blind themselves; but, Mr. Anagnos valued and appreciated her 
made for generous offerings for the sup- “vas at all fairs, dolls, candy, flowers, and as his predecessor had done. Indeed, all 
ort of this school. useful and fancy household articles will be were so reluctant to part with the beloved 
LP generally solicited. Those who desire to matron that She was prevailed upon to. con- 
BOSTON (MASS.) MORNING GLOBE. help the cause may send contributions tinue her ministrations after her strength 
. during the summer to the chairman, and in had begun to decline. She thus overtaxed 
the autumn to the Perkins Institution. and her powers, in her unselfish devotion to her 
_ these will be gratefully acknowledged. charge. Her last years, spent in retire- 
| 4904 JENNIE M. Cosy, ment, were full of physical suffering, which 
Thursday, June 16, : Chairman of Press Committee. we may be, sute she bore with great 
; LENNA D. SWINERTON, courage. 
} BAZAR FOR THE BLIND. Secretary. Her friends cannot regret her death, for 
et Address, Hotel Carlton, Boston, Mass. it was sad indeed to think of that bright, 
Perkins: Institute Workers to Cele- beautiful spirit _ chained to a frame ex- 
-prate Founder's Birthday In This ton © int evel! so Semily. ἧς inemiortSdiee UE 
| Manner. — ὃ f On YAUSCIpP always in the heart and memories of those 
|. phe ἀνε eke ‘of the birth of the SS who knew her. May her noble life and 
| founder ot the erkins institution for MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1904 unfaltering devotion to duty remain as an 
‘eating αὐ πρὶ come wll Bo αι cia a io a 
i ‘ 7 rs in the in κι on where she 
it eae uty for this year’s ὅν Rattner: i atte ssiialy Masaya Secor passed so many SS. and happy years. 
servance of Dr Samuel G. Howe’s anni- LORENCE Howe Hat 
I y ‘always been kept 
peabemty i Ὁ Ν day of remem- MISS MARIA CROSBY MOULTON WORCESTER (MASS.) TELEGRAR. 
prance, but as Dr Howe himself was a — 
ultilitarian, first. raat this year the | The title of saint is not often conferred 
celebration takes the form of a bazar, |on a living man or woman. Still more 
which will be held in the girls’ buildings | rarely is it accorded by the members of th ; 49 4 
in aid of the work department for,pitnd hausenotel Hence, Ries τὶ woman is ana MoE Nes SMe ei 
Wea ‘ork of blind women, done at this beautiful name by those coming into ἜΠΗ : {Ὁ}: 
home, has for 10 years bee. sou ae ὩΣ daily contact with her we feel she must uy vgn 
Hatleae pon Jed Sh nites richly deserved it. Such a woman was ; : 
ou BO SEE. ; Miss Maria C. Moulton, who passed from ἘΝῚ 
and om ent Oita hare acted < a this life on May 22, at the age of eighty- ee 
‘perinten , without charge, but the five years. For nearly forty years (1853 to 
work has m to such eget oath atin 1892) she had been head matron at the Per- ἢ 
that. dal Ἢ ἃ ΟΣ ΕΣ τ eel aii kins Institution for the Blind. Such was ; ᾿ 
cee ver ray a high standard, her title and office, but the term is poor and 
fe Keep ε ow I Rp a Otte and to aid weak to express what she did and was. Not cup uf 
in selecting material. ἡ δ only was she an ideal matron but the firm Garin ase 
Graduates and pupils 1 Howie friend, wise counsellor and true house- ἣν : 
HOt Mee wu ἮΝ ateful to any mother to the family of two hundred per- 4 beat | We, 
ee those who dwell in darkness, sons, blind for the most part, committed to Thomas Andrews 9 : 
who may wish to aid by contributing her charge. 1 9 79 UE 
articles for ΠΕ ΘΝ ΠΕ να ἘΣ απ ἴδῃ WE What manner ef woman was this New : ᾿ 
Holes ee ἐν ἀν ΜΠ ΟΝ Miss Jennie M. ngland saint, and how did she succeed so a, δ. r 
Colby, hotel Cartton, Boston. In. the greatly in her undertakings? Tall, slender Webster Studies flard, 
autumn the articles will be received at and erect, one could not look at her with- . 
{natitutic Ξ out seelng that she possessed a remarkable f 
BOSTON (MASS.) AMERICAN. combination of sweetness and power. There ᾿ ce 


was a sparkle in the blue eyes, when a 


smile lit up the handsome face, even some- 
times a look of roguish merriment. She AT PERKINS INSTITUTE FOR 
was “gentle as an angel, firm and stanch Σὰ 
Thursday, June 16, 1904. as a Puritan.”” Born in the State of Maine, 
ouraeT ee esol 7 ; Maria Moulton was a thorough New Ens- SIGHTLESS AT BOSTON 
The ae τὴ ἘΣ Semvel, αὶ lander in character and appearance, while bn 
beet for the Blind this summer, as her adherence to the Swedenborgian faith a 
the birthday of the founder is Nov. 10. gave her a certain poetry and charm. 
------.---. “Rigidly conscientious, she was at the same 


time marvellously considerate and delicate . 

in all-the relations of life.” W Il Ρ ς γ tion 
It has been said that the character of I aSS ummer aca 

the men and women whom Dr. Howe ap- 

pointed to the various positions of trust in t it . 

his institution’ was very remarkable. All a ome, αν 

felt the spirit of their indomitable leader, 

and ably indeed was he seconded by this 








: refined, noble and high-minded woman. . ot aw 
| From her appointment dated a new epoch ᾿ ἔς πον 
| ἢ Special to The Sn 
ἡ in the management of the- domestic affairs toe ἐ ἘΝ 
| | WHE —Deprived of his 


of the institution. “She put her whole soul 
and heart into her work. It wasmot merely 


a - “ἀὅτἶτμὑ.. ““" τς ees ἔστ πο ὶ fea = ~~ 











ψασυ ιν ΟΉΨΩΝΝ 








Ἐν Will 
of ‘Dr Samuel 
















1s Institution for ne Blind will 
ebrat the birthday of its 
' amuel G, Howe, by a "p27ar 
irls’ building, in aid of ae work 
nent for blind wonien, 
































e Boron done by blind women of, 
as always been sold at the 
93 fiston St ea nom- 












ertaken by etficient women 
ise to the institution. Now, | 
epartment ae grown so 
orker is needed to travel 
6 women and to and from the, 
and oversee the quality of the 
in the selection of material 

up new lines of industry. This 
ker will, of course, be salaried, | 
hoped that the projected fair 
ne, at least, of the money |} 










table: will. be prepared and pre- 
or by graduates, pupils and con- 
rs of the work, and already the 
erial to be gold is accumulating, 
‘date is so far away as Nov 

Ξ Sore who are willing to help may 
jods destinad for sale at the bazar 
chairman of the press committee, 


Jennic Me. at hotel Carlton, 


ring the summer. In the au-| 
s should be sent direct to the 





















| and the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
a} will furnish the entertainment, which 
will. consist of voeal and instrumental | 


A 
3 struments and are 


| bhigh.order. OFMIMELLL eyewear 


‘Diplomas were pr esented 


eb psteceeesins sty 


‘ phursd June 16, 1904. 





will be given π᾿ πθ΄ peardner 


th α eatre, Monday, June 27. 
Py quintet of musicians, Pennies of 
the Perkins ins titute for the Blind, 





music, together with select readings. 

The whole concert will be given by 
these blind artists, who, though their) 
“eyes are closed to the scenes of earth, 
Sare able to see with their finger tips 
and revel in the realm of musie to the 
‘delight of their hearers. 
They play all sorts of musical in-) 
artists in their line 
‘of work. The seats, will be at popular 
‘prices and the concert will be of a 





SOMERVILLE (MASS.) JOURNAL. 


Friday, dune 47, 1994. 


PERKINS INSTITUTION. 


γ΄ ἡ 
\ 


The graduating exercises of tl Per- 
kins institution for the blind we he'd 
in Boston theatre. 


last week Tuesday 
to four gradu- 


The work of the kindergarten 
es and games was an es- 
pecially interesting feature of the pro- 
gramme. An endowment fund large) 
enough to yield an adequate income for! 
the maintenance ie wavs kindergarten) 
has long been desired. This hope has) 
not yet been realized. An appeal wal 
made for generous offerings for the sup 


port of this school. 


ates. 
pupils in sons 


fADLEV'S BLIND NATURALIST, 









SLARENCHE HAWKES; ‘THE POET. 





An Interesting Review of His Life 
and its Handicapped Achievements. 


[Written by Many CAROLINE. CRAWFORD “for 
The Sunday Republican.) 


The exact converse of those rebuked in 
scripture because “having eyes they see 
not” fits Clarence Hawkes. Though blind 
from boyhood, this writer sees ail that goes 
ou in the out-of-doors and sees it so well 
that he is fast earning an important place 
for himself among 20th century natural- 
ists. So full of the varying aspects of Na- 
ture ‘are many of his productions, so im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the good, green 


W ceds, that one can scarcely believe, in- 
deed, as one reads them, that the author 


really is blind. How does he do 1} That 
is the Guestion I asked, and here is the 
answer as he himself gave ‘it to me a few 
weeks ago at his home in old Hadley:— ~ 
“When I was only 


singing in the morning, and 


three or four years | 


old 1 used to listen, eagerly to the robins 
at night their 


sweet voices were the last I heard before 





going to sleep. 
brook near my 


to deserve its pretty name, 
The squirrels, too, used 
apple orchard,—so near 


{ποιοῖς ‘perfume, —especiaily 
that ger. Alea might 





hen there was the little 
home, a tiny stream, which 
gurgled and hopped so gleefully as fairly 
Dance-Along. 
to come into the 
the house that 
every room was fragrant in May, with. its 
Ὶ em 


























































hole vemains, “ἢ course, ᾿ 
‘for some hours to the 
i theory that the 
suction is exploded no 
he cespeare constant 
ἀπ. a type of 
ana me We 






trickling through 
come a cry like thai 





‘ a 
t he Sas of the b is 
bottom is n 


he seasons, 
cate the coming ΟἹ 


“heb. d 
“up under then 


Oat vee race ho 
h the distance ea 
Θ eS to his neighbor t. 


surely the conflagration that ὃ 
approach of wi ter : Ἐν 
maples that gt 
the water. Six 


Ss aso. you. know, Se in} wm 
Ὁ hunt and trap 


a ; 
would tell ‘about the da . 
far ae had ἐ a 
; d 
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ene, Have has said of IS 
he bas never cared for conve i 
‘ing if he might succeed h: 


ha icceeded the prese 
the content pages of m cea 
s, 10 books to 
ests fro 











A wonde Νὰ ue 
developed . The 
streams, the birds, and the 
flowers all left their deep 
‘his sensitive soul, 


Then bis joyous boy nature suddenly esl 
1 


ceived a painful check by an accident in 
which he broke his left ankle, and which 
resulted in the amputation of the leg. 
this time he s hi 
the fact that this first terrible blow could 
not dull his desire for out-of-door jife 
proves pethaps more conclusiyely than 
anything else could the tremendous 
strength of with Nature, It 


15} 
he was but nine years old. Πα 


-sightless. 17 ; 


our years later that, while out 
_ the accidental discharge of a 
un put out the aight of his 


he said tc me one 

tming home on old Hadley 
orning when I Inst 

the faces of those 

years ago the 12th of 


as hunting woodcock’ 


friends— with another boy 

amp, We had been “ol- 

je of one of my favorite 

le or so. ‘The day 

nd the «foliage had 

cast, Never i:afore: 

6. There seemed to 

In the woods. Then 

. of a woodcock’s wing, 

tgun, the »aiu of a score 
, and total darkness. 

t disappearance of my 

ἃ οὗ it came back. Then, 

ater would ouze vut of 


the 


s across the hall with | 


he curtain,—but I could 


me anguish of those days can 


ed,” Mr Hawkes went 
f the light before its 
‘occupied several weeks, 
ne I suffered as much 


scareely 
on. “The 
final diss 


y_as a person usually | 


During the next 'two 
tly undergoing severe 
hope of recovering my 














becn naturalist ever since I was a bit 
lof ἃ tot, and used to crawl out on the 


who 
particulaily _ her animal 
life, may claim this title. Ana 1 would 


‘even paraphrase Coleridge to remark that 


the most successful naturalist is he who 
‘Joveth best all things, 
small,” Why, even now, I 


to. Aud. that 1 know morte of the animal 
‘life about me than many of my, sse-ng 
| neighbors 1 am sure. 1 prep- 
aration you niny care to know, a 000k 

cn the frog peop:e, a 0 

hake friends Swhile. angling in the Con- 

necticut.” Woe hes 
Vory appropriately the first book of this 
blind naturalist was called “Pebbles and 

Shells.” Instantly the work (published in 

1895) founda place for itself by reason 

‘of its marvelous description of the vary- 
ling aspect of things by night and day, wine 
ter, spring, fall and summer. The moet 
competent eritics in the country ἜΠΟΣ 
the opinion that, had the verses been pub- 
lished without any indication to the con- 
‘trary, no yeader wonld have suspected that 
the author was blind, so wonderfully are 
the changing beauties of earth here repro-\, 
duced, One sonnet, {The Mountain to the 
|Pine,”’ in this first book drew from Mary 
‘Wilkins, herself possessed, as a fine Son 
ume since has proved, of an exquisite ery 
ing for trees, these appreciative wor Be 
“This very beautiful sonnet makes me 
feel that you see the true inwardness of 
‘things better for not secing the outward 
semblance.” That sonnet now has a place 
of honor in Stedman's anthology. In it the 
'Mountain thus addresses Saree ΕΣ Ὦ 
᾿ ta ajestic monarch ΟἹ e wood 
Thon. ta cet where no wild vines dare to 

Men call thee old, and say that thou hast 
A ese: within my rugged steep; 

Yet unto me thy life Is but a day, 

When I recall the things that I have seen— 

The mountain monarchs that baye passed 
upon the spot: where first I saw thy green, 

For I] am older than the age of man, — 

Or all the living things that erawl or creep, 
Or birds of alr, or creatures of the deep; 

I was the first dim outline of God's plan, — 
Only the waters of the restless sea a 
And the infinite stars in heaven are ΟἹ i) 

me. 7 


τὰ excellent beginning in_authorshi 
wan Sone in 1896 by a _voluthe calle 
Nphree Little Molks,” a book of children’s 
poems, whose spirit and cadences ae 
been well compared to the work of ἴεν 
‘and Stevenson. Since that time Mr 
'Hawkes has issued about a book a yee 
‘the most notable of his productions an 
/the most ambitious being, perhaps, that 


| published in 1900 and called ‘Hope of 
ibe World.” | ἐς i i 
The principal poem i_ ἘΝ ἰὴ 


lection is written in ‘ 
he oe with which the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam has made us familar. 
But the inspiration of Mr Hawkes’s verse 
is glorious optimism, in place of the ae 
simistie materialism identified ea the 
‘york of the Persian poet. Our blind nat- 
uralist here proclaims in luminous ine 
‘that truth lies in the intuitions, that ἂς 
things tend to good, and that the ak of 
faith sweeps ever wider circles and hori- 
yous. Very effective use has bere been 
made of the FitzGerald quatrain wi 
third unrhyming line. And very Se y 
does the sightless bard rebuke fons is ; 
uiet study on old Hadley street our th 
dentury Just of power and. riches:— ; 
Where are the millions who have lived and 
Ϊ fed, — 


u δ Farben 
ΐ εἶνι erosses and been crucified, 
eee Berber joy e’en from the hour of 


2 4 
th,» πον το ται 
And δ to sate a Caesar's baugh 













But how bath man perverted God’s decree 
By placing boundaries o'er the land and sea 
hat some may own, where others shall 
not Walk, 
Or even enjoy a blossom or a tree! 


There is a king whose name is ellow ‘ol 
And a red mart are all things tdaght ned 
sold— 7 


Position, fame, and even love or hate, 
And whew, he frowns, is hunger, want and 
cold. ν 


But Mr Hawkes does not leave tha 


proposition so. Too much of an optimist 
is he not to present some solution of our 
cehtury’s problems. And this solution for 
him lies in love, love of God, love of men, 
abd,—last but not least,—love of all the 
creatures. P . 
One creature there is whom Mr Hawkes 
himself loves with surpassing affection. 
This is Master Frisky, the beat 
dog, who is the hero of the naturalist’s 
first prose work, a volume which, when it 
appeared, was pronounced one of the best 
stories of dog life ever presented to the 
public. The best of it is that it is all 
true. I myself am always greeted 
Frisky when I knock at the vite-sung 
door of the pleasant Hawkes Esomestead, 
on the right of sleepy old Hadley'’s wide 
strip of central green. The dog locked at 
me the day of my first visit with eyes sce 
gentle and sagacious that I have believed 
ever since all the wonderful things Mr 
Hawkes’s book relates of him. mowever 
skeptical I might have been before of any | 
animal clever enough to have called an 
‘organ “a growl box,’ the manipulator of 
which was pulling cats’ tails when he 
‘managed the stops, and kicking the con- 
ltributing canines when he used the pedals, 
I was ready to accept it all after seeing 
Frisky. ; meee le 
Every truly successful man owes a large 
pertion of his ‘success, biography shows 
‘us, to women. Mr Hawkes is. nu exe 
‘tion to this rule. When he began to 
his mother helped and encouraged hit 
‘Very touchingly he records: “it was her 
dear hand that cerrected my proof shi ts 
and scanned my first ‘copy.’ And it was 
her noble and heroic life that inspired m 
to write. When she died I thought | 
must succumb utterly so keen was © 
grief and so great was my loss.” ie 
Yet the law of compensation which had 
given to this sightless youth he Ones 
to express himself in prose and verse, and 
a tender mother to help him in his writ 
ing, sent him soon after his mother’s death 
a sweet and devoted friend, whe is no 
his wife. here was a very pretty little 
romance, of course, for Mrs Bawkes w; 
‘am artist, and she illustrated some of th 




















sightless Siugeos vers 

“But she has alwz nD 
he relates with a smile, “from the time 
long ago when 1 wrote bad poewy for 
country newspapers. Her faith in my abil- 
ity to succeed has strengthened my on 
‘faith ‘most materially. But you must 
cher. Then perhaps you will realize 
ter what finding her here in old H 
Meant to me.” πος 

A few minutes later the blind 
proudly led Mrs Hawkes, a graceful 
,an with a charming face and a s 





voice, into the tastefully-furnished | j 
parlor, where our first talk had been going 
on. “This is she whom I love, honor and 
obey,” he said, ‘simply. How ideal their 
‘union is I have since come to’ know well. — 

All the labor-saving devices whi | in- 
\vention has produced to mitigate blind- 
ness are to be found in Mr eyes 
pleasant study. He himself uses -type- 
writer and a writing machine. He con- 
ducts the affairs of an author with the ut- 
most regularity and with admirable busi- 
ness sense. He seldom appeals to editors 
on the score of blindness. On the con- 
trary, he sends his material here and there 
quite AS a seeing writer would, and he 
bears the inevitable rebuffs of a literary 
career With a sunniness that offers a real 
lesson to his fellow-workers. He is a 
member of the Boston authors’ club, and 
the yalued friend of many well-known lit- 
erary men and women, He corresponds 
coustantly with Helen Keller, and with 
many other sightless folk whom he feels 
ean be cheered by bright newsy letters. 
‘To hear from him or meet him is certainly 
au inspiration. for his genius and his pluck 
have successfully conquered obstacles that 
Would long 2g0 have daunted ordinary 
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at which will take place 

theatre next Monday 
Bh 7. It is a literary and 
concert by a_ blind quintet 
e Perkins Institute and the | 
‘enservatory of Music. They | 
e all artists in their line. | 
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᾿ dl Sa selections. 
is. seas Up of 35 players, 


rlory difficult excerpts from 
ΕΜ, of Beethoven, Haydn, 
chubert, Dittersdorf and oth-| 
and also notable works of 
_ Reinecke, 
lly, with this orchestra, the) 
wo rks in a different manner 
at ie ordinary system. Edwin L. 


ὯΝ the orchestral τὼ printed) 


diencé. With his baton he 


aple of taps as a signal to begin. 





ges of tempo by this 


nce: -—Boston Transcript. 





᾿ anit BLIND, 
“ WINS AB. 


The! 


ceeiane now include in 





ini, Grieg, Hofmann, Mendels-| 
een 


rdiner, who lias formed this orches- 


By 

ar of the musicians, so that the 
id of his' tapping cannot reach the 
gently, 
aS out the speed and then gives a) 





sop te 
ich, although heard by the keen-| 
ned musicians, is not in the least 
udible to people making up an Sug) 


quintet of graduates from thie 
ADLOUS orchestra, and who are also 
raduates of the Boston Conservatory) 
usic, will appear in Gardner next) 
nad eyouns at the Gardner thea-| 











Neil J. Devlin. 
Struck by a Baseball Five Years! 
Ago He Injured Optic Nerve | 
and Shut Out Daylight. 








Se ΘΙ ΞΕΕς 


Mine den totally blind for five years | 
Neil J. Devlin, a student of Boston Col- | 
lege, succeeded in passing his exami- 
nations and received the degree of A. B. 
at the graduating exercises last night. 
| Struck by a baseball five: years ago 
| Devlin was deprived of ‘his sight. He 
manfully continued his studies: and has | 
earned his degree. 

He cheerfully greeted The Boston | 
Journal reporter yesterday at his home | 
at 171 Princeton street, Hast Boston. 

“T am very glad to be able to gradu- 
ate,’’ he said, “‘and they have been very’ 
kind to me at the college, both: class- 
mates and: professors. I have not yet 
decided what I will do, but I have sev- | 
eral pupils for the summer, and will | 
have my hands full. I got through my | 
studies by having some one read for. 
me. My memory did the rest.” 

Devlin was_born in Boston and at-— 
tended the Eliot School before losing: 
his sight. He afterward went to Per- 
kins Institute and in 1899 ne entered | 
Boston College. In 1901 he took the) 

medal of his class. The next year he 
Was awarded the medal for French and 
English and last year he received hon- 
orable mention for logic, physics and 
metaphysics, and was awarded a purse 
of gold for French, . 

He is very popular with his. class-| 
mates and tutors, and was president of | 
the class and class corres ondent for 
the college magazine, “The Stylus.’ 
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BOURKE COCKRAN 
AT BOSTON CL COLLEGE 


Tells Graduating niin Chase that Catholic 
Church Is Fountain. of Freedom 
and 15. Natural Supporter of This 

Government. — 








᾿ Thirty ἌΡΗ πα of Boston Collexe. 
“received academic degrees last’ evening | 
at commencement exercises held in the 
‘college hall, the principal feature be- 
ing an address by W. Bourke Cockran 
of New York. Twenty-nine members 
of the class were made bachelors of 
dart; and upon one was conferred the 
degree of bachelor of science. A ‘great } 
audience filled every seat and ὈΡΘΆ τὴ 
‘flowed the vestibules, } 
_ Mr. Cockran was escorted by the | 
Rey. William F: Gannon, S. J.,’ presi- ᾿ 
dent of Boston College, and the Rev. 


Joseph H. Rockwell, S. J., vice-presi- 
dent. They were followed © by the 
seniors in caps and gowns, and by. the 
¢ollege alumni. The stage and its sur-. 
roundings were bright with decorations | 
of college and class colors and the 
national emblem. | 

‘Four of the graduates appeared , as 
‘commencement | essayists, ἢ as follows: 
“The Church and Civil’ Government,” 
‘William T. Miller of Hast Boston; “The 
‘Church and Progress,’’ Charles J. Leddy 
of Epping, N. Be; ;. “The Beene and 
Social Problems,’ ‘David τῇ Fulton of. 
Somerville; “The Ghurch and Human 
Freedom,” Philip Ἐπ ‘Kennedy of Ros- 
lindale. : 

At the conclusion of the ‘essays the 
degrees were conferred by President 
Gannon as follows: | 

Bachelors of art: Joseph Miasesiere! 
Barden, John Vincent Barrett, James. 

‘Edward Collins, James Augustine: 
Crowley, John Joseph Cummings, Neil 
Joseph Devlin, Clement Joseph Dore, 
Leo Adrian Dore, James Henry 
‘Downey, Michael John Downey, James 
William. Driscoll, David. Hugh Ful- 
ton, Philip Francis Kennedy, Charles — 
᾿ Joseph Leddy, ‘ Patrick John Lydon, | 
Francis Alexander MacNeil, John Cor- | 
nelius Madden, Vincent Paul Masterson, 
Hugh Joseph McHlaney, Richard Stan- 
islaus Millard, William ‘Tell. Miller, 
Frederick’ Francis Muldoon, Stephen 
‘Joseph Murdock, Daniel Joseph Murphy, ° 
_ Leonard ‘Ambrose Murphy, Joseph John | 
Quinlan, Joseph Aloysius Quinn, 
Joachim Patrick, Shea, ΗΝ Patrick 
Sheanon. 

Bachelor of science: George Bertram 
Mah han, 

Neil Joseph evan who is totally 
blind, received a great ovation as he 
Was led forward’ by ‘a classmate to 
πλῷ the coveted parchment. 

' Mr. Cockran was: greeted with a great 
outburst of applause as he arose to 
speak. He spoke in a congratulatory 
vein at first, and then referred to the” 
fact that, in the essays just read, it ex-. 
plained that the Catholic church from 
the beginning was ‘the friend of free- 
dom, of progress, the agency of truth 
itself to the settlement of social prob- 
lems; above all the support.of republic 
nism. The Catholic church is not only 

u friend of freedom, but she is’ the 

untain of freedom. (Applause.) She 
ee not only the friend of progress, but 
‘the light, and. she is. the natural sup-. | 

_ porter of this ~ government’) in these | 
“United States: 

In speaking of the eonversion of the, 
“United States to the Catholic faith, it 
᾿ is ‘well that we should explain what we 
mean. We, do not mean any change in 
| the form of this government; it is the 
| most perfect form of government that’ 
| τὰ inds, of men ever struck off. It is 
through Catholic instruction. 

Society is now organized upon a ‘Chris- 
‘tian moral law. Labor is free, it is dig- 
nified, it is noble. The Gatholic layman 

“must find his proper place and fill it by 
| achieving larger success in whatever 
4 occupation of life he may choose. 

The speaker then went ‘to to distin- 
ΠΝ between success:as considered in 
the acquisition of wealth and the ac-' 
‘complishment of some noble object, the | 
constant occupation of the Faculties 
which me men a real happiness. 
pictured ‘the safety deposit vaults y 
,ited by the rich as the gloomiest plac 
vearth. Here they simply nodded in a) 
‘cool manner, while outside they were 
‘cordial in their greetings. { ‘Gh 
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BOSTON COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Hon. Bourke Cockran Delivers an ‘Ad- 
dress to the Thirty Graduates 

Commencement at Boston College at- 
tracted a,’ throng to ‘the college hall last 
evening. Rev. William ἘΝ’ Gannon presided, 
and the programme included an address by 
Hon. Bourke Cockran of New York, whose 
owes wae) sme COnversion Or the univ- 
ed States to Catholicity.’” 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Coekran 
said: ‘‘Concelve the importance of such a 
conversion to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people! Consider what a security it 
would afford to the permanence of repub- 
lican government on this continent! The 
conversion of the United States is not an 
extravagant conception, but a practicable 
enterprise, well within the bounds of ac- 
complishment, and I expect you and other 
graduates of Catholic colleges 
a4 part in justifying this faith which 
I profess. The Catholic Church 
not merely the friend of freedom, 
but she is the’ fountain of  free- 
dom; she is not only the friend of progress, 
but she is the light of progress; she is not 
| only the natural support of this Govern- 
ment and of republicanism in these United 


| States, but the origin of the constitution | 


| which we value is hers, every feature which 
we prize is not to be found in any proceed- 
ings in Philadelphia at the close of the last 
| century; it is not to be found in the Decla- 
| ration of Independence, in the bill of rights 
or in the magna charta, nor in any monu- 
ment to human wisdom or of human free- 
|dom. It is to be found on the shores of 
Lake Galilee when the gospel of Christ was 
preached to all men, and its fundamental 
feature was that all men were born equal 
in the sight of God. 

“Now to work the conversion of the 
‘United States to the Catholic faith, it is 
well that we should first of all explain 
what we mean by the expression. We do 
not mean any change in the form of gov- 
ernment, It is the most perfect form of 
| government that the hands of Christian 
men ever struck off at one time. 
fruit of Catholic instruction. It was 
preached from Catholic pulpits and illus- 
trated in the discipline of the Catholic 
Church.” 

The Commencement parts were of un- 
usual excellence. William T. Miller of 
Portland, Me., formerly of East Boston, 
delivered an oration on “The Church and 
Civil Government.” Charles J. Leddy fol- 
lowed with a forcible address on “ὙΠῸ 
Chureh and Progress,” and David H. Ful- 
ton spoke on ‘‘The Church and Social Prob- 
lems.’’ Philip ἘΠ. Kennedy of Jamaica Plain 
shad for his subject ‘The Church and 
Human Freedom,’’ and he also delivered the 
valedictory. 

Among the thirty who received the de- 
gree of the college was Neil J. Devlin, who, 
though blind, has gone through the entire 
collegiate course with high honors. In the 

. award of prizes he was given an honorable 
mention in psychology and natural theolo- 
sy, and the gold medal in geology. 

The awards were made by President 
Gannon, assisted by Fr. Rockwell, as fol- 
lows: 

Christian doctrine, 5 
founded by the late D. EH. Tully tor ne eoak 
|Daper on *‘The Marks of the Church,’’ David H. 
Fulton; second, $25 in gold, P. F. Kennedy. 

Christian doctrine, course Β, $25 in gold, 
founded by the late D. H. Tully for the best 
paper on *‘The Marks of the Church;” J. F. Mc— 
Morrow; second, $15 in gold, A. J. O'Brien, 

The alumni prize of $50 in gold, for the best 
essay on ‘‘Newman's Place in English Litera— 
vat ones τὲ $25 th ld, the gi 
of ἜΘ᾽ for the best eek on phe ace concen 
|and modern, and its influence towards the moral 


|and Intellecteal elevation of society,’’ Ὁ. 
Fulton. 
νοι Prize of $25 in gold, the gift of the 
80, for the best essay on “Radium,” 
END 
n the oratorical contest a purse of $50, the 
, gift of Rey. John F. Cummins, "12, for the best— 
written and spoken oration, P. J. Lydon. 

A prize of $25 in gold, the gift of Erin Court 
of the Catholic Order of Foresters of Massachu— 
setts (a testimonial to their chaplain, Rev. 
Thomas I. Gasson, S. J.), far the best brochure in 
economics, W. T. Miller. The next in merit, J. 
A. Quinn, was awarded a Special prize on ac— 
count of the excellence of his work. 

A ‘prize of $25 in gold, the gift of Erin Court 
ores Ne e testimb pial Ue eres chaplain), for the 

on the. O80} 
Thomas Aquinas Tee Bulga system of St. 
old medal, gift of Bishop O'Connell = 
len Me., D. H. Fulton; premium, P. re Ken 


class of 
al Baas 


en— 


to play | 


is | 


It is the | 


eae 

ANSORIPT, 
The ethics and political economy gold medal, 
gift of the class of 92, Ὁ, H. Fulton; premium, P. 


Ἐκ, Kennedy. 
| The literature gold medal, at Fulton. 
n. 


The geology prize, N. J. Dev 
Junior year logic and metaphysics es medal, 
Joseph V. Nevins; premium, Edward J. Camp 


bell and William A.,O’Brien ex equo. 

The lMterature gold medal, Edward J. Camp- 
bell and William A. O'Brien ex equo. 

The physics gold medal, John F. Greene. 

The Latin, Greek and English literature gold 
medal, J. Francis MeMorrow and Andrew J. 
O'Brien ex equo; premium, Joseph A. Spelman, 

The mechanics, geology and astronomy first 
prize, A. J. O'Brien; second, J. ἘΠ᾿ McMorrow. 

The general chemistry first prize, A, J, O'Brien; 
second, J. F. MeMorrow. 

Freshman, English literature, section A, gold 
medal, D. V. FitzGerald. 

Trigonometry and analytical geometry first 
prize, J. P. Grady; second, D. V. FitzGerald. 

Advanced French, section A, prize, Ὁ, V, Fitz— 
Gerald. 

Latin, Greek and English literature, section B, 
gold medal, James Kerrigan. _ : 
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*Exdidorar δὶς τῆς ἑβδομάδος 
Κατὰ Τρίτην καὶ Παρασκευήν 


— = 


TPITH, 14 "]ουνίον 1904 


-EAMINEY EN AMEPIKE 


— ἽΛπασαι at ἐφημερίδες τῆς Βοστώνης 
[γράφουσιν ἐκτενῶς περὶ τῶν κατὰ τὴν πὰ- 
φελθοῦσαν Τρίτην ἐν τῇ χαλλιπρὲπεῖ αἰθούσῃ 
,Boston Theatre“ γενομένων éviau- | 


























τοῦ 
σίων ἐξετάσεων χαὶ γυμνασμάτων τῶν μὰ- 
ϑητῶν τῆς ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτη σχολῆς τῶν 
τυφλῶν χαὶ χωφαλάλων, τῆς διευθυνομένης 
ὑπὸ τοῦ διαχεχριμένου ὁμογενοῦς x. Μιχαὴλ 
᾿Αναγνωστοπούλου. Αἱ ἐξετάσεις ἤρξαντο 
διὰ τοῦ λόγου τοῦ στρατηγοῦ "Απλετων, 
προέδρου τῆς ἐπιτροπῆς τῆς σχολῆς ταύτης, 
ἐξυμνήσαντος τὸ ἔργον τοῦτο τοῦ ἀειμνήστου 
φιλέλληνος Σαμουὴλ Χάου, ὅπερ ἑδραίωσε 
καὶ προήγαγε μεγάλως ὃ ἐπάξιος αὐτοῦ διά- 
|Soyog καὶ γαμθρὸς ext θυγατρὶ x. Μ. “Aya- 
Ὑνωστόπουλος. Ἔν ὅλοις σχεδὸν τοῖς μαθή- 
‘wast, ἤτοι ἐν τῇ γεωγραφίᾳ, γεωμετρίᾳ, 





ἠλεχρισμῷ κλπ. οἱ μαθηταὶ διὰ τῶν clots! 
χὼν ἀπαντήσεών τῶν προεκάλεσαν μεγάλας 
ἐπιδοχιμασίας, ἐπίσης δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐχτε- 
λεσθεῖσι διαφόροις γυμνάσμασιν. Ἰζατόπιν ἐν 
μέσῳ πολλῶν χειροχροτημάτων ἐδόθησαν τὰ 
διπλώματα εἰς τοὺς τελοιοφοίτους καὶ οὕτως 
ἐπεσφραγίσθη ἡ λαμπρὰ αὕτη τελετὴ, χαθ᾽ 
ἣν ὡς πάντοτε, ἀντεπροσωπεύετο ὅλος ᾧ ἀ- 
φιστοχρατιχὸς κόσμος τῆς Βοστώγης. 
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THE PERKINS INSTITUTION AT ST. 
LOUIS 


The following extracts are taken from 
two letters written by the superintendent 
of one of the leading schools for the blind 
in this country to the director of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind in South 
Boston: 

“J am very much impressed with your 
exhibit, and I regret that the exhibition 
cases are utterly inadequate for ‘any pur- 
pose except for wing cases. . . . The 
kindergarten display was beautiful. The 
tiles showing ears of corn were remarka- 
ble. The articles were most admirably 
packed and all except three small pleces 
of unbaked clay came out intact. . 
I shall ask my board of trustees to send 
three or four of our teachers to St. Louis | 
just to study your exhibit. I think it will | 
be worth the expense. . ... The only | 
thing I regret in connection with your 
wonderful exhibit is its practical burial in | 
those contemptible official display cases. 

- . It will require determination and | 
patience on the part of an interested in- | 
vestigator; but if he takes the needed pains | 
his researches will be rewarded by finding 
before his eyes a most beautiful and aston- | 

ishing record of what the teaching of the , 
blind can accomplish and has accomplished 
in this “country.” 5 
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Friday, June 
fair committee of the Perkins in 
alumni association which w 
in November. 
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BLIND QUINTET 


Vocal And Instrumental 
| Artists 


$ 
————_ 


AT GARDNER THEATRE TO NIGHT 





This evening at the Gardner thea- 
tre a most unique entertainment will 
take place. A quintet of blind musi- 
cians from Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, who are also graduates from 
the New England Conseryatory of Mu- 
sic, will give a popular concert in 
Gardner. 
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ese young men, who are totally 
id to the scenes of earth, hay 
am) educated in those institutions, 
hat they have it: a large oe 





ὃ quered their affliction, and are ca 
ible not only of interesting an au 
nce, but of winning their own way 


he musicians are artists of music 
h the piano, cornet, violin and 
0, cand the young man who is tie 

tionist of the party is said to be 





! press of his humorous’ recitals. 
ΤῚ le concert is at popular prices, 
the interesting and varied pro- 
m should insure a good house. 


Weaver, pianist; 
ATILONE ; Charles H. Amadon, cornet: 
and violinist; Barnard Levin, ’cel-| 
Ἐς. H. Davidson, reader. | 
The program follows: 
ἢ Part. 1. : | 
ano Solo—Polonaise, Op. 40.Chopin' 
ΠΝ Weaver. | 
ritone ‘Solos—(a) ‘The Rosary” 
ie. Nevin 
(Ὁ) “The Nightingale Has a 


Lyre of Gold”.... ....Whepley 
Mr. Clenon. 
"4 Mybear 
Ὁ ᾿ Mr. Amadon, 
Selected Readings— 
ὌΝ Mr. Davison. 
“Ὁ Thou Sublime Sweet. Evening 


γὴν Star” (‘Cello Solo).... ....Wagner 








Ὗ ὍΝ Mr. Leyin. 

: aMlarinet Solo—Waltz........Venzano 

tae Mr. Weaver. | 

“Vocal Duet—‘Haste Crimson Morn- 

ΝΡ feist, (ih ae 1. 9 aes DoneZzeti 
_ Mr. Clenon and Mr. Amadon. 

ibs Part 2. 

Cello Solo—Gavotte.... ......Popper 
τὰ ΠΟ ΡΘΗ shes osc Se seis, | 

Selected Readings— | 

i Mr, Davison. | 

: Cornet Solo—Three Star Polka, | 


ΕΝ ta Bagley 
Bids Mr. Amadon. | 
Baritone Soles—(a) ‘Wearing Awa’”’ 

Foote 


(b) “Sweetheart”... ....Chadwick 
Mr. Clenon. 
Clarinet and Cornet Duet—‘Cheer- 
a ) fulness.... 2... ......--.-.Gumbert 
᾿ς Mr. Weaver and Mr. Amadon. | 


Violin Solo—“Cayatina”.... ....Raff 
fied Mr. Amadon. 
Piano Solo—‘“Rigoletti Fantaisie” 

Liszt} 


Mr. Weaver. 


ay) NEVIS 
) NEW s. 


ἢ Monday, June 27, 1904. 
ΡΝ fail to take in the wiifia quin- 
tet at the Gardner theatre this even-| 
price of tickets is so low) 


ing. The ¢ “ἢ 
the y ise should be 2s 
i crowded hou δ δῆ vee 
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AT AMHERST. | 





/ ᾿ ᾿ 
Class Day Exercises.—Hyde Prize Speak-| 
ing Price Announcements and Re- 


unions, 


Yesterday was class day at Ambherst| 
vollege. 5 

The ivy exercises in the college church 
ppened the day. President Hastman, Dp.) 
Pp. Clarke ‘of Hast Granby, Ct., ivy orator, | 
und rank B. Morris of San Francisco, | 
ivy poet, took their places on the rough 
stage standing under the branches of a | 
large beech. The Philharmonic orchestra | 
pf Springfield played. Mr. Clarke deliver- | 
ed the ivy oration. He discussed the sig- | 
nificance of the occasion to the graduat- | 
ing class, and’ the serious problems con- | 
fronting them upon their entrance into | 
the real struggle of life. After the close 
of the oration President Wastman intro- 
duced the “blind poet’’ of the class as 
the Ivy poet. Morris showed the strong 
anology of the future development and 
progress of the members of the class to 
the struggle of the ivy planted by {π᾿ 
college churen for life and growth, Much’ 
added interest was felt in Morris’s poem 
because of the fact that the author is to- 
tally blimdawiln spite of this fact he has 
completed the work of the college course 
with high honor, through the assistance 
pf qonass. who have read his lessons | 
to “im, securing an election to Phi Beta 
Kappa in senior year. After the conclu- 
sion of the poem President Hastman 
planted the class ivy on the south side 
of the church, and after singing and! 
cheering at the church the class marche¢ 
about the campus to different points of| 
liistoric interest under the leadership of) 
Paul A. Turner of Portland, Me., 4s mar- | 
shal. | 

In the evening the members of the | 
Hyde ‘‘six’’ selected from the senior class , 
competed in the Hyde exhibition in ora- | 
tory. The program was as follows: “The | 
career of Senator Hanna,’ Harrison aA 
Packard of Bridgewater; “Ὑπὸ Amherst | 
‘nan as a type,’’ Donald T. Bartlett of) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.; “American diplo-) 
macy in the Orient,’’ Fayette B. Dow οἵ 
Rochester, N. Y.; “The price of French! 
liberty,’ Edward J. Eaton of Sidley, N.| 
Y¥.; “Charles Kingsley,” Edgar H. Goold) 
of Albany, N. Y.; “Ὑπὸ right of the Uni-| 
ted States to recognize the independence, 
of Panama,” James J, Quill of Holyoke.) 
After the close of the speaking the αν ταὶ 
of the prizes for the year was announced, | 

Ϊ 





SOMERVILLE (MASS.) JOURNAL. 


Friday, July 1, 1904, 
A FAIR TO AID THE BLIND. 

The Perkins Institution Alumnae asso- 
ciation has been striving for several 
years to develop profitable industries for 
blind women. The institution has gen- 
erously aided this enterprise by allowing 
the work of these women to be sold in 
its salesroom, 383 Boylston street. Only 
a nominal percentage, if any, is charged 
for the selling of these goods, hence the 
store receives no profit on them. The, 
business has grown to such proportions 
that the Alumnae association feels the 
need of employing a field worker to go 
between the store and the consignors to 
keep the latter informed of new. pat- 
terns, and to aid them in selecting choic- 
est materials and in doing the best pos- 
sible quality of work. 

To this end, with permission from Mr. 
Anagnos, the association has voted to 
hold a fair in the girls’ department of 
the institution on the tenth of Novem- 
ber, 1904. 

The graduates and pupils of the insti- 
tution and consignors to the salesroom 
are working enthusiastically for and will 
have charge of the tables at this fair, 
and will be grateful to any friends of 
the cause who may wish to join in con- 








tributing. Miss Lydia Y. Hayes, of Som- 
erville, is president of the alumnae, and 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 


NEWBURYPORT (MASS.) NEWS, 


ἵ Friday, July 1, 1904, 
BLIQD MAN ENTERTAINS. ~ wel 
An enjoyable entertainment v= 


en at Fraternity hall jast evefing™ by, 
J. W. Maynard, a Pythian, who al- 
though blind is a remarkably clever mu-| 
Sician. Bro. Maynard was assisted in 
presenting his concert by the members 
of Newburyport lodge, K. of P., and a 
good Sized audience attended. His 
programme included piano and vocal) 
Solos, imitations of birds ,etc., and his) 
‘grand-daughter gave Some pleasing so- 
16S/also, all of which were liberally ap-| 
plduded. ih MGA) .ΝΙ 


BOSTON (MASS.) AMERICAN. 


Sunday, duly 3, 1904. 


HEIRS GET HALF 
-. OOLIOGE FUND 


Charitable institutions will receive one- 
half of the trust fund of $25,544.10 left by 
the late Abial H. Coolidge, of Cambridge, 
who died in 1871, and the heirs the other 
half. This disposition on the iwill contest 
hag been ‘made by the full bench of the 
Supreme Court. iy 

The Home for Aged Couples and the 
Kindergarten for the Blind will each re- 
ceive $2,000, while. the residue is to be di- 
vided among the Home for Aged Men, Per- 
kins’ Instituté for the Blind and the In- 
dustrial School for Crippled Children. | 


BOSTON (MASS.) POST- 





Sunday, July ἃ 1904. 


COOLIDGE WILL FIGHT 
OVER AFTER 33 YEARS 


The Supreme Court has settled the 
fight over the $25,544.10 left by Abial) 
Coolidge, who died in Cambridge in 1871, 
by dividing half of the money equally be- 
tween the heirs of the son and daughter, 
deceased. Several institutions receive the 
other half, among them being the Home! 
for Aged Couples and the Kindergarten) 
for the Blind,,.§2000 each. The residue is, 
divided among the fdlowing: Home for 
Aged Men, Perkins Institution, the Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind and the, 
Qndustrial School for Crippled Children, 


AUGUSTA (ME.) JOURNAL 





Thursday, June 50, 1904, 


i> 

Cine 

James Merang, who has been attend, 
inga school for the Dblin@in Boston, ar} 
rived, Wednesday, for a visit with hi 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Morang 
im Randolph. | 


LEE (MASS.) GLEANER. 


Wednesday, July 6, 1904. 
—Thomas Clellan, the blind musician | 
of Stockbridge, called on Lee friends 
last week. He is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton conservatory of music, and now has 
a fine position as teacher in that institu- 
tion. 


























Wednesday, July 6, 
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town yesterday afternoon. 


| ᾿ς νοι. ΟΧν!., NO. 10, 


DEST BROWN 


Brown, aged 90, and 
ate of Brown Universi- 


his path strewn with. 


3, yet he is happy in his cosey 


visitor. The visitor is surprised 
find a man with white beard, but 
a keen eye and a voice that would 
ch to the farthermost corner of Tre- 
ὁ Temple, | =) bit 





who, I am told, is in ve 
_at North Kingstown, R. 


+ year I attended the class day ex- 








3814, so you see I was 90 last month. 


Beene Brown 
I 


| Providence, and of Nicholas Brown, 
μὲ ΑΞ you know, I graduated from 


rbor, Mich., for my first pastorate, 


᾿ 











TTT} LT eT 
BANGOR (ME.) NEWS. 


| Miss ‘Alice Merrill has retu¥ned home 
for the summer vacation from the Bos- 
ton Home for the Blind, where-she i 
employed. She was accompanied b 
three boyé from the home, who will no 


GL, DUSIUIN. 





| tute for the Blind in Boston, who are 
| stopping at George H. Fisher's in 
'‘Wirentham for the summer, were in 





SUNDAY HERALD 


Published ‘Every Sunday in the Year. | 





“TELLS STORY OF HIS LIFE! 


‘Preach at 63, Is Hale, Hearty and Happy 
weemmeat οὐ Years οἱ Age. 


=] was very little money to be spent pay 


tvs as easy to do. something good 






| My father was James Brown, son of 
} and I am a direct de- 
“scendant ‘of Chad Brown, the first pasr 


preached there until 1860. It was again 
r of the First Baptist Church : 








‘Brown in 1836. Then I went to Newton 
epclosiet Institution. I went to Ann 





‘and in eight months I had to come 
| back home hecauss I was broken down 
'by a fever. No Salary, either, as there 
jas a financial; trouble because Presi- 
‘dent Jackson had removed deposits 
‘from the United States banks and there 








1904. 










GRADUATE - 


ing young ministers’ salaries. | 

“Prom 1839, in September, to 1842, I 
was pastor at Bristol, ἘΠ. I, and I left 
there while the state was experiencing 
Dorr’s rebellion, so called. For the next 
four years I was’ pastor of the First 
Baptist. Churzh of Holycke, this state, 
and from. 186 to 181 at Westboro. | 
Then I agiin broke down and had to 
give up preaching. . 
᾿ς “What did I do? The last thing you 
might suszeect.. I-'worked in Boston 
for three years, and was engaged in 
moving buildings. ᾿ 

“When my health seemed to be bene- 
fited I went to Watertown, Mass., and 





| necessary to give up preaching. My 
nervous system gave out and I was 
connected . with business affairs for 
‘about 10.years and then went West. I 





chad resumed preaching. Mt. Pleasant, 
| Ia., was my first place, then Ottumwa, 
| Ia., and then I went to Fort Kearney, 
| Neb. My second wife died, and I had 
| to come back Hast with my four chil- 
| dren, and I have stayed East.” 

| Warwick, R..I., was where Mr. Brown 
spent the next two years, and then he 
went to North Reading, Mass. He was 
| there 18 months, and to quote him: “I 
was ,63 years of age, and they said 1 
was too old, I could preach the gospel 


then as well as I ever could, I should.) 


| say better, if experience counts for any- 
thing., But’ the young’ people - thought 
Mr. Brown was too old, and I had to 
get out.” 

The home situation of Mr. Brown is 
idea].. Here he has resided for’21 years, 
After being relieved of the pastorate 
at North Reading he engaged in busi- 
ness with his brother. The venture 
proved unsuccessful, and he came here, 
where in quiet and contentment he ex- 
pects to end his days. 

There is a happy colony there in sum- 
mer. Miss Laura A, Brown, his daugh- 
ter, who is teacher of the sloyd depart- 
ment for the blind in a Boston school, 
spends her vacation here. Thomas 
Stringer, the clever blind student, has 
come with her for years. She has had 
him under her especial care for many 
years. : 


——— 





the Class of 1836. 


SQ Le 





THE REV. WILLIAM LAWTON BROWN, 
Idest ‘Graduate of Brown University and One of the Two Living Με 
Now a Resident of Wrentham. 


The Manchester Union. 

















MONDAY, JULY 11, 1904. 











TO UNITE GREEKS. 


Michel Anagnos Lectures in Interests 
of His Countrymen. 


(Michel Anagnos, who is connected with 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind, in 
Boston, gave a lecture at the city hallt 
Simday afternoon. Mr. Anagnos is lec- 
turing throughout the country in the in- 
terest of the National Greek union of 
America He told of the conditions of 
the Greeks in Macedonia. - That country? 
once the home of the most famous of the 
Greeks, Alexander the Great, is now trib- 
utary to Bulgaria. Mr. Anagnos hopes 
to unite the Greeks of this country, 


\° nthioa 
t amueici 
Herbert Strout, the bling m a 
has accepted the position of su ts 
organistat the Second Parish Cpa 
during the raonth of August. Ἢ 
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{ CS fe pox G. Ἢ 

‘Maynard, .the blind enter. 
ee the town hall Thurs- 
jamene yy a full 
as pro} 
ἢ was Bo 











Panyu 

‘concert in- the Gaye this evening, i 
by. blind pupils fromthe Perkins im) 
ute at South Boston, will. consist of pi- | 
s0l6e 8 ἐπα singing There will also be/ 
tion of the method of HEAEEEDE | 


Sina to read ann and write. 









s—Stickney. 

, Ethel M. Stickney, =A bth 
, has resided in Clinton,and Dr. 
. Lewis of Cambridge, were 
y married by Dr. W. W. Jordan, 
it the | home of Jasper 
Valnut street. Miss" Sticlk- 
as been teaching at P ing. In: 
for the Blind, and Dr. Lewis 
as instructor in embrology 
Harvard Medical school. He is 
in Boston "ὯΝ his 





















‘Dr. and Mr 


ESyouh hs ὅν, 


ntl 


passed the Legislature 






a ae ago he was known 
of the foremost blind musici: 
educators in America. He™ 

native of Hrance, and was Bae 

from the great school ‘for the bi 

Paris. _ 

Trenchery was a schoolmate of Bra’ 
inventor of the system of reading 
‘raised letters, and when he came 
on in 1836 he introduced that sy 

em. 
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Ma τος σεν were haere by_ Prof, A, 
ἘΣ Dolbear of Tufts College, Miss Lydia 
Y. Hayes of the Perkins Institute, Bos- 
ton; Dr. F. P. Gullivemsof Southboro 
and ἘΠ᾿ Schuyler Mathews of Een 
and solos were rendered by Miss Alice 
‘| Buterfield of Boston. A. ΕἾΘ ᾿ς Sey 


ψρρών ΚΘ Ν 


| held Thursday evenin residence 
of Miss Susan Starbue. in street. | 








SUNI DAY, A 



















ighth annual, me 
pb county teachers’ association 
‘in the Unitarian church on 
Thursday’ and. Friday. On Thursday 
afternoon 2 Jecture, ‘Wireless © ‘Deleg- 
raphy,” was delivered by Prof A. H. 
Dolbear of Pufts college, and a paper, 
“Bducation of the Blind,” “was read) 
by Miss Lydia Y. Hayes of the Perkins 







































ant 





Sey, and made a ies or 
pert hospital. She paid a 
Inent | to trained nurses and 
told “of an interview - yehichl Pioren 
Nightingale had with her husband, 1 





1 a 





| 





En san emai ἢ aces. ne ae 
Scouthboro, deiivered an illustrated lec- sought 
ture on the “Shore Line of Nantucket.”’ asked 


On. Friday afternoon Mr }F, Schuyler 
Mathews of Boston addressed the meet-| 
ing on the’ quiet, ‘Wild Flowers, Their) 
Lite’ and’ Wnvirenment,” after which 
followed the business meeting. 

In the evening a reception to men il 
bers of the association was held 
the residence of Miss Susan A. Stare 
buck on Main st. itis? Ones 4 


should enter the battlenelds as a ee 

Dr Howe told her that going out sa 
nurse would be filling one of Gad’s scene 
mands. Mrs Howe's appeal rough 00 
in the collection box. een 












the Perkins tute) 
Sina in South Boston, a State. 
ere remarkable achieve- 

ἢ accomplished in ἐπ 
blind hildren, the ‘SE 
nd dumb marvel, who. ha 

cational world. ‘But 


ous old era ent ¢ of Mas achu 
‘setts to aid the hapless ones “within he 
domain, there is one that brings more 
happiness into the darkened lives it is | 
intended to benefit than its originators | 
‘ever hoped for—the appropriation for | 
the benefit of the adult blind. In fac re 
there are few who know of the ex tence 
of such a fund, although the en: .etmen 


mat 


TS ago 
: 

































and the annual appro 














| ordinary 














as will b 


of the Perkins insti on 
for the work of pc ' 
blind in reading, music, pianc 
sewing, cane-seating, and other cr’ 
according to the age and ability of 
|pupil. The State was divided i 


; to. 
four districts and in each district it is 
‘the duty of the assigned instructor to 
seek the elderly blind and give them | 


regular instruction in their own homes, | 


Mr. Schuerer Travels Alone. 


The instructor assigned to Western 
Massachusetts is Edward §S. Schuerer, 
‘who makes his home in Warriner | 


{a¥enue, this: city. Although totally 
\blind, he is able to travel about from 
lone town to another entirely alone, 
board trains and trolley cars and get 
transfers almost as easily as though . 
in full enjoyment of his sight. Mr. 
| Schuerer has found 20 blind people in 
Springfield, but many of these have 
been or are going to the Perkins in- 
stitute. Of the others six are’ receiving 
Nesular instruction from him. His 
pupils are ‘scattered, however, and 
| Put one lesson a week can ke given to 
"δεῖ, his weekly itinerary taking him 
io Folyoke, Pittsfield; Williamstown, 
Becket, Chester, . Greenfield, Athol, 
Lenox and Lee. ‘The principal instruc- 
‘tion is in reading in which the instruc- 
‘tor uses three systems. The , books 

















\ are printed in embossed letters by feel- 
| ing of which with deft fingers a clever 


blind person may soon learn to read al- 


‘most as rapidly as those having good 


eyes. i 
An Elderly Holyoke Pupil. 


The two styles of type in most com- 


| mon use among the blind are known as 
|Moon type and Braille, the former 


peing in large letters very similar to the 
alphabet and the latter a 
combination of raised dots. »The Moon 
type is the best for the older pupils 
or those whose fingers have become 
too calloussto readily get the feel of 
the dots in the Braille system. One old 
/engineer in Holyoke, who became plind 
by an accident some years ago, was 
reluctant to take up the study through 
fear that his gnarled fingers could not 
acquire the necessary touch, is now an 
‘accomplished reader and day after 
‘day he spends his time in devouring 
history, a study curtailed in his youth, 
and now he is an authority on events in 
‘English and American history. 


State Furnishes a Library. 


‘After the mystery of the blind type 
has been eolved the pupil can select 
‘from a large library, provided py the 
State, hooks in any standard literature. 
Mr. Schuerer has found that the sen- 
eral Gesire of the blind readers is for 
such works as Dickens’, Scott's, Haw- 
thorne’s or Longfellow’s, while one man 
‘devotes himself entirely to Shalkes- 
‘peare. The State library for ihe blind. 
4s beimg constantly added) te with the 
pest of modern fiction and other litera- 
ture that seems te be demanded. Gne 
pling old lady in Springfield, who for 
“years had been denied the eptertain- 
ment of liferature, asked jfor} }Longfel- 
low's “Evangeline,” when, | she nad 
Jearned the blind alphabet: Mhis book 
so completely filled her with, joy that 
she rereads the beautiful lyniciaay after 
day, fully content. ; +f a 
wr. Schuerer was born in New Hamp- 
shire with good eyes. but whenei5 years 
old was. slvicken biind after a severe 
jlimess. Ffor a few years she managed 
to plod along and maintaimed himself 
by doing odd errands end-strenge 2m- 
ployment for a blind koy—by ,choppms 
wood. He was teken to! the Perkins 
Institute, where he pursued. the regular 
course of six years, and Uaen, finished 
his education With a special course of 
three years in music, when He’ was ap- 
pointed to his present positon as in- 
structor. When going toa) strange 
ον: he requires a guide, θυ τ only for 
the first visit. After that Hel 
make his trips without assistance. 
Manual Labor Taught.. 
‘Strange as it may scem, ‘he hss his 
eyeatest difficulty in inducing the older 


Hlind people to take up the stucies, but 
once their peculiar se es are over- 








come they are enthusiastic purils. 
Many of the men- @ delight in 


able to 


“learning to cane chails, asjit seems to. 


- ee 


| relieve, them orymnew utter aependence 
‘on others. For the women there are 
two women teachers who irstruct In 
sewing, knitting and crochetling, and 
for those Who are not too old compe- 
tent instructors furnish instruction in 
piano and violin, The amount of good 
accomplished in this short time from 
| the trififfag appropriation may result in 
an extension of the work and a more 
thorough cafivass of the small towns, 
which now eannot be reached by the 
liniited number of instructors, 


Boston Transcript 


_ SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1904 
Seashore Outings for the Poor 

Since the opening this season of the Bos- 
ton Institute Seashore Home at Beachmont, 
on June 16, Superintendent Deming has been 
enabled to give a week or more at the shore 
to nearly 1200 mothers and children. Yes- 
terday a party of exeursionists from the 
Ruggles Street Neighborhood House and 
the Roxbury Associated ‘Charities, visited 
the Home, bringing the number there at 
this time almost to 175. Superintendent 
Deming usually has about 100 mothers, ba- 
bies and girls there each week, 

Many sad cases come to light in this 
work. A destitute old lady and her invalid 
daughter, who were deserted recently by 
the son, their only means of support, were 
offered shelter as long as the Home Is open. 
Another old lady, whose husband recently 
committed suicide because he was out of 
work will go to the Home Monday. At the 
farm for boys, in Sharon, a branch of the 
Home, 116 boys have been taekn care ofthus 














far this summer. One day twenty-seven 
blind boys from the Perkins Institute had a 
day’s outing at the farm. Tommy Stringer, 
who is deaf, dumb and blind, wrote Super- 
intendent Deming an interesting letter of 
thanks, expressing the delight which the 
visit had afforded the boys. . 


AaepiMNorici - SAP ABO\ EXPE LIMION 


HAMPDEN. | af 
kins 


Miss Della Bennett, of the P 
Institute for the ρα, South Boston, 
ΝΕ at the Bennett homestead for the 


aimmer_ a DTT 


ITEM. 





LYNN (MASS. 


Saturday, Aug. 6, 1904. 


Joy for the Blind. γῇ 
Wednesday afternoon Miss" Aspi il 
entertained the class of blind peaple 
lfrom the library, and the ladies from 
the Home for Aged ‘Women, at a jawn 
party on the beautiful grounds of Mrs: 
J. T. Sutherland, Washington street. It 
Iwas a very happy time with taiks, 
‘music and refreshments. Little Master | 
‘Robertson, a student from the Perkins | 
Institute for the Blind, read selections 
jn Braille and sang. Miss Jennie W. 
Bubier, the teacher of the.blindclass, 
gave a most interesting talk on the 
metho instruction for the blind. 


BROCKTON (MASS.) ENTERPRISE. 


bane 


Miss “Hlizabeth” Robin) of the Per- 
kins institute for the blind of Boston 
and Miss Elsie Paine of Bridgewater 
were the guests of Mrs. S. Pearson of 
Barrows block. this week δ᾿ =~. 


edb, 


ee 


BROCKTON (MASS.) 


Cag α 
Su Cae Peek . 
Miss \Elzdbeth Robbin# of the Pep! 


kins Institute for ¢ Blind. 4 
ruest.of eR: ie 


> bate FY δὴ 
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Mirror Building, 64 Hanover Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


AUGUST 10, 1904, 


ἢ CHILDREN 
RECIEVE Al 


Great Benefit Derived from 
“Fresh Air Fund.” 

















13 Children Located This 
Week. 





A Blind Child Among the Number— 
More Money Needed in Order te 
Enable the City Missionary to Ac- 
complish as Much as Last Year. 





The “Fresh Air fund,” which i 
expended under the direction of nie eae 
missionary, Miss Mattie ἘΣ. Strong, is daily 
doing good. Already this week thirteen chil- 
dren have been taken into the country by 
Miss Strong and before the week closes 
fifty children in need of the pure and in- 
vigorating air of the country will have 
been given improved conditions which will 
be of vast benefit to them. 

One of the children who went yesterday 
morning was the little blind boy who was 
mentioned in The MIRROR a short time 
ago. He is eleven years old and through 


| the kindness of some friends is sent t 
ϊ ο the 
| Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaica 


Plain, Mass., during the winter, and in the 
summer Miss Strong has arranged for the 
past four years to send him into the coun- 
try. He is a bright, conscientious little 
fellow and all who know him can not help 
feel for him. He possesses a sweet, gen- 
tle disposition despite his sad affliction and 
attracts friends at sight. 

There is immediate need of further con- 
tributions in order to enable Miss Strong 
to carry on the work which she has 
planned, 

Last year 65 children were placed in the 
country but this number cannot be reached 
this year unless the contributions are more 
ample. Ἶ 
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he Post \ffioe, Boston, Mi δι 
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NEWPORT (R. 1) NEWS. 
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e benefit of the adult blind. 
the existence of such a 
the pill passed the leg-| 
EW years ago, and the: annual | 
n of $5,000 has been used. 
‘ifi a success; This appro-) 
pee By, the directors) 


8 state institution, 
achievements aS 


Vi ᾿ q 
“were unable to take advantage Ἢ 
‘se 1001 training while they Weve) 
the age limit. To reach these 
tunates the fund was creat 
them in their homes and — 
such arts and crafts as 
ght®n the gloom in which they are! 
omed to grope. 
1 ‘our blind graduates of the Perkins, 
itute were chosen to instruct the} 
blind in reading, music, piano | 
“ sewing, cane seating and oth- | 



















5 ui | 
the aL nd and give them instruction in. 
home ; 


p pal instruction is in read-| 

| the instructor uses} 
5 ms. The books are printed, 
OSS d letters, by feel ge of Pes 












use among the blind are known 
toon type and Braille, the former 
in large letters similar to the 
ry alphabet and the latter a)| 
nation of raised dois. The Moon | 
the. best for the older pupils 
whose fingers have become 
allous to get the feel of the dots 





ὯΝ that the _gencral } 


- This book 
pees with joy that she r | 


culty is in 
people to ta 
but-onee their se 
enthusiastic 
_ Many men show a delig 
g to cane chairs, as it relieve 
of their dependence on others: 
For the women there are two women | 
teachers who instruet in sewing, | 
knitting and crocheting, , and for | 
those that are not too old. competent | 
instructors furnish instruction | im 
piano and violin. The amount of » 061 
accomplished in this short time from the} 
trifling | appropriation may result in} 
extension of the work and q 
thorough canvass of the small ΕΞ 
which now cannot be reached by. the 
limited number of instructors, i 





NORTH CONWAY (N. πὸ, REPORTER, 





Nionde By, Aug. 23, 1S 


JPRS Institution Alumnae Ase 


90] sociation. ay 


The Perkins Institution Alumne 
Association has been striving for sev- 
‘eral years to develop profitable home 
industries for, blind women, and the! 
Institution has-gererotely aided this 
enterprise by allowing articles made 
by these women to be sold at its sales- 
‘room, 383 Boyleton Street, Boston. | 
Only a nominal percentage, if any, is 
charged for selling these goods, hence, 
the store receives no profit on oo 
The state home teachers of the adult 
blind, by teaching women to sew, 
knit and to do other kinds οἵ handi- 
‘work, are continually increasing the 
number of consignors. The business | 
[88 grown to such proportions that 
‘the Alumnz Association now feels’ 
the need of employing a field worker 
to go between the store and the con- 
signors, to keep the latter informed 
of new patterns, and to aid them in 
selecting the choicest muterials and 
in doing the best possible work. 

To this end, with* permission from 
Mr. Anagnos, the Association has 
_ ;voted to hold a Fair at the Girls’ De- 

partment of the Institution on the 
‘10th of November next, (the anni- 
versary of Dr. Howe's birthday.) Ὁ 
_ Graduates and present pupils of 
the school and consignors to the store 
will make articles for and have ce 
of the various tables, and will be very 
grateful for further contributions from 
friends interested in the cause, dolls, 
candy, flowers, useful and fancy 
household articles, baskets and wood 
work, will find booths prepared ἴοι 
them, also booke and office SUE ENC. 


























Chairman, 
» ung Hayes, Somerville, 

‘Treasurer, Miss Hila W. Bro 
rt, R. I. ; Secretary, Mis: 
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COLLABORATORS 
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ΝΠ ΝΟ. 6: 
MASSAGE BY THE BLIND. 


BY 
MISS L. D. SWINERTON, 
of Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of American Medicine :—The recent editorial 
in American Medicine on the condition of the blind in New 


York and other States, opens the way for a brief discussion of 
the practice of massage as a vocation for blind people. 


Readers of these columns need not be urged to foster every | 


legal and social measure for the prevention of blindness. They 
need not be reminded that in every commonwealth there are 
people who, whether blind or seeing, are dependent upon pub- 
lic aid, and others who, having no faculty for conducting a 
business of their own, must always be employed by business 
managers or sitidle. But aside from these, there is a consider- 
able number of blind young men and women who would earn 
a comfortable living if they were given a fair opportunity. 
Since 1883 and 1889, respectively, two young women (grad- 


AUGUST 6, 1904. 





uates of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for { 
the Blind) have been practising massage in the city of Boston. 


From the first it has been their aim to try any experiment 
which might test the feasibility of this vocation for other blind 


persons. The results of their experience suggest the following | 


deductions: 

Blind persons who are otherwise normal, who have a good 
general education, active minds, and a keen sense of touch, 
may, under proper training, become skilful manipulators. 
There are many kinds of work which the blind can do accu- 
rately, but almost no trade at which they can earn a good 
day’s wages in ten hours, because the sense of touch, which 
must guide their work, is slower of perception than sight; but 
in giving massage to the patients beside whom they sit they 
ean work as deftly as other operators, and at the same fees 
could earn good incomes. Massage, however, is not a trade, 
and must not be practised in a commercial spirit. Rightly 


| used, it is one item in the treatment of disease, and as such, 





| should only be given when ordered by a physician. Patients 


who need this treatment, if very nervous or very ill, are fre- 
quently unwilling to accept service from an abnormal attend- 
ant. Hence, though here is something that the blind might 
profitably do, they are often prevented from doing it by the 
unavoidable idiosyncrasies of patients. In private practice, too, 
they must employ traveling companions, and this involves 
much expense and responsibility. (The operator, besides pay- 
ing wages, must be sure that the guide will be honest and 
orderly in the patron’s house.) 

But why may not these operators be of great use in the 
hospitals, in the majority of which there is a crying need for 
more massage than can he gratuitously given? Few hospitals 
can or do pay such salaries as would recompense a successful 
private practitioner, but to the blind, to whom with a few pos- 
sible exceptions, private practice is less lucrative, a moderate 
salary and a home at a hospital or sanatorium would be desir- 
able. Ina few days such an operator would become familiar 
with wards and grounds and could go about independently, 
and patients coming in would accept it as a part of the regime 
and feel no uneasiness about it. Here, too, the operator (hay- 
ing daily bread provided) would be safeguarded against tempta- 
tion to quackery and against suspicion of motives in the work. 

By this arrangement hospitals could furnish skilled man- 
ual treatment as a part of their regular outfit. Even the public 
ones should do this, for most of their patients are working men 
and women to whom time and limbs are money, and ina large 
number of cases massage discriminately and skilfully used 
hastens recovery, and in certain classes of disorders makes it 
more complete. 

To hospitals which cannot pay this salary, the State or city 
might be asked to supply it, on condition that preference be 


$5.00 YEARLY. 
given to blind operators. Societies for aiding the blind might 
help. 

If physicians think favorably of this suggestion, may they 
not do much toward securing its adoption? In so doing they 
would also, in some measure, prevent the swelling of the tide 
of osteo and other quacks, who by their insidious advertising 
are wheedling multitudes away from legitimate medical 
advice. 
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action last Monday, while the latter 
is before the Aldermanic Committee on 





“OCTOBER 15. 1 
“The Perkins Institution and ‘MEG 
chusetts School for the Blind has 
petitioned the city authorities for the 
coustruction of sidewalks in front of 
377 and 379 Centre Street, and Messrs. 
Matthew S. Fenyus of 50 Forbes 
Street and others for walks aloug 
certain portions of Forbes Street. The 
former petition received favorable 





Pu blic Improvements. 
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_ THE CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1904. 


A Deserving Undertaking. 
To the Editor of The Chronicle :-— - 


tention of Brookline people to an 
which well deserves their help? Thi 


blind people in aid of the blind. AB 
Some years since a beginning was am 

in providing needlework which Ὁ 

women could do in their homes and 


+ 


of a success with this limited kind of 


tant results ought to be attain at 
to say, much more and better work can pro- 
bably be done by the blind with such gui- 
dance, and a greatly increased number ot 
them can be brought into the rank of steady © 
workers. 

Aside from all the economic aspects of the 
question, when one thinks of the new 
happiness which such employment is sure to 
bring, and of the new self-respect that must | 
come to a helpless class as it finds itself 
able in some measure to take care of itself, 
this undertaking seems one of the most de- 

‘serving among the many good works of our 
time. One hopes that as the result of the | 
Fair its managers may secure abundant 

| means for the trial of their new experiment. — 
| HowarpD N. Brown. 

Boston, October 31st, 1904. 
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NEW BEDFORD (MASS.) STANDARD. 


Friday, Sept. 2, 1904. 

a “ . sear ὌΠ 
| The Perkins Institution Alumnae aa- 
ciation has been striving tor several 
ears to develop profitable home indus- 
‘tries for blind women. The institution 
has generously aided this enterprise by 
allowing the work of these women to be 
‘sold in its salesroom, 383 Boylston 
‘street, Boston, Only a nominal per- 
centage, if any, is charged for selling 
these goods, hence the store receives 
no profit from them. The state teachers 
of the adult blind, by teaching women 
to sew and knit and do other handi- 
| work, are continually increasing the 
‘|mumber of consignors, The business has 
‘grown to such proportions that the 
Alumnae a’ ociation feels the need of 
a field worker to go between 
: and consignors to keep the 















[from Mr. inagnos, ‘the association has 
voted to hold a fair in the gtrls’ de- 
i t institution, on the 10th 
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BLIND BOY FALLS OVER 
STONE WALL BY HOME. 


‘themselves and become in part or — 
wholly self-supporting. 

In the evening Dr. F. Ῥ, Gulliver 
of St. Mark’s school, Southboro, gave 
an interesting addiess on the shore 
lines of Nantucket, illustrated by 
stereoptioan views of various points 
around the island. This was in a 
measure 8. continuation of his address 
on the same topic last year, supple- 


mented by observations of the changes Arthur Guy ette F ractures Left 
wrought by winds and tides in the Shoulder and Is Taken 10 
interim. Friday atternoon Mr. F. ‘ ‘ 

Schuyler Matthews gave a pleasing the City Hospital. 


talk on the life and environment of 
our wild flowers. This was illustrated 
by enlarged colored sketches and was 
most enjoyable and instructive to 
botanical students. 

A business meeting closed the after- 
noon session, at which the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 


Arthur Guyette, 16 years old, fell over 
a stonewall near his home, 61 Wall street, 
at 9 o'clock last night, and was taken 
[τὸ city hospital in a police ambulante, 
with a fracture of the left shoulder. 

Guyette is blind and had wandered 
away from the house when he lost his 
bearings. Officer Andrew M. Goff of. sta- 
tion 1 was attracted by the boy's cries 
and took him to his home. A police am- 
bulance was summoned. Dr. Arthur ὦ, 
Doten examined the boy's injuries and 


he sent him to city. hospital. 
President, Arthur H. Gardner; Guyette attends a school for the blind 


in Boston, and was going to resume his 
studies this week after the summer ya- 
cation. He broke His left shoulder in a 
fall in Montreal two years ago while he 
was attending school there... ~. 


PITTSFIELD (MASS) 


vice-presidents, Benj. Sharp, Frank 
EH. Briggs, Mra. Henry 8. Wyer; re- 
cording secretary, Florence Bennett ; 
corresponding secretary, Caroline E. 
Swift; treasurer, Anna G. Swain; 
advisory board, Frederic W. Manning, 
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if County Teachers’ Association. 
iation was held in Unitarian church 
it the exercises were fully equal. to 
Ϊ Thursday afternoon Prof. A. E. 
/ag talk the the mysteries and philos- 
peration of the system. 
‘nildhood and is 8. graduate from the 
‘njoyed, and was followed by Miss 


to resume teaching in _the,Perkins institute | 
~Boston, after spending her vacation here. | 


Sarah J. Baker, Emily Weeks, Irving 
Elting, Annie Ring, George M. | 
Morris, Annie W. Bodfish, J. Butler | 
Folger, Madeleine Fish, Gertrude M. | 
King. 

In the evening the annual reception 
of the association was held at the 
residence of Miss Susan A. Starbuck, | 
Main street, An interesting feature 
of the evening was Mr. F. Schuyler 
Matthews’ ‘‘Interpretation of Bird 
Melody.’’ There were also piano 
solos by Miss Goggins, and later a 
collation of cake and ice cream was 
served. 


BAR HARBOR (ME.) RECORD 


Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1904. 


—Will Τὸ Cleman will leave early 
in October for Houston, Texas, where 
he will open a musical studio and al- 
ready has a class forming. Mr. Cle- 
man has been a student for several 
‘years at the Perkins institute for the 
Blind at Boston. τ 


BOSTON (MASS.) RECORD 





Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1904. 


BLIND BOY’S FIRST 
SCHOOL DAY 


The first graduate of the Blind Babies’ 
Nursery on Fort ave., Roxbury, little Ger- 
ald, entered the Jamaica Plain kinder- 
garten Wednesday. 

Next month Gerald will celebrate his fifth 
birthday. Since he was 14 mos. old’ he has 
been at the Roxbury nursery. Since he 
was a week old he has been blind. 

And yet Gerald is a happy child. His 
teachers, who love him from long associa- 
tion and a knowledge of his true nature, 
say he is the mest normal blind child that 
ever came under their observation. He is 
a real boy. He is noisy, running about, 
playing all day, and showing a genuine in- 
terest and curiosity in everything that 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904. 


Miss Louise Fernald returned Tuesday 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) UNION, 


Friday, Sept. 16, 1904. 


AUGUST 6. 1904 
_ The eighth annual meeting of the 
fantucket County ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
Vhursday and Friday . afternoons, 
a 28 and 29, and in point of inter- 
aose of any preceding years, while 
10 attendance was much larger. 
olbear of Tufts college—was the first 
/ oeaker and explained in an interest- 
| phy of the wireless telegraphy, illus- 
pe his address by ἃ practical 
/ Miss Goggins, a New Bedford 
)oung lady who has beon [blind from 
Ι ‘erkins Institute, sang, and played 
jeveral selections which were greatly 
uydia Y. Hayes, who read an interest- 
ng paper on the education of the 


lind. When our state passed the 
‘\ppropriation bill, for the home 
‘leaching of the adult blind, Miss 


‘dayes was one of the two. teachers 


Ϊ LITTLETON Gy i 
Special to The Union. y N 

LITTLETON, Sept. 15.—Prof. J. W, 
Maynard, the blind musician, gave a con- 
cert here this evening at the opera house, 
|He was assisted by Miss Grace O. Ap- 
plebea and Miss Mary Griffin. A large 
pumber attended, and the entertainment 
was pronounced an artistic success. 


comes under his observation. Ἶ 

His teachers spoke of missing him. 

“P31 come back to visit,’’ he said, very 
grandly, “but I can’t stay. I’m going to 
the kindergarten, and I’m going to learn a 
great deal. Oh, a great deal!’ he ex- 
claimed, stretching forth his hands, while 
hia fooo crew radiant with smiles. 


ppointed by the Perkins Institution, 
vhich position she holds at the present 
‘jime, and is well known here through 
‘her frequent visits of instruction to 
he blind. Miss Hayes of Somerville, 
Mags., became blind at eight years of 
age through an accident. She was 
jducated at Perkins Institute, grad- 
ating in 1889. She then completed 
he kindergarten training with Miss 
Page of Boston. Miss Hayes was the 
only blind pupil in Miss Page’s 
chool, In 1891 she successfully passed 
he teachers’ examinations for the 
oston Public schools. 

The predominating thought which 
Miss Hayes strove to emphasize was 
that the blind need instruction rather 
than pity to enable them to assist 
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Saturday, Sept. 17, 1904. Broadway South Boston. 
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The program at Warner hi Tu S- ἷ 4 Mig 
day evening for the Bens ons 3 Ξ ----- 

i ung man who r oh Pare is 
Set ak anaes the Perkins institute SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1904. 
for the blind, will include, beside his ee 
lecture, a recital by Miss Manny Cros- BEGINS SCHOOL YEAR 
by, the blind poetess ὙΠΟΣΘ fame is 

δ, ride and who said as soon as creer reac ener ei τετροτο ἈΞῚς 
eeead of the enterprise, “Ὁ, 1 Thursday Momring ce aby y OF 
want to be there, too!” and music ing Day at Perkins Institute i 
will, be furnished by another blind The Perkins’ Institution _tor the 
|person, Mr. Bond, Lay faa sod) id Blind opened its doors ‘Thursday 
eee aR a “ond mecrping. Seventy-five pupils began 


terest manifested in the good under- 


i their studies and there are ROW eD- 
taking. 


rolled on the books about 300 names. 
There are 13 grades to be gone 
through by the pupils at the institution. 





ser eee ieee 











Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4teach the rudi- 
the kindergarten and primary and the) 
reoms of those grades are located at 
Jamaica Plain. Classes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12 are at the local school for the blind. 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 teaches the rudi- 
ments of reading, spelling, language, | 
hand and braille, history, geography, | 
arithmetic and sloyd work. The gram- 
mar school course consists of the regu- 
lar public school course, including 
English, geography, arithmetic, Ameri- 
Can history, English and American 
history, physical geography, zoology 
and botany. In the 9th grade the pu- 
pils are taught beside other studies, 
algebra, typewriting, latin, elementary 
Science and physics. 

The high. school course consists of 
Latin, Greek, German, English, geome- 
try, physics, chemistry, civics and gen- 
eral history. 

The boys are taught manual train- | 
ing and the girls to knit, crochet and 
sew. 

There are 14,000 books for the blind 
in the library, and the laboratory is 
fitted un much better than many high 
schcols. 

The scholars at the school are also 
taught music—vocal and all string and 
musical instruments, and the institu- 
tion has an orchestra of over 40 pieces 
which dispenses excellent music. Man- 
ual training, including chair caning, 
Mattress making, sloyd wcrk and turn- 
Ing. There are 55 pianos in the build- 
ing, all of which are kept in good con- 
dition by the boy pupils. E’very boy is 
also required to take a full course of 
gymnastics. under the direction of a 
competent instructor. 

In the girls’ department, children, 
as nearly as possible, are taught the 
Same as is in the public schools. 

Mr. M. Anagnos is the manager of 
the institution, Mr. Caswell is the 
principal of the bovs’ department, and 
Mrs. G. Bennett is principal of the 
girls’ department. There are abcut 50 
teachers connected with the institution 
and they do their work in a very con- 
scientious manner, always striving for 
the betterment of the scholars. 
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Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1904. 
BLIND ENTERTAINERS. 


G. E. Mil 115, who has been blind fer 
"-.-- mas, tendenedwa” ‘eneht last 
evening in Warner hall. He is “takin: 
a course in electricity at the Perkin's 
institute and delivered a lecture οἱ. 
“The Life of an Blectrician.’” It was 
Wery interesting. Miss Fanny Crosby, 
the blind hymn writer was presented, 
sand read a number of her original 
verses. S. G. Bond, a blind musician, 
assisted in the entertainment. There 
was a good attendance and all were 
pleased with the evening’S-unique en 
tertainment,,.. - 





τὸ (Ian) Glen 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1904. 
STOCKBRIDGE: ἢ 


William Clenon goes to Houston, 
Texas, October 10 to teach mmstrumental 
and vocal music. He has been study- 
ing at the Perkins Institute for the 


Blind in Boston. 
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| BLIND MAN LECTURES. 


ΜΗΝΡΗΝ 
Subject of G. EB, Mills Was “The Life 
of an Electrician. τ 1) | 


α. E. Mills of this city, ο S| 
been blind for the past fourteen 
years, lectured at Warner hall  iast 
evening to a large sized audience, His) 
Subject was “The Life of an Electri- 
cian.” Mr. Mills has been educated 
in the Perkins instutute for the blind, 
at Boston. The lecture was arranged 
as a benefit for the young man. to) 
complete his studi 855 Fanny 
Crosby, the blind aihie writer, was) 
present _and recited some of her ori- 
ginal poems. §. G. Bond, a blind 
musician, contributed to the program| 
by 8 number of piano selections, He 
also gave several cormet solos, 

Mr. Mills’ lecture:*was-a SBR ca ni | 
ca! review of the life and experiences 
Of Michael Faraday, who was born in 
England in 1791. The lecture was in- 
teresting, instructive and enter- 
taining. <A goodly sized sum was) 
realized by the committee arranging 
the affair for the benefit of Mr. Mill<_ 
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BLIND BABY { RADUAT. 
ππυπε εν ετὴ᾽ | εὐεω ταν 


























irst Graduate of Nursery for Sightless Infants Be- 
gins His Educational Career. τὸ 





A new pupil was welcomed today at the 


Divas Pe hoa ballad 
mind that is never satisfied with super 
ficial knowledge. He questions into the 


maica Plain Kindergarten for the Blind) yy ang wherefore or every fact that 
the Blind Babies’ Nursery on Tort comes to, by all ook which lends his 

enue, Roxbury, Bid (Ata) sfixet “eraduate than ae ordlanry: amount of mentality. 

ἃ speed. In other words, Little Gerald ἸῸΝ a long Mima Gurelac has bes, told 


‘starting on his educational career. that he woul 


month Gerald will celebrate his year ¢ 
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erd 


go to the kindergarten “next 
to-morrow next year?” he asked yes- 


rday. 
' “Not quite next year,’ was the reply. 
“Well, 1 go to kindergarten to-mor- 


Pe! 
pecan ee ἘΝΗ͂Ν pug he said, “and you said 1 would go 
a: Noe ᾿ Ὁ - next year. 

ἈΝ " ἘΎΝΣ TEE cata a ena Gerald starts on hig career as a kinder- 
esky bite and the sunshine golden. | |8° Tio" nows that in the kiedergarten they 
| Poreyer the glovies of nature are shut sing songs and play games and listen to 


yay from him. He knows them only as the 


are told to him. He can feel the sott boys 
ay ‘ that he has crossed the line between baby- 
tater ΑΓΕ ΠΟΥ ΚΕ tliat che | sun is hood peer aCe and he feels correspond- 
y elated. 


arm and 
e ‘the. flowers, of Summer change to the TS his mother yisited him. He Reto Son Nee z Ὅν. by age WP, ὃ ἡ. 


the snow cold, but never can he 


pi 


ano. And he knows that only ‘‘big 
go to the kindergarten. He realizes 


Roe Ua ene sa ae Meu CALLS ees recognized her step on the piazza, and ran 


ἯΙ when the Heayens smile or frown or 


fo meet her. 
“Oh, mamma, my mamma,” he cried, 


eep: τ Ray ᾿ 
Ana yet Reon eae pes Child. Eis “to-morrow is next’ year and I go to the 


pepnere, who love him from long assocla- 


a (R. 1.) SALL 





Friday, Sept. 23, 19 ἧ 
Miss (May Church of Douglas; teacher 
at tthe Perkins Institute for the Bind 
at Boston, returned Wednesday to re- 
| sume her duties: 0 
: PORTLANG (ME) δῶν 
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q Saturday, Sept. 24, 1904. 


| CONCERT FOR BLIND. ἢ 

| A great deal of interest is being 

taken in the concert to be given at 
| |City hall, Thursday evening, Oct. 13, 
/under the auspices of the Maine asso- 
ciation for the Blind, for the benefit 
ΟΕ the. proposed Maine Industrial 
‘School for the Blind. W. J. Ryan of 

τ (this city has by his earnest efforts and 
| |untiring labor created a good deal of 

|interest_ in Portland ‘and throughout 
πὸ entive state in the new Industrial 
home> He has eanvassed the’ state 
‘thoroughly and has succeeded in get- 
| ting a good deal of substantial sup- 
| port in the shape of contributions. 
_ He with William Lynch of Portland 
t have been appointed delegates by the 
Maine Association for the Blind to 
{ present the matter Of a home again 
to the legislature when it convenes: 
this coming winter. One of the novel 
i things which Mr, Ryan’ told a reporter 
8 Ihe hoped to do will be the giving of a 
concert at Augusta solely for the bene- 
fit of the legislators that they may get 
some idea of what blind people can do 
in the cultivation of talents. This has 
been done in other states with much 
success, 

The concert Oct, 18 at City hall wili 
be given entirely by blind people, un- 
der the direction of the Wagner Con- 
cert company of Boston. Among those’ 
who will participate are Edwin Brad- 
ley, first tenor; H. A. Strout, second 
tenor and baritone soloist; O. ἘΣ 
Wrinn, first basso and clarinet solo- 
ist; Ὁ, H ‘madon, second basso, 
(Niolin slo 9nd cornet soloist, and 
Edward Clark, pianist, ; ‘ 

These gifted musicflans are all 
graduates of the Perkins’ Institution 
for the Blind at South Boston and they 
ΩΣ ae ee pene Special studies 
along the lines toward which the; 
Hele pointed. . iti ἀπο 

wen ἘΣ. Wrinn is a pupil of 
known Max Treuman and tite e 
‘teacher of note at New Hayen, ὁ 








“a knowledge of his true nature, | Kindergarten!” 
ay he is the Re toreal Buiiaaenild tang) HIS teachers shoke of mipstae hint ie 
yer came under their observation. He is I'll come back to visit,” he sald, very 
real boy. He is ‘noisy, running about, mranely, but I can’t stay. I’m going to 
laying all day, and showing a Be in- | the kindergarten, and I’m going to learn a 
or riosit hing that] great deal. Oh, a great deal!’ he ex- 
ames under his observation. ἢ claimed, stretching forth his’ hands, while 
is a cleyer child with ao thinking} his face grew radiant with smiles. | 


\from the New England Conservatory 
| specialty of the voice._ 

Foratmensite, of Music having studied 
\the organ under Prof. Jepson and the 


‘higher branches of music under Ho- 
lratio Parker. He has aso taken a 


ἔπει ῶ = hte ΡΝ ~ 


een opened Thursday=with' | 
iss VOse in charge, as heretofore, | 


Mr. Amadon graduated with honors 
of Music at Boston, where he made 8 


Herbert A. Strout is from the Yale 


course in musical ethics under Dr, 
\Perey Goetschieus of | Steinert hall, 
Boston. ; 

Edward Bradley has won laurels in 
/Boston and other large cities with his 
lelear tenor voice. He spent many 
years studying with George Want of 
Boston, 

JAMAICA PLAIN (MASS) NES 





Saturday, Sept. 24, 1904. 
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There are nc changes in the staff and. | 
the opening days give promise of a 


Successful year. A matter of interest 


is that the first graduate of the Blind 
Babies’ Nursery, Fort Avenue, has 
entered the Ki jergarten. The little 
fellow will be 1. enext month and has 
been at the Nursery since he was 
fourteen months old. His teacher re- 
ports him as the most normal blind 
child she has ever seen. His name vis 
Gerald Clarke, Thomas Stringer, w 
has. been so many years here, ha 
been transferred to the South Boston 
school. δι ἕξ Ὶ 
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Monday, Sept. 26, 1904. 

Miss Annie Fisher, whoavas sud- 
denly stricken with blindness about a 
year ago, entered the Perkins institute 
in South Boston a few days ago, 


Thursday, Sept. 29, 1904. 


. a 

Public bequests of $1,145,000 ty Mrs. 
Potter, widow of the famous Boston 
mie ict, makes up for the failure of 
several of our wealthy citizens of late 
to give a cent to public charities. Se 
ting aside nearly 40 p.c. of the entir 
estate for the aid of colleges, city libra- 
ries, hospitals, homes: for consumptives, 
and kindergartens for the blind, is a 
decided advance over the Carnegie 
method. 
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Programme ofthe Perkins Institution. 





The following is the Program of the closing 
exercises of the Perkin’s Iuistitution and Mass- 
achusetts School for the Blind for the school 
year 1903-—1904 which was recived too late for 
ἘΠΕ  ἸΞΞ number οὐ the. ἵπ|δς᾿- It 
will be of general interest to all even at this 
late date to know what was done in one of the 
leading institutions of the United Statesalong 
the line of closing exercises; 


PROGRAMME. 
Part 1. 
1. Orchestra. Finale from the Symphony in D... 
pbb ASCO DOAROGOUOS OD ob Dodd odion Heandood cect Haydn 
2. Kindergarten. 
1. The seasons. 
Illustrated by modelling, games and songs. 
BY THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 
{τ Music. Wailtzanvwh fates το τον Deroy. 
BY THE KINDER ORCHESTRA. 
Address on the work of the Kindergarten......... 
SECIS TAS bao SIE By Rey. George L. Perkin. 
3. An Exercise in English Literature............. 
done ΘΑ se The Arthurian Legend in Tennyson. 
By GIRLS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS. 
4, String Orchestra. Minuetin A.... Boccherini. 


PART II. 
1, Educational Gymnastics By a Class of Girls. 
MialitaryeOri τς ςτὸ τς τ sec By a Class of Boys. 
2. An Exercise in Geography. By aClass of Boys. 
Sueeresentaion Of Diplomas. τ π᾿ 
RIbg a: Shes =a ΜΉΡΥΣ By Hon. Francis H. Appleton. 
4. Orcheetra. Minuetin h flat............Mozart. 


Wrentham, Sept. 26.—JohnHago- 
| Pian and Gabriel Kettlewell returned 
‘last week to the Perkins Institute at 
South Boston, and Edward Tyner re- 
‘turned to the School for the Blind at 
‘Jamaica Plain, having spent theusum- 
'mer with Miss Alice ὦ. Fisher. Char- 
lie Farley, who has been at Mrs. I, C. 
Cooper’s for the summer, has re- 


turned to South Boston. 
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HE PERKINS INSTITUTION ΑΤΜΝΖ ASSOCIATION 
has been striving for several years to develop profitable 
home industries for blind women, and the Institution has 

generously aided this enterprise by allowing articles made by these 
women to be sold at its salesroom, 883 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Only a nominal percentage, if any, is charged for selling these goods, 
hence the store receives no profit onthem. The state home teachers 

of the adult blind, by teaching women to sew, knit and to do other 

kinds-of handiwork, are continually increasing the number of con- 

signors. The business has grown to such proportions that the 

Alumnz Association now feels the need of employing a field worker 

to go between the store and the consignors, to keep the latter in- 
formed of new patterns, and to aid them in selecting the choicest 
materials and in doing the best possible work. 

To this end, with permission from Mr. Anagnos, the Association 
has voted to hold a Fair at the Girls’ Department of the Institution 
on the 10th of November next, (the anniversary of Dr. Howe’s birth- 
day.) 

Graduates and present pupils of the school and consignors to the 
store will make articles for and have charge of the various tables, 
and will be very grateful for further contributions from friends in- 
terested in the cause, dolls, candy, flowers, useful and fancy house- 
hold articles, baskets and wood work, will find booths prepared for 
them, also books and office supplies. 

Among the patronesses who have honored the undertaking with 


their interest are:— 


Mrs. ELIZABETH C. AGASSIZ, Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe, 
Mrs. WILLIAM APPLETON, Miss Susan G. LitTEext, 
Mrs. J. ARTHUR BEEBE, Miss Luoy LowE1L1, 

Mrs. CHARLES H. BONNEY, Mrs. THomAS MAcg, 

Mrs. Ὁ. ΒΕ. Crate, Mrs. GEORGE H. Monks, 
Mrs. MAup Howk ELLIOTT, Mrs. Henry S. PRITCHETT, 
Miss Ciara F. ENDICOTT, Mrs. LAuRA E. RICHARDS, 
Miss CAROLINE HAZARD, Miss MARIAN RUSSELL, 


Mrs. FLorENcE Howz HAtt, Mrs. RoGER WouLcort. 
OFFICERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Chairman, Miss ΠΎΘΙΑ Youne Hayzs, Somerville, Mass. 

Treasurer, Miss ELLA W. BROWNELL, Newport, R.I. 

Secretary, Miss LrnnA D. SwinEeRron, Carlton Chambers, Boston, 
Mass. 


Perkins Institution and Mass. School for the Blind. 


South Boston, Oct. 4, 1904. 


The Annual Meeting of the Corporation will be held 
here on Wednesday, Oct. 12th, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

There will be an exhibition of the classes, and some 
musical exercises. 

Members of the Corporation may introduce their 
Samilies or friends personally or by their cards. 


27. ANAGNOS, 
Secretary. 
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_ WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1904 


GIVES AWAY $1,000,000 


Widespread Beneficence to Be 
Distributed 





Mrs. Sarah Ε, Potter’s Generous 
Bequests 





Many Charitable Institutions Are 
Helped ᾿ 





Large Sums Provided for Educational 
Work 





Widely beneficent are the bequests of pub- 
lic character contained in the will of Mrs. 


Sarah ἘΠ. (Kempton) ,Potter of Common-_ 
Wealth avenue, this city, who died last ἘΞ} 


day at her summer home in’ Beverly Cove. 


The bequests are most liberal and aggre- — 


gate considerably more than $1,0Q0,000. The 


will, which was made in November, 1901, 


and was filed today at the Probate Court, 


names as executors and trustees James R. | 


| 
"4 








Dunbar of Brookline, who is of the law 


firm of Dunbar; Rackemann & Brewster, 


this city, and George R. White of this city, 


president of the Potter Drug & Chemical 
Company. Mrs. Potter’s public bequests are 
as follows: ay 
City of New Bedford..:... HAR an lc eee 


y : UI 
Kindergarten tor blind, Jomaica Plain. . 100,000 \ 


President and Fellows of Harvard Uni-_ 
versity 5 ἑ 50,000 


~ 50,000 





New England Home for Little Wander— 
8 


δυ,υ0ὺ. 


30,000 — 
BOUT πα ena Mpipe lence bees ΠΟ 


ak A a RUNDE NE 5 eens 25,000 © 






1S Eeev oh sande - 56,000 


1 
10,000 





Massachusetts Infant As 10,000 — 
Benevolent 
Re ee ἀξ eltewsdey ieee bie 2 10,00; 
- B. Hospital for Wome 10, 
Dee = Home for ne 
DOU «es stall eloleetele, te ταάνανΝν 10,000. 
Industrial School for Crippled. and De— " 
formed Children,.....0....0..... 05 “ 10,000 
The Consumptives’ Home, Boston....... 10, 000 
Sharon Sanatorium,.....,. SEO ΤΡ ΩΝ ἢ 10,000 


The Sunny Bank Home Watertown. μον 
Boston Industrial Home, for its fresh ict 





air fund «εἰς Α΄ 6,000 | 
Boston Lyin τ 5,000 
assachusetts Prison Ass 5 9,000 
Tyler Street Day Nursery = 5,000 
American Unitarian Asso A 5,00) 
Howard |Benevolent Society, in Boston, 5,000 

Children’s Island Sanatorium, Salem - ~ 

BED OT a reinatateie/s Wi a's weft ct cre eat a a 5,000 
Association..., + 5,00) 
ΟΠ ti ot 5,000. 
seveeee >. 5,000 
are ον ν τς ΑΚ 5,000 

Bie) =) eiaie (hehe ala orale trate Re ΉΣ $1,145,000 — 





called the ““Kemp- | 


ton Trust, the Gift of Sarah ἘΠ Potter,” | 


the income to be used in the purchase of 
books, pictures and other articles for the 
Tree Public Library of that city, which 
was Mrs. Potter’s native place, The gitt 


of $100,000 to the Kindergarten for the 


Blind, Jamaica Plain, Is to be known as the 
“Sarah B. Potter Endowment Fund.” The 


bequest of $50,000 to the president and fel- 


lows of Haryara University [5 to be applied 
πο ΗΘ ΤΟΥ of the Gray Herbarium, io 
which Mrs. Potter already had generously 
contributed. It is to be called the “Sarah 
&. Potter Hndowment Fund.” Other than 
these Stipulations, no Special conditions at- 


tach to any of the bequests. Mrs. Potter | 


during her life has given lberally to many 
of the charities which she now further aids 
through the provisions of her will. Her en- 
tire estate probably will amount to between 
$3,000,000 ana 4,000,000, the residue, above 
the public bequests, being disposed of lo 


relatives, friends and through channels of 
private character, 
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ΡΥ oc bi Peabody Home for) es 

aan Me ee 95, 

The Children's Hospital, Boston 4. 25, 

(Massachusetts lye and Kar Τὶ a Her Ϊ 

A Seabee scebenstvesveteupeeese 

: —> ‘Bone gr mee Pea Roxbury 2000 
TE m Wloatin MIDE kn eh es 

TH URSD: 8 EP" mh aa ie ‘Boston, Young tent Chivlatian ‘hion: 20,000 
) ς c ‘West Ind Nursery ond Infants’ Hos- 

In any other tim than th seria ty ἈΡ ΑΙ ταν τ ea cererrreee a 10,000 

' an our wil i a ‘Home for Aged, New Bedford... z 

other country than bia if si Aidwenchieette infant Asylunr..... τὰν 10,000 






























Sarah ©. Potter of this clty, giving $1,145,000 Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, TB 
᾿ Ἷ er nt - | STON Lecce tes ener ει been ee newnns 

to nearly twoscore of our benevolent insti- wew Pngland Hospital for Women * 

tutions would excite more comment. We att: Coildran συνε Mae ee aa δον, ORDO, 

haye grown accustomed to gifts of millions ἘΟΧΌΠΕΝ ss so μὰ ΜΆ ΤΠ ΨΥ we bee» 10,000 

for the public welfare in one form and | Industrial School for ppled and De- 
ἃ ͵ | orme C TOD, seeecnee pevevevece A 

another; but none will have a more grate-— The Congumptives! ἘΟΡΔΑ ΝΣ εἰ 10,000 
Sh, δ ὌΘΌΔΌ ΙΝ, τς 2. ον ΟΡ i 

ful recognition in the popular mind, and cea Bea 4 eae ome, Watertown. 10000 

none be more warmly approyed by the judi- B ston Industrial Home (fresh air 1s 
UNG) weve cc ade caw 92 2455 “εν oe ἢ 

cious, than the carefully and wisely dis- Boston Lplag In-Bipapitali τ ον, nee 
In- s ss0ec1a Dy 

tributed Ben, . vee a Zi myer Street. D ἀν Nursery EE 5,000 
ell-tested worth a1 ee !Atherlcan Unitarian Association. 5, | 

ΒΕ ΕΣ ΟῊΝ ΟΣ ᾿ uire constant addl- Howard Benevolent, Society, Boston... 5,000 

cipients, and such as req : ἢ Children’s ‘sland Sanatorium, Salem ha 
Ἷ ; τῷ: - FV ArDOr «ὐἶνι ον o(elvielaelibintotel ἘΣ ρέμα ῳ 4 

Hons ‘tojmielt moans Bee ΣΝ msi South nd Day Nursery Association, . 5,000 

ing work. Nor has Mrs. Potter's generous Routh Fend Diet, Kitehens ἐν κε τε τος “1 8,000 

F Ἢ wed | North Bnd Diet Kitehen δὰ 5,006 

giving been deferred to lher sib neni a Bolten North End Mibslosucioeia cise δυο 

heen fr: eds no ONO ete 

has UO eae EO Aaah id - ΒΑ χὰ Δα Δ ΡΩΝ Saas ΔΕ ΤΉ ἢ $1,145,000 


| "her, amemrgEy ssi De Ἢ The $250,000 bequest to the city of New 

lap (Bédfore is to be called the “Kempton 

BOSTON HERALD trust, the gift of Sarah E. Potter,’’ the 

:---ΞΞΞ-- ------Ξ----------- income to be used for the purchase of 

i ma a ARS | |books, pictures and other articles for 
Published Every Day in the Year. the free public library of that city. 

VOL. CXVI., NO. 91. The gift of $100,000 to the Kindergarten 





for the Blind, Jamaica Plain, is to be 
known as the “Sarah HE. Potter endow- 
ment fund.” The Harvard College be- 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1904. quest is to be applied to the work of 
ae Re the Gray Herbarium. Her entire prop- 


It would be rather hard to frame a = erty “will amount to between $3,000,000 

ore beautiful will and testament ‘than πὰ $4,000,000, The tesidue of jer estate 

) isposed of amone her re na 

tiatpeeeneatan ἘΝ Potter, in which. frien 5. James Ἦν Dunbar and George 
she has bequeathed a million dollars 


2 R. White are named as executors.. Mr, 
‘to institutions having to do with the White is president of the Potter Drug 
' sick and needy, not forgetting the 


ὅσ Chea Ome Santas el 

Mrs. otter, who was in 
causes of religion and education Ra year, was born in New Bedford, where 
x native city of New Bedford. I er husband was a successful reta 
ee pretty close to covering the whole druggist before he was identified with 


: the wholesale drug business in Boston 
field of thoughtful and gracious hbe- as a member of the former firm of 
nevolence. | OY 
. εχ 


Weeks & Potter. Mr. Potter, who died 
= Ξ in 1887 left a large estate to his widow. 
$ ἢ y 


| Mrs. Potter attended the Arlington 
Hehehe | 


















pealed to her sympathy, but her kind- 
ness was usually so quietly manifested 
that few knew of her good deeds. She 
confributed to, the fund for the vol- 
unteer hospital ship fitted out during 
the Spanish war, and she has promoted 
the study of botany at Harvard. : 
The trustees of the. Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy are gratified at the 
gift of $50,000 to the college undér the 
will of Mrs. Warren Potter and prob- 
| ably will add to the present building on 
St. Botolph street a memorial hall, 
named Potter Hall, for lecture pur- 
poses. William Τὴ. Wheeler, president of 
the college, said last evening that the 
; trustees had not yet acted on the mat- 
| ter, but that probably the money will 
be used as a trust fund and its income 
| be added to the present building fund, 
which has been slowly accumulating. 
It is possible that $200 of the income will 
‘be used to establish a scholarship in 
memory of the giver. 





\Street Church, She was especially in- 
terested in many charities and gave con- 
stantly of her ample means to sustain 
them. Many: cases of misfortune ap- 
Will of Widow of Warren B, Potter 
Filed for Probate Yesterday 
Contains Public Bequests Ag- 
gregating Immense Sum. 





TO NEW BEDFORD, HER 
BIRTHPLACE, $250,000 


| ᾿ 
‘Boston Medical Library Gets $150,- 
Saturday, Oct. 1, 1904. 


000, Kindergarten for the Blind ll 
. Ὶ iss Cora ᾿ Ἢ Η 
$100,000, Harvard College and — nesan hor sented ear rt σχρεῖαθο 


᾿ ἱ ὶ blind under the supervision of P 
Several Hospitals $50,000 Each, | Varse of Perkins Institute of ‘Bose 


Boston Sunday Globe. 


SUNDAY, OCT 2, 1904, 


= ORTUNE 


δι 
St. 0 
ford .. © bake Sot rok en 
New England Home cle. - Ϊ 
one Be clearer ΑἼΩΣ ᾿ 
Convalescen ome Οἱ Children’s oat he ᾿ 
Hospital PP NCAP Rn 3 ia ον ΠΝ 


WOONSOCKET (R. I.) REPORTER. 





————_o—__—_ 


The will of Mrs. Sarah E. Kempton 
Potter, widow of Warren B. Potter of 
the former firm of Weeks & Potter, 
who, resided at 284 Commonwealth 
venue, and died last Friday at her 
summer home at Beverly Cove, which 
was filed in the probate court yester- 
day afternoon, contains, pubiiec bequests 
aggregating $1,145,000. They are as fol- 
lows: 


City of New Bedford...... sine etieree 6250; 000. 
Boston Medical Library............. 150,000 
Windergarten for the Blind, Jamaica 

uf 100,000 














(President and fello 
Je; 


, Harvard Col- 




















[5 Builder Once a 
Nallor Lat. 


Paulin of Well Hale 
in Whaling, 


Generosity of Mrs Potter 
—Her Bequests, 





It has been a long time since the 
publication of a will created such wide- 
spread interest in Boston as has that 
of the late Mrs Sarah E. Potter, widow 
of Warren B, Potter, for 37 years junior 
partner of the wholesale drug firm of 
Wecks ὅς Potter. 

The sum which she left to public char- 
ities, $1,145,000, while very large, is not 
extraordinarily so, since there have 
been other instances involving gifts of 
the same sort of as generous a char- 
acter, in this vicinity, but it is doubt- 
ful if in any of the former instances so 
large a proportion of the total estate 
of a testator has been devoted to the 
public good; for the residuary clause in 
the will is such that it is believed each 
of the charitable and public bequests 
Save one, will be in the final settlement 
two-thirds larger than the sum directly 
specified by the testator. 

There are several curious features in 
the case, and the first is that the 
fortune of $3,000,000 or more left by Mrs 
Potter came to her by a will made by 
her husband 45 years ago, when he was 
in doubt as to whether he possessed 
property to the value of $10,000, and 
stipulated in the will that if, at his 
death he should happen to be worth 
as much as_ $30,000, his wife should re- 
ceive only $5000 in cash and the income 
of the remainder for life. 

Mr Potter at that time never dreamed 
that he would leave a fortune of up- 
wards of $2,000,000, but the fact that he 
did, and never changed his will, ac- 
counts for his wife, who possessed noth- 
ing at all till after his death, 15 years 
ago, being able to leave $3,000,000 or 
more, representing merely her 15 years’ 
savings from the income of her hus- 
band’s estate, after paying her living 
expenses, which were those of a wealthy 

| woman of moderate tastes. 
| Mr and Mrs Potter were both natives 
of New Bedford. He was born there 
in 1820 and his wife, whose name was 
| Kempton, and belonged to a Quaker 
| family, in 1824. Mr Potter served his 
| time as & boy as an apothecary’s ap- 
| prentice. He was ambitious to start 
|a business of his own, but had no 
money. : 





Once a Whaler. 


Whaling wag a very profitable in- 
dustry in the date 20s, and young Pot- 
ter decided to make a voyage to obtain 
the desired capital. He shipped as a 
common sailor for the south seas on 
the other side of the globe) On the’! 
way out the whaler stopped at the 
island of Madagascar. where the queen 
of the realm, who was ill, applied to 
te ship for the services of a physi 
cian. 

Young Potter who, as an apothecary, 
fulfilled the duties of doctor on the 
ship, was sent ashore with six men. 
The party was given the use of a 
bungalow, Where they slept on the 
ground during the time Potter was 
attending the queen. The whole party 
cuntracted a féver, of which every one 
of them died, save the apothecary, who. 
however, Was. so sick he had to be 
sent home. As no whales had then 
ee taken, he came home without a 
cent. : 

As soon aS he recovered, however, 
he shipped pn anothet whaier, us i 
about three years he returned with ssuo 





























ΠΟ. ees as at Bala 
a amount of information) 
eris, a valuable product ot 
Vhich enabled him later to 
self an eminent authority on, 
, to such an extent that his, 
pread practically through the, 
ie obtained something like a 
Mai that rare commodity, 
Bae to be worth ‘twice its) 


rst pur pace! of the commodity 
have been a barrel full, 

ther dealer dared to buy, 
was not the real thing,| 

ἢ was able to perceive 
nine less at once. sis 
PR began to be com-, 

y, 40 years or more 
apartment hotel in the, 

e southeast corner of 

bury sts, and called 

t his wife, the ae 

y lived for upward οἵ, 

1 Mr Potter’ s death. 





in the usual 

1e Wi rd, but fond of good) 

ictu Cen he theatre, or| 

the society of 

‘some of the best-) 

Ss men of the day, who 

the Kempton. They at- 
rlington Ste Unitarian, church. 


= hi 
* moved into the large | 
jouse on the southwest | 
Fearn: av and Glou- 
lived, save during 

her death. 
consisted of a house- 
ss lls friend, all in 
lla Johnson, who 





democratie spirit and | 

Ξ otter that the above | 
nembers of her household 

ubstantially the list of chief 


for a woman. the modest 
ὩΣ of Mrs Potter, whose 
Sures were found in entertain- 


i ἘΣ δ προ εἶσι the income 
husband's large fortune proved 

re than commensurate with her 
and from the time it came ii: no | 
1d. she made it an annual prac- | 
ive away more or less large 
worthy charities, which were | 

is regularly as she paid her water 


‘bill. 

rious charitable institutions of 
nity were not long in discover- 
‘a philanthropic bent she had, | 
rge and constantly increasing | 
une her later years, kept her! 
posted as to where a check 
ἜΝ ‘slo. 009, $15,000 or $20,600 could | 
orthily made use of. It is said by) 
of her intimates"that of the 40 pub-| 
eficiaries by her will, probably | 
‘one of them had received substan- 
s from her in the past, many of 

ireewlar intervals for years. 


in Botany. 


ter had one child, which died | 


ut though denied the joys 
her own family, her heart 


ecially to all institutions || 


d to ameliorate the misfor- 
en. Through her hus: 


‘business, as a dealer in medi- | 


she early became interested in 


. herbs and botany generally, | 
o that fact ns her warm in- } 


n 
L τι school of Soy and in 
ical library, to which she was 
larly generous, also originated 

sband's indebtedness, to a cer- 
ent to the members of those 


gh _ controlling so large a for- 
years, Mrs Potter is said 
2en an absolute child, as far 

iS matters were concerned. 

er aspired to administer her own 
rs, but depended entirely 
nent men, whom she her- 

as trustees and adminis- 
affairs, and later_as_her 

mely Judge James R. Dun- 

of the superior court, and 

her husband's 


ifn: 








| 


his children, with 
erry, will now enjoy the felicity of 
ing into three parts Mr Potter’s 
Se of probably _ from $3,900,000 to, 
000 


Ri atives and Friends. 
But one section of Mrs Potter's will) 
has been discussed in the newspapers as 
yet. She left $533,000 in private bequests 


to relatives, of which the nearest surviv- 
‘img were cousins, to friends and those in 
her employ or members of their families. 
It is understood that before-her death 
she made generous provision for some of 
those who had served her faithfully in 
her household, instead of providing for 
it in her will. 

For instanee, Miss Hila Johnson, wher 
companion and housekeeper, is given) 
$1000 by the will, but it is said that by a 
prior settlement Miss Johnson had been, 
provided with a competence for life. | 
Mrs Potter's other private bequests | 
were: 

Fifty thousand dollars’ to each of her 
cousins, Mary Ἐπ Lewis of Medford, Mrs. 
Joseph Thompson of Fairhaven, George. 
H. Bly of Woburn, and William Bly, 
| Mary E. Burbank and Martha K. Read, | 
all of New Bedford. 

Twenty-five thousand. dollars to her 
cousin, Blizabeth C. Chadwick of New 
‘Bedford. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars to ‘be 
invested, the income for the support 
and education of her husband's grand- 
nephew, Warren Kempton Read of New 
Tedford, the principal to belong to him , 
ie the age of 30. 

" Twenty-five thousand dollars for the | 
joint support and education of Joseph 

-and Everett P. Read, the principal 
tg ue divided between them at the age | 
of 3 ] 

Ten thousand dollars to each of the | 
following. New Bedford people: Mrs | 
‘Bleanor M. Read, James W. Potter. 
Mary I. Potter. Harriet L. Potter, 
Charles W. Read, Clara A. Read, Blla 
ἘΠ. Read, Mrs_ Nannie ‘Sweet and Rich- 
ard W. James. 

Ten thousand dollars each to Mary K. | 
Clark of Lynn, Lemuel K. James of Ev- 
erett and William D. James, supposed | 
to be in California, 

Five thousand dollars to each of six | 
orphaned grandchildren of Lemuel and 
Pheebe James of New Bedford. | 

One thousand dollars each to Mrs 

Everett Brown of New York city. Mrs | 
John B. Swift and her two. children, 
John B. Jr and Howard Swift, and to 
Grace H. Potter, all of this city. 
One thousand dollars to each of the 
two daughters of Charles Deeg of Shar- 
on, when they shall reach the age of 21, 
the income to be devoted to their sup- 
port and education. 

Mary White, wife of Mrs Potter's 
gardener at Sharon, is given thé house 
in Rebiet she lives. 











Penalty for Contesting. 


The will contains a provision that any 
beneficiary contesting it shall forfeit 
any benefit otherwise received under it. 

These are the public beuests: 














Oity of New Bedford 25 
Boston medical library peed 
Windergarten for the blind, Jamaica ᾿ 
100,000 
“50,000 | 
“Hospital cottages tor ables n, Bald- pone, 
winsyille 50,000 
ree hospital for women, Brookline 50,000 | 
Massachusetts college of pharmacy 5u, 000 | 





St Luke’s hospital, New Bedford.. 3 80 "000. 
‘Association for relief of aged, Ne 
Badtardiarc cach δον ἐπ Στ τον a 





‘New: Englend home for little wan- 


(FELONS gig Paes Rapa enn ees eur ns Bis Vat 28g 25,000 | 
Convalescent - ‘home of children’s hos- 

“TRUS RUSE AIEEE Shay 25, 0a 
New England Peubody home _for 

crippled children ......-.......... 
we Children’s ppsettal Boston Loa 


Wowie) foc ci: New “ialeea SANE 
Massachusetts infant asylum -.. 
ee Vraternity of Churches, 

MD sheila alsin hips ΜΙ euletoe Tee ye 
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“form: 
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‘Blind at ‘South ‘Boston. 


seat. Seats on sale Ἐς: 






among) the public _ 
& only the city of New 

the same RroporHon: 
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Ρ ΠΣ 
A grand concert will be ely. 
hall, ἐκ evening, Oct. wen at 
Wagner Concert company of Bostor 
the auspices of the Maine Associai 
ue pein ( The; Ταπο τα, talent Ὁ ν 
4 


wine “Bradley, first tenor. apes 
cid A. Strout, second teno: and “bar one 


horn soloist. a ὃν 
“Ὁ Peon Wrinn, first bass and clarinet | 
ist. Ξ 


Ὁ. H. Amadon, second Dass. a 
ist and cornet soloist. ἌΝ ἫΝ 
“Edward B. Clark, plantfst, : 
ee Amy Johnson, soprano 50 bes 
mene soloists: except Mrs. Joh 

‘are ae d. ean 


Εἰ τίροπι the numbers Charles ; ἯΙ 
bell, agent for the Adult Blind» of Mass, 
give an address. 
dmission 50 cents including ~ reserved 
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LIND ASYLUM ‘OFFICERS. — τ 


it e annual meeting of the rpora- 


‘tio mn | 
Blind, ν held yesterday, © ee “officers” 
i elected: President, Francis Apple- 
ton; vice-president, Amory A. Law- 
rence; secretary, Michael -Anagnos; 
treasurer, William Endicott, στο; trus- 
tees, Wrancis Appleton, ‘William Leon- 
ard Benedict, William Endicott, aha 
ἝΣ Gardiner, J. Theodore Heard, M ] 
George H. Richards, Richard MM, | 
Rs: a, 5. Lothrop Thorndi! ey Baral 
treasurer's accounts, Henry En- 

and Edward Wikeleswyeuee Grew. 
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Wished for, Officials οὐ" 
π' 16 annual meeting of the corporatic 
f the Perkins institution and Massa- 
usetts school for the blind was held 
rday afternoon at the institution’ 
st eae South Bosto he 
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[8 Potter's 
ill Probated. 


Publi Bequests Ar 
Baston αἱ New Beira 
“Share in Gils, 


Property. Larger Than 
Was Expected. 


Public bequests in the will of Mr3 
Sarah ἘΠ. Potter, widow of Warren B. 
Potter, ageregate substantially $3,900,- 
000 instead of $1,145,000 as was published 
about three weeks ago, when the in- 
strument was filed. 

The will was taken from the safe of 

‘the registrar of probate, where It had 
been 1 1 
fered for proba 
before Judge McKim. The court al- | 
lowed the will, and the bequests take 
effect, there haying been no opposition 
to ears et) 
The executors are James R. Dunbar, 
George R. White, and they furnished 
bonds for $4,000,000. The estate is worth 
about $8,600,000, all of which, except 
$100,000, is personal property. 

The will provides for bequests of 
$1,145,000 to public institutions and char- 
ities, all of which, except a few situated 
in New Bedford, are in Boston and 
Vicinity 07) 0 t 

It has just become known that that 
will provides also for the distribution 
of the residuary estate among 37 of the 
public charitable institutions to which | 
she gave special legacies. 

Obvious’ the residuary estate is 
worth about $1,922,000, which will about 
treble the special gifts to the 87 organ- 
izations named. Pi ΤΑΝ ΤῈ 
The charitable institutions that re- 
ceive special legacies and also share 
in the residue of the estate, making 
their share about three times the 
amount of the specific legacies named 
follow: Ee Ἶ 
$100,000 to the Kindergarten for the 
Blind at Jamaica Plain. 3 
| Bitty thousand dollars each to the 

Massachisetts college of pharmacy, the 

president and fellows of Harvard col- 
lego, the Byston home for incurables,’ 
| the hospital cottages for children at 
| Baldwinsville, the free hospital for wom-. 
| en, Brookline. pangs 
Thirty thousand dollars to the st 
ΤΠ ΚΟ clan New Bedford, 

Twenty τιν οὶ Pon ae ἀῤλίατε 









































| Henry Endicott and Edward Wigglesworth 









ΙΝ nrg 7 a Sy πππῶς. — 
ew Bngland Peabody ‘home ὍΔΕ thet 









fe τῆς ὃ ς ΤΑ τ ὅ @ will, 

crippled children, the children’s hospita τ ; 

‘Boston; the Massachusetts charitab Meesiehene ne Sa ee 
leye and ear infirmary, the conyalescen νυ 1 é 


yet nelther Ig to share in. the δ 
of the residuary estate, — fe 


THE SOUTH 80s TON INQUIRER. 


|nome of the children’s hospital, Bostot 
ithe New England home for little wa 
derers. ; 
| Dwenty thousand dollars each to the 
‘40ston floating hespital, the Boston 
Young Meh’s Christian union, and the 
Home for aged couples. 

Ten thousand dollars each to the Home 
for aged, New Bedford; the Massachu- 


Saturday, October 15, 1904 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 





lsetts infant asylum, the West ait 
Hind nursery and Infants’ hospital, Annual Meeting of Corporation of Per- 
lithe Sharon sanitarilum, the Sun- 


ny Bank home, Watertown;’ the kins Institution. 


Cullis consumptives’ home, the Indus- 
trial school for erippled and deformed 
children, the New England hospital for. 
women and children, St Luke's home 
for convalescents, the Benevolent fra- 
cernity of churches, Boston. 

I'ive thousand dollars each to the 


[Boston North End diet kitchen, Boston 
North End mission, the South Wnd diet 
Kitchen, the Children’s island sanita~- 
Tiurs, the South lund day nursery, the 
Howard benevolent society, Boston; the 
Boston lying-in hospital, the Boston 
industrial home, the Massachusetts 
prison association, the Tyler day nurs- 
ery and the American Unitarian asso- 
ejation. 

Under the will, the city of New Bed- 
ford gets $250.000, and the medical li- 
brary receives $150,000, but neither shares 
in the residuary estate. 


Boston Crunserivt 


The annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion of the Perkinsinstitution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind was 
held Wednesday afternoon at the in- 
stitution. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Francis 
Appleton, president; Amory A. Law- 
rence, vice-president; Michael Anag- 
nos, secretary; William Endicott, 
treasurer; Francis Appleton, William 
Leonard Benedict, William Enu.cott, 
Charles P. Gardiner, Dr. J. Theodore 
Heard, George H.Richards, Richard M. 
Saltonstall, G. Lothrop Thorndike, 
trustees; Henry Endicott and Edward 
Wigglesworth, auditors of the treasur- 
er’s accounts. 

The annual reports of the secretary 
and treasury and the trustees showed 
the institution to be in excellent con- 
dition, and the health and progress of 
the pupils all that could be wished for. 
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PROMINENT MEN ON THE BOARD 


Gfficers of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind Hlected 


At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the/Perkins Institution for the Blind, in 
South Boston, held yesterday, these officers 
were elected: President, Francis H. Ap- 
pleton; vice president, Amory A. Lawrence; 
secretary, Michael Anagnos; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr.; trustees, Francis H. 
Appleton, William Leonard Benedict, Wil- | 
liam ‘Endicott, Charles P. Gardiner, J. 
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LEFT $3,000,000 | 
coe, ΜΙΝ ΠΗ 


Thorndike; auditors of treasurer's accounts, Mrs, Sarah Ε, Potter Willed Residue 
of Estate to Charities That Got 
Legacies — Provision _ Nearly 
Triples Donations. 


------- ς---- -- 
1 


The aggregate amount of the public 
bequests left by the will of Mrs. Sarah 
E. Potter is substantially $3,000,000, in- 
stead of $1,145,000, as published about 
three weeks ago when her will was 
filed. The increased amount of her pub- 
lic benefactions is made apparent by the 
fact that her will gives the residue of 
her estate, which apparently is $1,912,- 
000, to 37 of the public charitable organi- 
zations which she makes special leg- 
atees, and by the fact that the total 


value of her estate is esti ata 
Recess s estimated at avout | 


Her will was admitted to probate in 





| Theodore Heard, M. D., George Ἢ, Rich- ) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1904 


GREATER BENEFITS TO COME 


The Residuary Estate of Mrs. Sarah E. 
(Kempton) Potter Will Cause Large Ad- 
ditions to Original Bequests Made Many 

Ἶ Institutions 

















Public bequests in the will of Mrs. Sarah 
|B. Potter, widow of Warren B, Po:ter, will 
aggregate about $3,000,000 instead of $1,- 
145,000, as published when the, instrument 
was filed at the Probate Court. hie es 
was taken today from the safe ὁ e 3 1 
register of probate, where it has been locked ee ee ooo court yes era aa | 
up. and was offered for probate before R. White were appointed “executors, | 
Judge McKim. The Court allowed the REY furnished bonds of $4,000,000 each. 
| will, and all the bequests will take effect, Boge Was the widow of Warren 
there having been no opposition to its pro- avenue. πα resided on Commonwealth 
|visions. The executors, James R. Dunbar The Kindergarten for 
and George R. White, have furnished bonds Jamaica Plain was given a_ special 
for $4,000,000. The estate is worth approx- yee HO: Bf ae It will probably re- 
imately $3,600,000, all of which, except $100,- amount “RHEE athe socraneent ea ee 
000; 15. personal ΚΟΥ Harvard College, the | Massachusetts 

It has been known that the will proy.ues College of Pharmacy and the Boston 
for bequests of $1,145,000 to public institu- ae Eo es which were given 
tions and charities, all of whieh, except Tey tsaane MMe Saat ee a in 
a few situated in New Bedford, are in through the entire 37 institutions own 
Boston and its vicinity, and it now appears ᾿ς The city of New Bedford, given $250,- 
that the will provides also for the distribu- ae and he cual Library Association, 
tion of the residuary estate among thirty- Siven 100,000, do not share in the residue. 
seven of the public charitable institutions | 
to which she gave special legacies. As the | 
residuary estate is estimated to be worth 
about $1,922,000, this sum will about treble 
the special gifts to the thirty-seven organ- 
izations named in the will, 
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1 of that institution. 
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Sightless Inspection 
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$3,000,000. 
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|For Charitable Education 
Other Institutions. 








Most of Them Situat 





Public bequests in the will 
|Sarah E. Potter, widow of Wa 
) Potter, aggregate substantially 
000 
ut three weeks ago, when 
rument was filed. Ἶ 
6 will was offered for pro 
) probate court before Judge 


ing been no opposition to it. 


s for $4,000,000. The estate t 





δ. 196 


Meee ete ee 
8 blind boys of the Perkins Insti-|the rear of the battleship and shown the || 
isited the big battleship Missouri | Ship's windlass. | 
lestown navy yard yesterday. 

were in charge of Principal A. O. 


Every at-|in age from 12 to 17 
Ree ee yy Gaptain Bee Fg years, were neatly 


They were taken to where the 
nition is lifted on the ship and 
“how the guns were manned and 
zed and how the gatling suns were 


vinced surprise at the big six 


dnmspected the ship from top to 
The big sailors vied with each) 
n their efforts to make everything | 
-and plain to the sightless visitors. | 
Tittle fellows were then taken to] 


[Bequests in the Will 
| of Mrs Potter. 


. instead of $1,145,000, as was published | 


terday. The court allowed the will, | 
id the bequests take effect, 


6 executors are James R. Dunbar, 
ge R. White, and they furnishe 





INSTITUT READING THE BRASS PLATE 
THE ΤΙ, 5. BATTLESHIP MISSOURI. 


The boys read with their fingers the 
words, ‘‘Missouri, Newport News, 1903.” | 
The young blind students, who ranged 


attired and very well mannered, The | 
boys during their excursion over the big i 
battleship gave continuous evidence of | 
their enjoyment of the outing. 


————— 





about "$3,600,000, all of which, ‘exceps 


GLOBE 
i $100,000, is personal property. 4 
The will provides for bequests of 
| $1,145,000 to public institutions and chars) 
ἢ ities, all of which, except a few nt 
{ Saturday, Oct. 15, 1904. in New Bedford, are in Boston 4 


vicinity. | 

τὸ has just become known that ἐπ 
will provides also for the _distributiam 
of the residuary estate among 87 of the 
public charitable institutions to whicts 
she gave special legacies. 

Obviously the ‘residuary estate | 
worth about $1,922,000, which will abou 
treble the Special gifts to the 37 organ: | 
izations named. ᾿ 

The churitable institutions that Te= 
celve special legacies and also’ shar@- 
in the residue of the estate, making 
their share about three times th 
amount of the specific legacies name’ 
follow: 

One hundred thousand dollars to the 
‘Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaic® 


Plain. i 

| Fifty thousand ° dollarss.each’ to the 
Massachusetts college of pharmacy, the 
president and. fellows of Harvard cole 
lege, the Boston home for incurables, | 
the hospital cottages for children at 
Baldwinsville, the free hospital for | 
women, Brookline. ~ | 

Thirty. thousand dollars to the St 
Luke's, hospital, New Bedford. ᾿ 


al and 


ed in 


women of New Bedford, the, New Eng- 

land Peabody home for crippled chil- | 

| dren, the childrén’s hospital, Boston, | 

of Mr® the Massachtisetts charitable eye and) 
rren ΒΒ. ear infirmary, the convalescents. home | 
$3,000,= of the ‘children’s hospital, Boston; the 
soni New England home for little wander- | 


1 1 | Mwent¥-five thousand dollars each τὸς 
Boston and Vicinity. | the Yssociation for the relief of aged 


ers. | 
the in| Twenty thousand dollars each to the | 
| Boston floating hospital, the Bostan | 

bate im) Young Men's ‘Christian union, and the) 
MckKi Home for aged couples. | 
eee les |) Ten thousand dollars each to the Home 
for aged, New Bedford; the Massachu- 
setts infant asylum, the West End | 
nursery and Infants’ hospital, the 
Sharon sanitarium, the Sunny Bank 
home, Watertown; the Cullis consump- 
tives’ home, the Industrial school for 
| crippled and deformed children, | the 


therd | 





A wort | 














the Boston 
she ᾿ Bie ee Cae oe | 

jon, the Tyler day m | 
Oca enican Unitarian assas) 
ἫΝ ited as gene iit 
; ill, the elty of New Beda) 
wos 350,000, and the medical lg) 
$150,000, but neither shar 
@iresiduarv.estate, se i 





MOODUS (CONN.) ADVERTISER. 


Friday, Oct. 14, 1204. 


Coe αν fad ὦ 


Miss Lizzie Sanderson has returned) 
to Boston. She was connected with 
the Perkins Inatitute for the Blind at 
the same time Mr. Smith was. there. 
She is now making a specialty of traix- 
ing children whose mental condition is 
not exactly normal. 2 7) f 


BOSTON (MASS.) COURIER, 


Saturday, Oct. 15, θα 


At the annual meeting of the corporation of. 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, these 
officers were elected: President, Francis 
Appleton; vice-president, Amory A. Law- 
rence; secretary, Michael Anagnos; treasurer, 
William Endicott, jr.; trustees, Francis. Ap- 
pleton, William Leonard Benedict, William 
Endicott, Charles P. Gardiner, J. Theodore | 
Heard, M. D., George H. Richards, Richard 
M. Saltonstall, S. Lothrop Thorndike; audi- 
tors of treasurer’s accounts, Henry Endicott 
and Edward Wigglesworth Grew. 


OGDEN, UTAH, OCTOBER 15, 1904. 


A Visit to the Model School for the Blind a 
St. Louis. 

After reaching tne Fair Grounds 1 
went immediately to the Palace of 
Social Economy and Education. Here) 
every State and Territory has an) 
exhibit of work done along the line of 
education. 

The exhibit which most interested 
and pleased me was that of our own | 
State. Prof. Horace Cummings of the | 
University of Utah was in charge of it, | 
and, indeed a better person for the 
position could not have been chosen, so 
wellcan he explain the work. In ἃς 
very conspicuous place in the center | 
of the exhibit stands the case which 
contains the work done by the Deaf 
and the Blind of the Utah school. 
One’sattention isimmediatelyarrested | 
by the beautiful display of need'e-_ 
work, carpenter work, and literary | 
compositions. Several prominent 
educators said it was the best exhibit | 
in the Fair. | 

After I had visited the Utah exhibit | 
for some time, Prof. Cummings offered | 
to accompany me to the office of Supt. | 

Pope. Supt. Pope gave me a very 
cordial invitation to stay at the 
deafand blind dormitories while at the 
convention of the Teachers of the 
Blind, which was to be held in the | 
Hall of Congresses during the follow- | 
ing week. 

The Deaf and Blind had one wing of | 























the Administration Buil 
for them. I was very 5 
Jupon visiting the Deaf and Blind at 
their —you might say homes. The 
boys and girls live there in much the 
same manner as they do at sehool. 
They had their duties and their times 




















































that every afternoon they would be 
taken to one of the shows on the Pike. 

Most of the work done while I was 
there was in the primary grades. 1 
was very much interested in watching 
two blind boys make brooms. The 
rapidity with which they worked was 
almost startling. Inadouble row of 
booths whichran the entire length of 
the west ru end of the building, the 
pupils assembled each day for school. 
Duving school hours a person could 
hardly get along on account of the 
immense crowd of people that would 
assemble to hear the pupils recite. 
The reading of the Blind and the 
‘speech of the Deaf seemed to be never 
ending wonders to thecrowds assem- 
bled. I suppose this was because the 
ereat majority of the people have 
Hnever had the opportunity of observ- 
jing the methods that are used to 
}obtain these results. 
| The Convention for the Teachers of 
ithe Blind was held in the Hall of Con- 
|) gresses, commencing at nine o'clock 
}on Tuesday morning. This was the 
most interesting convention I ever 
attended. The purpose of it was to 
hear papers and discussions on the 
best methods for teaching the blind, 
jand establishing a closer harmony 
j}among the different schools of the 
United States. Many interesting 
) papers were read and on one day the 
discussion of one of them was carried 
on until late in the afternoon. The 
| idea of most of the papers seemed to 
) be tomake the Blind more indepen- 
dentand aggressive. Mr. Wilson of 
| Indiana said the Blind should be 
) allowed.to associate with the outside 
) world and at the Indiana School they 
) made a practice of having their boys 
jco about town unattended. He also 
said that the fear of making mistakes 
} was one of the great obstacles in the 
advancement of the Blind. 

I think that it was the opinion of the 








Iconvention that the Blind should 
jreceive a good literary education 


| rather than a manual education. 
Imet many interesting men at the 
|convention. Preeminent among them 
jall Michael Anagnos. He seemed 
1 to be the “Main Spring” of the conven- 
| tion. Hewas ready to give advice and 
|toanswer all questions. In fact, he 
jseemed tobe perfectly familiar with 
the most advanced methods used in 
| the pedagogy of the Blind. 

Mr. Green, Supt. of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, and faculty, enter- 
tained the teachers in a very cordial 
manner, and all the teachers left with 
good wishes in their hearts for them. 

I think that all the teachers of the 
Blind should attend these conventions 
whenever itis possible in order towork 
in harmony with the most advanced 
schools of the United States. 

T think, from what I observed, that 
our own school compares very favora- 
bly with the other schools, especially 
in the speech work of the Deaf. 
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of play as they would at school except | 


ιν τυ ὁ pe ae Ἐ ΝΣ . 5 , . 
Paling all things into consideration 


the trip was worth far more to me 
than the money and time expended. 
D. J. THURMAN. JR. 

SKOWHEGAN (ME.) REPORTER 


Wednesday, Oct. 19, 
Moore River.” |/ | 


Aldora B, Newton died at her home, 

|Wednesday morning, after a sickness οἱ 
only five days, Although she had been 
\an invalid for a long time, death was un. 
expected. She was the daughter of 
Amon and Eliza Newton, Her father 
died twelve years ago. Her mother 
afterward married Edward Grafft. Dora 
ΔΒ 22 years old and her life was a 
beautiful one and many good deeds 
she had done will be long cherished. 
rae entered Perkins Institute for the 
blind at Boston when only seven years 
old and received a good education which 
was ἃ great comfort to her as she was 
able to converse On any subject with the 
most educated. She could’ do splendid 
work on the typewriter which was ber 
netbod of corresponding. she vould 
play the plane weli and was a great help 
ἢ #oclal enlertoiuments, Her sister 
re. %. A. dlornil, of Hoxton was sum- 
moned but did not arrive until after 
Dova had been taken to her heavenly 
home She wee amember of the Uon- 
kregational church and « thorough 
| hristian at heart. >he leaves a mother 
step-father, two brothers aud one nister, 
besides numerous other ‘relatives and 
friends to monrn ber loss. The fuaeral 
was af the church, Rev. Kowler of 
Greenvile «ftiiciating. The intecment 
was in the cemetery here beside her 
brother who died six years before. The 
|Muxiliary presented her with a floral 
[pillow which was very pretty. ‘The 
family havo the sympathy of the entire 
community 


LYNN (MAS8S.) NEWS, 


Thursday, Oct. 20, 1904, 


ptt 


A, Ὁ. Caswell of the Perkins Institute 
of the Blind, will give an address on’ 
the St. Lou’s fair at the Congregation< 
al chapel this evening. The Iecture is 
under the auspices of the CG. A. Fer- 


guson Sunday schéol Class of young 
men. . 


BOSTON (MASS,) ADVERTISER 


Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1904. ἢ, 


| BLIND WOMEN PLAN A’ FAIR 


To Celebrate Day of Remembrance 
for Dr. 5, 


Of late years Perkins Institution for the 
Blind has added another red-letter day to 
her calendar, Noy. 10, the anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. §. G. Howe. . y 

This year the “Day of Remembrance,” 
as it Is called, is to be celebrated in an 
unusual manner. On that day the women 
of the Alumnae Association are to hold a 
fair at the girls’ department of the school 
in South Boston, to raise money to further 
their work among the adult blind of New 
Iengland. 

Since 1894 they have been working with 
steadily increasing Success to find profit- 
able employment at home for graduates 
of the school and other blind women, 
Their efforts, originally the fruit of the 
| training of their Alma Mater, have con- 
stantly been seconded by her. But the 
work has now grown to such dimensions 
as to require all the time of one person to 
}earry out its many details. Hence these 
brave,-enterprising young women have un- 
dertaken a large fair, the proceeds of 
which are to pay the salary of their agent. 


G. Howe. 
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BLIND WOMEN PLAN jay 
wh 


To Celebrate Day of Remembrance 
for Dr. 8. ὦ, Howe. 


Of late years Perkins Institution for the 





' Blind has added another red-letter day to 


her calendar, Noy. 10, the anniversary of 
the birth of Dr, 5. ὦ, Howe. 

This year the “Day of Remembrance,” 
as it is called, is to be celebrated in an 
unusual manner. On that day the women 
of the Alumnae Association are to hold a 
fair at the girls’ department of the school 
in South Boston, to raise money to further 
their work among the adult blind of New 
England. 

Since 1894. they have been working with 
steadily Increasing success to find profit- 
able employment at home for graduates 
of the school and other blind women. 
Their efforts, originally the fruit of the 
training of their Alma Mater, haye con- 
stantly been seconded by her. But the 
‘work hus now grown to such dimensions 
as to require all the time of one person to 
carry out its many details. Hence these 
brave, enterprising young women have un- 
idertaken a large fair, the proceeds of 
lwhich are to pay the salary of their agent. 
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BLIND EDUCATOR 
| DIES OF SENILITY 
(s ἀ eens 


Emilins @. Trenchery of Alton 
_Succumbs at the Age 
of 91 Years. ΡΤ eae 


PAE 





ἢ 


Emillius Pierre Trenchery of Alton, aged 
| 91 years, died yesterday morning at his 
| home in State street from senile debility. 
Mr. Trenchery, who was blind, was, half 
a century ago, known as one of the fore- 
| most blind musicians and educators in 
America. jure 
He was a native of Dijon Cote d’Ore, 
France, and was graduated from the great 
school for the blind at Paris. — its Wek 
He was'a schoolmate of Braille, the in- 
ventor of the system of reading by” raised 
letters,’ ‘and when he. came to Ameriea he 
introduced that system. ~ el 
tn 1886 Mr. Trenche 


== ee 










came to Alto 
where he has since resided. He opened 
music store in, what is now Belle 
He is also said to have sent the 
piano across tne Mississippi_ River. 
For many years My, ‘Trenchery was 
organist in the Catholic Cathedral, ἢ 
the First Unitarian Church, in East | 
street. + Hayy's vite 
Four children survive. They_ar 
Rosalie Whitmore of Omaha, Neb.; 
Wilhelmina, Ermani and Bmilius T: 
chery, all of Alton. eA fis 
held 


The funeral services will be 
morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
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Formerly a Teacher at the Jefferson 
Grammar School. oth 
Special to Th> Telegram 


JEFFERSON, Nov. 4—Oné hundted pt 
pils and friends of Miss eee 
Be eases, at the Jefferson gram. 

ol, welec Je 
Teron ipa comed her bee δ Jef- 
Miss Hoxie arrived this ς 
the 4 o'clock tar, and Wee es “4 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Marlowe, Quin- 
apoxet street. She has been teaching 
at the Perkins institute for the d, 
beeps Tenens pos Marlowe ve @ 
o the i ὃ 
ἘΠ ἢ ey ers of the Jefferson 
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Mrs.. Sarah Potter of Boston Leaves 
$1,000,000 to Public Institutions. ° 


_ BOSTON, Sept. 28—Public bequests ag- 
Sregating over $1,000,000, the largest being, 
gift of $250.000 to the City of New Bed- 
d, are contained in the will of Mrs, 
rah Potter of this city, which was fled 


for probate this afternoon. 


‘indergarten for the Blind, at Jamaica 
n, 3100,000, and $50,000 to each of the 
i Harvard University, Boston 












n the document, including three of $20,000 
€ach, ten of $10,000 each, and eleven cf 
$5,000, all to New England charitable insti- | 
tutions. In addition to the $250,000 to the 
City of New Bedford, where Mrs. Potter 
Was born, the income of which is to be ex-| 
‘pended in purchasing books for the Public 
Library, a ἘΞ Hosvital in New Bea-| 
ord gets $30,000, an he Associati τὴ 
the Retier of Aged $25,000. eee 
20M 
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$1,145,000 TO CHARITY, | 
} 


Sarah E. Potter Leaves Several Be-| 
quests of a Public Nature. | 
Boston, Sept. 28.—Public bequests: ag- | 
gating $1,145,000 are made in the will of | 
_ Sarah E. Potter of Commonwealth 
enue, who died on last Friday at her 
mmer home in Beverly Cove. The ve 
as filed for probate to-day, The largest. 
pequest, $250,000, is to the city of New Bed- 
“ford and is to be called the “Kempton 
‘[rust.” The income is to be used in the 
purchase of books, pictures and other, 
‘articles for the free public Nbrary of that 
dity, which was Mrs. Potter's native place. | 
A gift of $100,000 to the Kindergarten for | 
¢he Blind, Jamaica Plain, is to be known as) 
the “Sarah Wi. Potter Endowment Fund.”) 
A gift of $50,000 to the president and fellows 
of Harvard University is to be applied to) 
| the work of the Gray Herbarium, to which | 
| Mrs, Potter had already generously con- 
| tributed. 
Mrs. Potter had given liberally to many 
of the charities which she now aids. 
















| of to relatives and friends. 


Her | 
/entire estate probably will amount to be- 
‘tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, the residue 
above the public bequests being disposed | 
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HAWKES 


| 


Stortes of the Good Greenwood 


By CLARENCE HAWKES, author of «The Little Foresters.?) 


Twentieth Century Juveniles. 


Fully illustrated by CHartes Copeanp. 
150 pp., 1zmo, illuminated cloth, 60 cents zef. 


Postage, 10 cents. | 


ae children will be glad to follow this entertaining writer of nature 
again to the field and forest, as they haye found him to be one of the 


best guides that could be secured. 
of bird and beast and woodcraft. 


KELLER 
Optimisin 


Here he tells many interesting tales of 


By HELEN KELLER. Printed in two colors from special type by| 


‘ Merrymount Press. 75 cents net, 


“6 VERYBODY should read the essay on ‘Optimism.’ 


Postage, 8 cents. 


Toth thousand. 
Helen Keller, 


blind and deaf all except the first months of the twenty-three years of 
her existence, has written in this latest essay sentences not unworthy of 


Emerson. 
in Collier’s Weekly. 
PROVIDENCE (R. 1.) BULLETIN. 


Tuesday, Now: 1; 1904. 

Home Work for Blind Women, 
The Alumnae Association of the 
Perkins Institution, in its efforts to) 
procure fugds for employing a field) 
worker to go bétween blind women and 
the salesroom at 383 Boylston street, | 
where their handiwork is sold without 
profit to the store, is to hold a fair at 
the girls’ department of the Perkins | 
Institution for the Blind, South Boston, 
on the 10th of November, the anniver- | 
sary of the birth of Dr. Howe. Articles 
made by the pupils and graduates of the 
school and others will be for sale, and 
a large attendance is hoped for. Friends 
are also solicited for contributions of 
dolls, candy, flowers, useful and fancy 
household articles, baskets and wood- 
work, and books and office supplies, The 
Tat ou eeee of the undertaking are Mrs. 
Hlizabeth C. Agassiz, Mrs. William Ap- 
pleton, Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe,” Mrs. 
Charles H,. Bonney, Mrs. D. R. Craig, 
Mrs, Maud Howe Elliott, Miss Clara T. 
Endicott, Miss Caroline Hazard, Mrs. 
Florence. Howe Hall, Mrs. Julia Ward) 
Howe, Miss Susan G. Littell, Miss Lucy’ 
Lowell, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs, George) 
H. Monks, Mrs. John C. reeset Mrs. | 
Henry 8. Pritchett, Mrs. Laura EH. Rich- 
ards, Miss Marian Russell, Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott, Mrs. Robert Winsor. The offi-| 
cers of the committee of arrangements) 
are as follows: Chairman—Miss Lydia 
Young Hayes, Somerville, Mass.; Treas- 
urer—Miss Ella W. Brownell, Newport, 
R. I.; Secretary—Miss Lenna Ὁ. Swiner- 

ton, Carlton Chambers, Boston. . 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1904 


Miss Sibyl Hale, only daughter of Arthur } 
Hale, general manager of transportation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was nel 
ried to Kurt Diedrich of Boston”n Provi- | 
dence, R. I., yesterday. The ceremony was) 
performed by Rev. 5. H. Webb, After the} 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Diedrich returned | 
to this city and then went to the estate) 
of the groom’s aunt, Mrs. H. N. Slater, at | 
Readville, where they will remain for the 
present. Mr. Diedrich is the son of a prom- 
inent Prussian army officer, who distin- | 
guished himself in the Franco-Prussian | 
War, and who was killed in the hunting 
field several years ago. On his mother's 
side he is a grandson of William Morris | 
Hunt, the artist, and a great-grandson of 
Thomas H. Perkins, the donor of the Per-| 
kins Institute for the Blind. Mr. Diedrich 
js a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur a | 
formerly of this city, and a granddaughter | 
of Rev. Edward Byerett Hale and of the| 


Some of them might become immortal.””—Norman Haprcoon,| 


Tate Commodore Conner of Philadelphia.) 
For the past two years Mr. Diedrich has’ 
had charge of the Maryland farm belong- 
ing to Mr. Hale. c 
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THURSDAY, NOV. 8, 1904. 


RAND-DNUGHTER 
HALE EL.OPES 


Young Relative of Boston Clergy-— 
man Marries Kurt Diedrick in 

- Providence and Families Are Well 
Pleased with Match, 


ὶ 








= 





‘An elopement of a grand-dauzhter of 
Edward Hverstt Hale and Kurt Died- 
rick trom this city yesterday resulted 
in the union at Providence of two’ faini- 
lies well known in society in this city, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. It was an- 
nounced last night that the families on 
both sides, were quite satisfied with the 
union. 3 

Yesterday noon\.a.finely: dressed and 
attractive. voung couple arrived, in, 
Providence from this city and, after a | 
license had been secured from the city 
registrar, a visit was paid’ to the resi- | 
dence of the Rev. 5. H, Webb where. | 
jat. 12:45 o'clock, Kurt. Diedrick and) 
Sybil Hale were made husband and | 
wife. The groom’s age was given as 21, | 
his birthplace as Hungary and his oec- | 
cupation ‘“‘farmer.”” Miss Hale’s age, 
Was given ag 18, her residence Balti- 
more, and her father was described as 
Superintendent of transportation of the | 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, He makes | 
his residence in Baltimore now but, as 
Arthur Hale, is ‘widely known as 2./ 
former resident of this city. 

The announcement of the wedding -in | 
the evening papers, and the fact that | 

the €room was described as a farmer } 
aroused much curiosity among those 


hot familiar with both famii 
the\ceremony Mr. end Mrs. Diedridk te. | 


ee σινλμοδί,» 


.-ὕ.»...... 











ey had been urged t 
or two. Mr, ΘΙ δες Me the 
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the Blind ie perkins 


Diedrick is a datghter of M ' 
Arthur Hale, formerly. of ἥ ΠΕ 


πᾶ π' grand-daughter of the Rev. | 
Ea ard, Hiverett Hale and of the late’ 
dore Conner of Philadelphia, 
he past year or two Mr. Diedrick 
| charge of the Maryland farm’ 
to Mr. Hale. : ἔ 


BOSTON BUDGET 
᾿ς Nov. 5-1904 


__._Noy. 10 isa day which the pupils of the Per - 
king Institute love to commemorate in honor of 
the revered founder of that institution. This 
year the alumne association have chosen it as 
the appropriate time for holding a sale which has 
for its object the propagating of a movement— 
begun ten years ago—by means of which blind 
women might be profitably employed in their 
own homes. The subject of occupation for the 
blind after school days are over is one to which 
Dr. Howe gave tireless consideration. Mr. Anag- 
nos has followed closely in his footsteps, and is 
constantly testing calling after calling in pursuit 
of the answer to the perplexing question, ‘‘ How 
can blind people support themselves?”’ Otkers 
are also on the warpath of the great problem. 
The sale on Noy. 10, in support of Home In- 
dustries for Blind Women, will be open from ten 
in the morning until ten in the evening, at the 
Girls’ Department of Perkins Institution, South 

Boston. Tickets, at twenty-five cents, on sale at 
383 Boylston street, will admit bearers to music .1 
recitals and demonstrations of school work given 


‘bythe pupils. 60 as 
The Inquirer 


“Issued every Saturday at 476 
] Broadway South Boston. 


_ Telephones, 
Bo. Boston, 24-5 ν 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1904. 


A sale in support of home industries 
for blind women will be held Thurs- 
day, Noy. 10, in the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, on Broadway hill, from 
{0 a.m. to 10 p.m. The sale will be 
conducted by the Alumnae association. 
Besides articles for sale some of 
which have been made bv graduates 
and pupils of tie school. there will be 
\demonstrations in handiwork and mus- 
lic by the girls’ orchestra. 


\Noreesy er ἴοι ear aM 


PEOPLE ON SALE. 
Fait in Boston Attracts the 
᾿ Attention οἱ Worcester, — 
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Blind people of Worcester are busy 
making pretty and useful things for the 
fair which the Perkins institution alum- 
nae association will have’ Nov. 10 and 11, 
‘in Boston, For several years the as#o- 
clation has been trying to develop profit. | 
able home industries for the adult blind, | 
and the institution has afded this enter- 
prise by allowing articles made by blind 
women to be sold at its salesroom, 883 
Boylston street, Boston. Only a nominal 
percentage, if any, is charged for selling 
these govds, hence the store gets little 

| 


profit on, them. | 

The state home teachers of the adult 
‘blind, by teaching women to sew, knit 
and to do other kinds of handiwork, are 
continually increasing the number of con- 
signurs. The business has grown to such 
proportions that the alumnae association 
now feels the need of employing a field 
worker to go between the store and the 
consignors, to keep the latter informed 
of new patterns,-and to aid them in se-) 
Ieeting the choicest materials and doing; 
lthe best possible work. | 
Most of the blind people are so poor 
that when they make anything to sell, 
their first thought is to buy the cheapest 
\materials. so that they can make as much, 
‘as possible on their goods. The people 
who patronize the blind are mostly weal-| 
‘thy, and they insist on having nice things. | 
and will not buy articles poorly made of) 
|cheap materials. There is a woman in, 
[Boston now who devotes most of her) 
time to this part of the work, but she is 
also a matron at the institution, and can- 
‘not attend to both things, so the blind 
lpeople are to have this tair to raise 
jDnoney 3 nae " 

| to Hire an Assistant, 








who will go out among the blind, help 
jthem select the prettiest colors, tell them 
I\what the best styles are and insist on 
lt heir making the articles so that they wili 
tbe salable. 

Some of the blind people send goods to 
tthe salesrooms and feel badly because 
they cannot sell them. If they cam raise 
enough money to pay for an assistant, | 
tthe blind will not have to depend upon 
it ihemselves or their friends, but can get 
ull the advice they want free from her. 
I ft will be her work and she will deyote! 
Jner entire time to it. 

| The Worcester blind for some time have 
]peen working hard for this fair, but they 
ireceive little help from Worcester peo- 
}ple. Mr. Anagnos, who is in charge of 
{the Perkins institute, claims that in_pro- 
} portion to its number of inhabitants, - 








᾿ pester sends more blind to the school than 
any city in Massachusetts, but it does 
very little toward helping the blind. ἡ 

Last winter the Massachusetts associa- 
tion for promoting the interests of the 
adult blind had a hearing before the leg- 
{slature, with the result that $5000 a year 
‘was appropriated for the education of 
lthe adult blind and a room has _ been 
opened in Cambridge where they are εὐ: 
ing to teach home industries to adult 
\blind. There are only three blind people 
‘at the school, for the reason that those 
lwho live far awey cannot attend it, as/ 
they have : | 





No Money to Pay Board. 


The association will teach them for noth- 
ing, but it has no money with which to’ 
pay board. There are a number in Wor- 
cester who would be glad to go, but they 
have not the means. 

Even it only one person from Worces- 
|ter could go down and learn how to do 
different things, it would be a great thing, 
lfor he could come back and teach the 
lother Worcester blind people how to eara 
la living. The question of home industries 
is a very serious one. The blind can do 
Cane seating and mattress making, but 
even after they do it, it is hard for them 
τὸ find out what they can do with the re- 
sult of their work. 

Miss Susan M, Lawrence was in Boston 
last week and attended the fair at Me- 
chanics hall, and she told what the blind 
are doing at the fair. There is a loom 
from the Cambridge room which. is oper- 
lated by a blind young’ lady. 1t is a Swe- 
ldish loom and she works it with her fin- 
gers and has very pretty designs. ‘The 
goods woven are the regular Swedish 
gocds, which are so popular now and in 
great demand. Bureau scarfs, doilies and 
‘towels are made out of it, and it is of a 
gray flax color with borders of natural 
dye, either green or red. At the begin- 
ning in preparing the warp this young 
lady needs a little assistance, but she 
/works the pattern in herself, and it is 
thought that when she becomes more ac- 
customed to the loom she will need no 
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ely. xi : Se 
Mrs. Lawrence thought it all so yonder- ! 
ful that she hopes to have the loom an 
exhibition in Woréester, and let the peo- 
ple see what blind persons can do. She 
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τ “ 
The president of the Womans | 
at Newport, Ἐς, 1., has op ie to ta 
the goods that they wish 5. 
dispose of among the wealthy people of 
ewport, : 

There 15 another blind woman at the 
fair who exhibits holders she e her- 
|Self, using the machine to stitch the bor- 
|ders. It-is very hard for a great many 
people who can see to stitch straight, and 
to most people it seems incredible that 
blind woman can do such perfect woke 
although Miss Nellie Kennedy, who grad- 
uated trom the Perkins jnstitute last year, 
used the machine in her work, and has 
yee doing a lot of machine work for the 
alr, " 

The only alumnae in Worcester are! 
Miss Nellie- Kennedy and Daniel Scott, al- | 
though there are others who have been 
there. All-the blind are interested in 
this fair, and each is contributing what 
Bhe or he can. Mr. Scott is making 
|Sachets. Miss Jennie A. Partridge is in-. 
terested in basketry and has devoted most 
of her summer to making baskets fu. the 
fair, and hag also been hemming towels. 
Miss Clara Stowell has finished a wors- 
ted baby sack, and Miss Hattie Lawrence 
has been making the daintiest blue and 
white babies’ leggins. Miss Mary Ἐς, Ma- 
goon is making. sweaters. An article ap- 
peared in The Telegram a few weeks ago 
about what good work Miss Magoon did 
in this line, and she recelved several or- 
ders, although she has not had enough 
to keep her busy. d 

The blind have feelings the same as 
other people, but in many cases 










They Are Much More Imposed Upon. 


There are not a great many things they 
can do to earn a little money, which they 
all need very much, but some people think 
they are doing them a favor by keeping 
them busy, and in several cases have 
| brought them materials and asked them 
to make sweaters, shawls and various 
other articles., Probably to make up for 
it they will run in with a cake or a ple, 
and in this way the blind feel under obli- 
gations to do as they are asked. These 
people thus imposing upon the unfortun- 
ate do not realize that it takes about two 
weeks of steady work to crochet or knit 
|a Sweater. But they expect all this in re- 
turn for a ple or cake, which it has taken 
them a few minutes to make. 

Miss Lillian Fowler, daughter of E. H. 
Fowler and wife, is a student at the Per- 
kins institute, and will have charge of 
he candy table at the fair. She has 

nished a shawl, which will be on sale, 
and is awaiting contributions \for Her 
candy table. H 

AH the graduates and present pupils 
at the institute, as well as those who 
ever attended the school, will make arti- 
cles for and have charge of the various 
tables, and will be very grateful for fur- 
ther contributions from friends interested 
in the cause. Dolls, candy, flowers, useful 
and fancy household articles, baskets and 
woodwork will find booths prepared for 
| them, also books dnd office supplies. 
| Several of the patronesses are well 
known in Worcester, although none of 
them live here. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
widow of Dr. Howe, founder of the i - 
‘tute, is among them, as’ 


Are Also Her Three Daughters, Ἢ 


Mrs. Maud Howe Eliott, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall and Mrs. Laura BE. Richards, 
Nov. 10 is the anniversary of Dr. Howe's 
birthday, and Mr. Anagnos has given his 
permission to the association to have a- 
tair at the girls’ department of the i 
tution the 10th and lith. The other 
patronesses are: Mrs. Elizabeth C. - 
siz, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. J. Arthur 
Beebe, Mrs. Charles H. Bonney, Mrs. D. 
R. Craig, Miss Clara Ἐς. Endicott, Miss 
Caroline Hazard, Miss Susan G. ttell, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Thomas “Mack, 
Mrs. George H. Monks, Mrs. Henry §. 
|Pritehett, Miss Marian Russell and Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott. 

The officers. of the commitiee of ar- 
|rangements: are: Miss Lydia Young 
| Hayes, Somerville, chairman; Miss Ella 
W. Brownell, Newport, treasurer; Miss 
Lena D. Swinerton, Boston, secretary. ἢ 

People of Worcester who want to con- 
tribute anything to this fair can do so by 
sending their articles to Miss Susan M. 
Lawrence, 430 Day building, and she will 
see that they are forwarded to Boston, 
but they must be delivered before Noy. 5, 

There are 125 blind persons in Worcester, 
but only two are self-supporting. The 
others are all dependent on relatives or 
friends, but would not be if people would 
give them work to do and pay them for 
it, mot expect them to do it for fun-> 
| Knitting is the principal means of em- 
ployment, and some of them are experts 
at it. They can use. two different kinds 








; of yarn in making a shawl, and different 


colors, and can get everything perfectly 
even. Since last year one blind woman 
said she has made 18 sweaters, six knit 
kimonas and numerous other small arti- 
cles.  'Phey also make stockings, afghans, 


i shawls, leggins and many other things. 








τ NOVEMBER 5, 1904. 


FAIR IN AID OF BLIND WOMEN. a 






So much igterest has been aroused οὗ 
late in | behalf of the adult blind that the) 
_ announcement of this fair comes at a very 
opportune time. It will be held at the) 
girls’ department of the Perkins Institu- | 
tion and Massachusetts School for the) 
Blind, in this city, by the Alumnz Asso- | 
ciation, on Nov. 10, the anniversary of the 
birthday of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 

' While others have been considering: 
what could be done in behalf of persons’ 
losin their sight after reaching years of 
maturity, these young women have been 





lave, in a word, established what is) 
blind women’s exchange, with 











for affairs, or some important qualifica- 
_ Even those who have been trained | 


me before obtaining the occupation 
Hence the establishment of 


H ving arrived at this conclusion, the 
Association began in 1894 the experiment 
| of opening a market for the sale of such 
" useful and fancy articles as these women 
could make at home. With the consent 
of Mr. Anagnos, the goods were placed in 
the salesroom of the institution on Avon 
Place (now removed to 383 Boylston St.) 
The nine consignors gradually increased 
to 25, the sales for the first year amount- 
ing to less than $100. The work grew, 
however, and in 1902 it was made a 


i store, at the request of the Alumna. The 


sewing is now paid for when it is accept- | 


ed, and staple household articles take the 
plage of undesirable fancy things. Only 
a nominal percentage, if any, is charged) 
for selling these goods, hence the store| 
receives no profit from them. 

Graduates of the Perkins Institution 


are among the consignors; but there are! 


a number of women who have lost their 
sight too late in life to attend school in 
the regular way, and who have received 
instruction in their own homes from the) 
teachers (themselves blind) sent out by 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Sad stories have come to light, showing 
the hardships endured by the blind, and 
the importance of an association like that 
of the Alumnz, which aims to keep in 


touch with graduates and others needing | 
Thus a gradu-| 


help and encouragement. 
ate of the Perkins Institution who had 


| a been a teacher resigned her position be-| 


cause shs thought it her duty to live with 
her mother. The latter was uneducated 
and very poor. The daughter earned a 
precarious living by caning chairs, work- 


— = See, ᾿ 





branch of the regular business of the) 


ing for persons who apparently took ad:| 


vantage of her misfortune to pay her very 
small prices for work which she was too 
conscientious to eslight. 
proud. as well as poor, and did not let her 


old friends at the institution know of her | 


situation. When they did discover it, she 
and her mother were reduced to living in 
a basement. Friends procured better 
Tooms for them, however, when the 
mother became an invalid. The blind 
| woman was faithful unto death. She was 
alone with her mother when the end 
came. The demand for cane-work be- 
coming dull, a sewing-machine was lent 
to her, and one of the teachers sent to in-| 
struct her. Orders for work give her 
great pleasure, and she particularly en- 
| joys sewing on linens of fine grade. Grad- 
| ually, too, she has been brought into touch 
, with her old friends at the institution, 
thus coming once more into communica- 
| tion with educated people. 

| When we remember that many of the 
| blind are the children of poor and unedu-|———— 
cated persons, and that their stay at the 
| Perkins Institution means the opening of 
| | a new life on a higher plane, we see the 
‘importance of maintaining them in these 
new relations, and of not allowing them 
to drop back into surroundings pregnant 
with ignorance, misfortune, and misery. 

New life and hope come also to the 
older women receiving instruction at their 
homes. ‘‘My pupils begin to do their, 
work better when 1 tell them about the 
store,’’ .says one of the teachers. The 
daughter of a consignor who lost her sight 
late in life, said: “‘My mother is eighty 
years old, but very active—must always 
be doing something. She thinks more of 
five cents that she earns at the store than 
of five dollars that I give her.’’ 

All this quiet but excellent work of the 
graduates has been made possible by the) 
helpful advice and codperation of certain 
practical and benevolent women who pos- | 
sess their sight. Nevertheless, we must) 
remember that here we have a twentieth- 
century miracle—the blind leading the 
blind along the paths of industry and use-| 
fulness. 

The Alumnz Association do not think! 
of themselves as miracle-workers, but as. 
practical business women; they ask the 
help of all fair-minded citizens. The 
business which they have nursed for ten 
years has now grown so large that it is) 
necessary to employ a field worker to go’ 
between the store and the consignors, in 
order to keep the latter informed of new 
patterns, to aid them in selecting mate- 
rials, and to bring their work up to the 
highest possible standard. It is to raise 
the money necessary for this purpose that 
the fair will be held. The pupils of the 
institution have been busily at work dur- 
ing the summer vacation, making articles 
and interesting their friends. The con- 
signors are making up their choicest | 
aprons, dusters, and towels, as well as 
fancy things. The Howe Reading Club is| 
to have the candy table, and some of the 
girls are very successful candy-makers. 
They have already procured money for 
sugar, and have collected pretty boxes. 
Another club in school, the Ruby Seal) 
Club, is to have the fluwer table. Tables 
for baskets, and for stocks and handker-) 
chiefs, are in charge of members of the 
Alumnz Association. The I. 5. M. Soci-| 
ety, which existed in the school long ago, 
has rallied its forces to take charge of the 
table for books and office supplies. Mu-) 
sic and other entertainment will be fur- 
nished by the girls now in school; and 
they will give a demonstration of their 
regular work, i. e., stitching on machines, | 











The girl was | 





using typewriters, cutting and making 
garments, etc. 

A more fitting celebration of the birth. 
day of the man who created the institu- é 
tion, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, could 
scarcely be imagined. To him, more than 
to any one person, is due the credit of 
lifting the blind of America out of pau- 
perism, and of enabling them to become 
self-respecting, self-supporting, upright 
men and women. The public-spirited 
and benevolent citizens of Boston, who, 4 





| 


Ϊ 


| 


have always responded promptly and lib- ᾿ 

erally to appeals on behalf of the blind, i 

will be glad to know of this new opportu- | 

nity of assisting them in their efforts to ὃ 

gain their own livelihood. , k 
The Broadway (South Boston) electric 


cars pass the door of the Perkins Institu- . 
tion. τ. 
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Nature’s Slips. 





Nature nods undoubtedly at times, as in the case of 
the child born without a brain, whose case his been 
made public this week. Not long ago an infant was 
born and lived for three weeks with a hole through its 
heart. Thousands of us are color blind, others have 
no musical sense. And there are many Laura Bridg- 

-mans, many Helen Kellers. The Queen of Roumania 
has, or had, at her court in personal attendance ubon 
herself the daughter of a blind nobleman. She could 
neither hear nor speak, and had to be taught to com- | 
municate by holding the throat of a speaker, and imit- | 
at-ing the vibration produced by the effort. 

But what a grudge against nature must such a oue 
as Lyon Playfair discovered ever feel! Here was a girl 
who was blind, deaf, dumb and could neither taste 
nor smell. One might be pardoned for asking if such 
a life was worth living. Yet there was a beautiful 
lesson in such an existence, as the great warm heart of 
of Playfair discovered. 

He sent her pretty finger ring, and the poor mite 
replied in this pitifully pretty letter: ‘‘Dear Sir Lyon. 
Playfair—sir Lyon Playfair sent Edith ring in box. 

Edith thank Sir Lyon Playfair for ring. Sir Lyon 
Playfair come to see Edith. Good-bye, Faith.“ 

During his first visit the child had closely examined 


115. hands, wrists, arms and face, her touch being 
marvelously accurate. A year later he went again to 
see her. At first she did noi recognize him, and no 


one betrayed his identity. At length she turned back 
the cuff of his shirt and touched his wrist. Her face 
lit up with intenses joy. ‘‘It is the Englishman who 
gave me the ring,” she radidly spelled out on her fin- 
gers. And in a second she had flung her little arms 
his neck and was weeping with delight.—S¢. James's 
(Hiazetle. ; 
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» ἔτοιμος χαὶ ὁδηγίας νὰ δίδιη, καὶ νὰ, ἀπαν-, 


τῇ eg to διάφορα 2 zowrquara. Hy τῷ bho 
ἐγαίνεται, News τῶν μᾶλλον προηγμές- 
γῶν μεθόδων, τῶν χρησιμοποιου μένων ἐν 
δὴ aise κιδαγωγίᾳ τῷ τῶν τυφλῶν». Τὰ γραρόμε- 
1 ταῦτα τοῦ χα Thurman διὰ τὸν dix- 
μεχριμένον, ἐξ eC τείρου ὁμογενῆ, τὸν ἐπὶ 
πριαχονταπ, τεντοῖς rhocy τιμῶντα υξγάλως τὸ 
ἑλληνικὸν vane ἐν᾿ ᾿᾿Αμεριχῇ, 

Beier: mae” ἡμῶν, αἴσθημα ἐθγιχῆς ὑ- 


LAN τσ, 
ἐγεϊϑουσ!: 







ΤΗ URSDAY, 


Fair by blind’ women ὁ 
stitution in South Boston has 
‘tive, features, .. « 


BLIND WOMEN HOLD A FAIR 


Eale at the Perkins Institution to Aid 
Women to Become Self-S 





Effort on the part of the Alumnze ‘Asso- 
ciation of Perkins Institution in South Bos- 
\ton to help the department of home Indus- 
tries for blind women met with apprecia- 
tive response through excellent attendAnce 
at the fair held today in one of the Insiitu- 
‘tion's buildings for girls. Knowledge that 
they would find on sale many attractive 
wares out of the usual order undoubtedly 
induced many people to visit the fair, and 
the general sympathy which everywhere 
is felt for these people whose affliction de- 
‘prives them of so much also served as in- 
‘centive to help in the success of the sale, 
in which many well-known women have 
taken deep: interest as patronesses. The 
falr will be open till ten this evening. , 
The various rooms of the building used 
were all prettily decorated with -colored 
‘streamers. In Howe Hall the Ruby Seal 
Club of girls held a little flower market and 
had many beautiful things to offer. An ex-| 
hibit of work at typewriting by the blind 
also was given here. In Wales Room candy 
was for sale by the Howe Reading Club of 
teachers and girls, and in the Dwight Room 
an exhibit of sloyd work and of miscella- 
neous articles was set forth. Glover Room 
is given over to desk supplies and books, 
and these are under the charge of the 
“I, M. S.,”’ an old society of the institution. 
In Peabody Room one finds the handiwork 
of women who make all manner of pretty 
and useful things, the sale’ of which id de- 
voted toward their self-support. In Brooks 
Room the Alumnz Association exhibits and 
| sells baskets, stocks and neckwear and 
handkerchiefs. All these wares offer excei-— 
lent suggestions for holiday gifts. Among 
articles on sale is a malacca cane, silver 
mounted, which Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
sent to the Association especially for this 
fair. In one room people could witness the 
work of mattress-making by the blind, the 
forming of maps in clay and the drafting 
of dress patterns. ; 4 

In Howe Hall this morning music 
readings were given by the blind at 
o'clock and this afternoon a two a like p 
gramme was given. This evening at 
and again at 8.45 there will be more 
land readings. Luncheon was s*rve 
noon to many visitors and afternoon 
among the features provided. 

This afternoon there were ex 
Howe Hall, at which Mrs. Julia poet 
was one of the speakers. Frank Sanbi 




















is the anniversary of the Reese? of 1 
G. Howe, founder of this institution. — fs 
Sanborn said in part: 

“Although I have often taken part in 
_morial oceasions in honor of my dear 
friend and the friend of mankind, Dr. H 
these occasions cannot come. too often, 
_be too warmly commemorated by those 
‘understand what his life was, and what 
-aceomplished. It is the property of genius, | 
such as his, to plant seeds that a long fu- 
ture will bring to bearing; and not a year” 
passes which does not see some useful work 
done, for which Mr. Howe furnished the 
model and the stimulus. For industrial 
uses, blindness is a severe disqualification. 
It is here, then, that the beneficence of this 
work to encourage the industry of blind 
women becomes so visible. They are handi- 


᾿ capped in work, and more so than the deaf, . 


although they are less excluded from ordi- 
nary social converse. They need friends 
and intermediaries; especially in this pe-— 
riod of sharp competition between the cap-_ 
tains of industry, with all their under-offi- 
cers and agents, who haunt the markets. 
They cannot in all cases be left to them- 
selves; they must be helped to help them- 
selves. This was one of the chief maxims 
of Dr. Howe.” | 
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of the 





cAlumnae Association of Perkins 
Institution 





For aid in developing and conduct- 
ing the Sale on November tenth 


are hereby extended to 


= 


ara PROBE er 


Our patronesses for their gifts and influence. 


To the friends who have rendered indispensable service at 
the tables and elsewhere. 






































To Jordan Marsh Company and the many other merchants’ who 


ssued every ‘Saturday at 475 
have generously contributed money and salable articles 


| Broadway South Boston. 


Telepho: 
jo. Boston, oes rary Main 3759 


ὦ 








SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1904, And to the Edison Electrical Illuminating Company of 
ΠΟ BLIND WOMEN’S SALE. _ 1 Boston and to Messrs. Edmands & Hoyt, Electrical 





Alumnae Association of Perkins Insti- Contractors, for lighting th 
] tution Well Gratified. . gating the rooms and grounds on the 
i The sale in support of home indus-. night of the fair. 

‘tries for blind women held in the girls’ 

department of the Perkins Institution, 

Thursday evening was a decided suc-; 

cess, and was under the management 

of the Alumnae association. The 

rooms were handsomely decorated 

with red, white and blue, and the 

halls were festooned with Silge meal 

leaves and evergreen. 

The flower table was in charge of. | 
the Ruby Seal club, 2 girls’ organiza-| | 
tion connected with the school. The) 
fancy article table was in charge of 
the I. S. M. club. For many years the 
meaning of I. 8. M. was held secret by 
the members of the club, and until 
Thursday evening. A sign over the 
table exnlained the meaning, which 
was “I seek money.” 

The Howe Reading club, connected 
with the school, had charge of the con- 
fectionery table. There were demon- 
strations by the blind pupils in type- 
writing, sewing machine work, draft- 
ing of patterns and map making in 
clay. The girls’ orchestra dispensed 
music during the entire day and eyen-, 
ing. | 
Ϊ When the time for closing came the 
' tables were devastated of most every 

salable article, and the officers in 
' charge were highly pleased with the 
| jreturns, and were much gratified by 
| the way the people of the district pat- 
} ronized their stalls. 




















Home Industries tor ind 4 


Women 


wf 






At an annual meeting of the Perkins Institution Alumnze 


Association, Mr. Anagnos said: ‘‘ Keep alive : work for others. 


‘ Soe tasted: 


Distinguish between aspiration and ambition. Adopt a policy, 
and go steadily on to carry it out.” From its inception the . | 


Association has been deeply interested in the life problems 


which blind women must meet; and the policy which, accord- A 
ing to its means and opportunity, it has steadily followed has 2 
been that of expecting and encouraging these women to lead 4 
active and useful lives in the world and to be self-helpful. x Ι 


Young people deprived of sight but otherwise well en- 
dowed and having helpful friends can support themselves in 
certain callings, if they are determined to do soand can endure 


the strain involved. But many girls after leaving school had 


‘Re See 
ΝΣ = aah S| 


better live under the protection of their own homes, and women 
who lose their sight in later years are frequently so situated 
that they cannot be separated from their families. To these Ϊ 
to whom work is preferable to idleness the salesroom of the 
Perkins Institution at 383 Boylston Street stands ever open, 
selling and taking orders for the numerous articles which they 


can make in their homes,— towels, aprons, and other house- 


hold supplies which are sewed by hand or by machine, also 





knitted and crocheted articles, baskets, and other novelties. 
For several years, work of this description has been sold 


] at the store, the sales amounting in the last year to more than 
fourteen hundred dollars. In order that the business may j 
continue and be increased, a salaried helper is needed. The 
clerk at the salesroom and two interested friends of the 
Alumnz Association have most generously given time, 
thought, and energy to the development of this home industry, 
but they must not be overworked. The object of the fair 
(November 10, 1904) is to secure the salary of an assistant 


to relieve them. 


δὲ 


Our thanks as an Association are due, more than words 
can express, to Mr. Anagnos and to the superintendent of the 
workshop for the use of the salesroom, free of charge, and 
for the inestimable services of the clerk, whose zeal and devo- 
tion have greatly increased the market for our home work ; to 


the ladies who have given most valuable voluntary assistance 





by cutting cloth by a thread for the women who sew; and to 
the newspapers which from time to time have presented our 


cause to the public. 



















































IG FOR THE SIGHTLESS. 
jin Aid of -Self-Supporting Blind, 
men Being Held Today at the) 


ins Institution, South Boston.) 


rin aid of self-supporting blind 
“was opened this morning at 10 
girls’ department building of the! 
ins institution for the blind, Hast 
lway, South Boston, and will con-! 
ll day and evening until 10 τότ 
he fair is. being held. by the 
ne association, and is on the anni- 
"οἵ Dr Howe's birthday. 

ject of the fair is a most wor- 
16. There are many blind women 
work at their own homes, and 
6 not directly connected with the 
Notwithstanding this, the 








ore on Boylston st, Si 
nting last year to more than $1400.| 
y to continue and increase this) 
rk, a salaried helper is needed 
se of the articles, and today’s) 
s to secure funds sufficient to pay 
y of such an assistant. 

ge rooms of the girls’ depart-) 
ilding are used for the various 
les at the fair, and one οἵ the) 
t{tages near by is open as a cafe) 
neh room, and this has been well) 
nized during the day: ὃ 

he lower floor in Howe hall is the 
able for flowers in charge of the 
Seal club, pupils of the school, | 
16 was in charge of three young) 
who alternated during the day) 
vening. his room is trimmed in 
and white, and the semicircular 
was covered with handsome 
ets and choice flowers of various 


he second floor, back, in the Wales) 
m, are the confectionery tables in 
rge of the Howe reading club, pre-, 
2 wer by a bevy of young girls 
mi the club, which comprises the 
ehers and theelder girls of the schoo 
_were to be found sweets, some 
me made and others contributed by 
id friends Green and white were the 
dominant colors tastefully adorned 
th evergreen. 

In the Dwight room several young la- 
es had charge of tables for the sale 
Sloyd werk, small wooden chairs, 
les and beds and also perfumery and 
ll articles, as weli as bottled pre- 
es. This room is also in green and 
a profusion of evergreen. 
_the Glover room, the I. S. 
held forth. Inasmuch as this. society, 
“one of the oldest connected with the in- 
stitution, makes it a secret αὐ to what 
‘the three letters “I. 5. M.’’ stand for, 
there was much conjecture among the) 
patrons, but the secret was not told. As) 
f to ease the minds of some, there were 
Seattered about in various places cards 
reading, “I Seek Money,’’ and also “1 
Seek Mystery,’’ and “Indispensable Su- 
“perior Merchandise,’’ and ‘Innocent Se- 
τοὶ Mysteries,’ but none of the 
jattendants would tell whether the real 
solution lay in either of these signs. It 
Was a very interesting room, too, for 
there were’ young girls and young wom-| 
en working. away at various kinds. of) 
needle work, notwithstanding that th 
are totally blind. One young girl was) 
running a machine, holding the’ cloth 
straight and directing it solely by touch. | 
Two young girls were crocheting, and. 
one was knitting by hand, another girl | 
ty making the covering for a matress 


M. οἷα, 





ly machine, and a little tot was doi 
iney stitching by hand. | 

the Peabody room w. 
Θ᾽ the “‘Consignors” 
chool."’ 







with many 
‘In one corn 
ht young gir 







employed in 
waist. 
Before her was 
poner On which she was markine | 
f the outlines for the pattern, To | 
r left was her guide, directions print- 
d in the raised lette Which told her 
vhere to make the m S on the paper 
leating where the lines were to he 































Lf be 
wn for the outline of the patter 
ὁ worked quickly and ἜΣΕΙ ΡΟΣ ΤΣ 


a short time had completed her work 
2 Ab wor 
n the Brooks room, trimmed ir. pres 












and very pretty, was e 

Ney On a larey ἐς ἀν το 

, ἘΘΠΟΥΟΊΙΘ display of basket« 
Various kinds of sizes, All of ery in 
for sale. apa 
ere Was a large attendances δ] 
; = Ξ Σ ΣΉ 

ds (ἢ t during the 
t today, and 

rous purchasers. 


wpatrons visi every room ; 

“much interested in the pretty eal 
displayed and the youns jadies in| 

» courteous and kind, aj line: | 


and willing | 


aston Daily Globe. 






















SDAY, NOV 10, 1904, 





' G. Howe, 


Swer question: 
sin the disposition the ᾿ 
uring the day and évening. several 
shtful entertairments: will be siven | 
we hall, on the lower floor, There | 
® two entertainments today, at 11:30 
land at 2 At 4 this afternuon there will 
bE addresses by Mrs Julia Ward Howe, 
Mr Sanhory and Mr Anagios, the Jat- 
ter the supérintendent and secretary of 
the institution. f 
given this evening ἀὉ 7:30 and 8:45, con-! 
‘sisting of vocal and instrumental music 
anid readings, and at each entertain-| 





Entertainnients will be} 





‘ment there will be a tribute to Dr Sam- 
uel ἃ: Howe. } 
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“Roma Beata.” 

Maud Howe (Mrs. John Elliott), the 
author of ‘‘Roma Beata,’ a book de- 
scriptive of modern Italian life, is the 
youngest daughter of the late Samuel , 
and of Julia Ward Howe. | 


Mrs. Elliott has been before the pub- 
lic as a writer and lecturer for a score 
of years.. In 1884, she went to New 
Orleans to take charge of the literary 
department of the women’s exhibit at 
the New Orleans exposition. The out- 
come of this visit was ‘‘Atlanta in the 
South,” perhaps the most successful of 
her early books. This was followed 
by “Mammon,” and, after a lapse of 
several years by ‘“‘Phillida.”” A year 
age Mrs, Elliott and her sister, Mrs, 
Florence Howe Hall, published ‘the 
Stery of their father’s (Dr. Howe) re- 
markable pioneer work in teaching 
Laura Bridgman, the déaf-blind mute. 
. This book, aside from its great human 
interest, was of scientific and. educa, 
tional value, and attracted widespread 
attention in this country and Hnegland, 
Mrs. Blliott has lived much in Rome, 
and has taken a deep interest in’ the 
infinitely varied life of the Eternal 
City. As the wife of John Blliott, the 
artist, as a woman of letters, and as a 
keen observer of men and manners, no 
aspect of the Roman kaleidoscope es- 
Caped her notice, and for the Pope and 
peasant her comprehension: and sympa- 
thies were alike quick and ready, From 
her letters and diaries, written during 
Several summers spent in Rome. Tus- 
eany, etc., Mrs. Elliott has drawn the 
materials for her book of charming pen- 
pictures of italy and her people, en- 
titled ‘‘“Roma Beata.” (Little, Brown 
& Co.) The inspiration of the book was 
a Series of letters written to her sister, 
Laura ἘΣ. Richards, while Mrs: Elliott 
was in Rome with her husband, Mr. 
Elliott then being engaged in painting 
his mural work for the Boston Public 
Library. Seme portions of the work 
have alfeady been published in various 
‘eriodicals, while 4 great deal is. here 
printed for the first time, τ 

Among the subjects of. the .chanters 
are “A Roman Holiday,’ “A Royal In- 
terview with Italyis) Queen,” ‘‘A Pres- 
entation to Leo the» Thirteenth,”’. “In 
the Abruzzi Mountains,” ‘‘Roman Cods- 
ers and Solitaires,” ‘““Witch’s Night in 
Rome,” .“‘Tschia,” “Rome, Old and 
MEMO “Rome During the Anno Santi,’ 
510 

The book reveals intimate little secrets) 
of housekeeping in. Rome, such as the 
following. in one of the opening letters, 
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Yated Palazza, Santo Croce, March 10, δ SG 
ΤΡῚΣ \ Ὁ Do eS a ΟΝ 


“These pleasant “rooms belong to 
Marion Crawford. That princely soul, 
having let his lower suite to the Wil- 
liam Henry Hurlburts, lends us. the 
pretty little suite he fitted: up for the 
‘four-in-hand,’ as he calls his quartette 
of splendid babes. We are to remain 
here till our own apartment is found. 
We_hive bought our linen, . blankets, 
batterie de cuisine and other beginnings 
of housekeening, and yesterday—am 1 
net my mother’s’ own child?—I gave a 
tea varty for two American girls. They 
wanted to see séme artists, so I asked 
the few I: know, Apolloni (well named 
the big Apollo), Sartorio and Mr. Ross, 
he who spoke of the ¢herubs in a cer- 
tain Fra Angelico picture as ‘dose dear 
leetle angles. bimbling round in de cor- 
ner.’ TI, invited, also, Mr. and. Mrs 
Muirhead; he is the author of the 
American Baedeker, the editor, of all 
English Baedekers. I. exnected to see 
him bound in scarlet instead of dressed 
in’ hodden-gray. We had much’ tea, 
more talk and most panettone—haif 
bread, half cake, with pignoli and cur- 
rants; when fresh, it seems the best 
thing to eat in th@é world, until you get 
it the next day toasted for breakfast, | 
when it is better.” In a later letter, 
when settled in a home of her own, she 
writes: 

“The Borgo, our quarter—Leonine 
City is its best name—is not fashion- 
able, and the street-cries are still in 
full force here. The earliest is the 
Acetosa water, ‘‘Fiasche fresche aqua 
’Cetosa!’” I hear it in my dreams, 
plaintive, melodious. ‘‘Flasks.of fresh 
Acetosa water!” Then comes the 
rumbling cf the cart, the heehawing ctf 
the donkey, 


and. the remarks. of. the | 


Maawinvitations are signed by the com- | 
mittee 







of a hangm 
the) dearest 


Acetosa spring is a mile and εἰ half ῷ 






willing, 





the Caesars, perhaps since the days of 
the T The, ἘΠ Bela 


Several of the cries.*’ 

Mrs. Wiliott writes with grace πᾶ 
originality. and these letters give a peep 
into the Rome of modern life, with 
glimpses of nearby yillages unseen by | 
tourists, which are capitvating and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. The book is 
illustrated with photographs and with | 
illustrations from drawings by John) 
Etliott, most of which are now in private 
collections, ; Al 
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Friday, Nov. 4, 1904. 
TO AID THE BLIND. 


. Sale Will Be Held at the Perkins In- 
' stitute on November 10. | | 


On November 10 there will be held at the 
?erkins institution in South Boston a aia 
)Ὲ articles, many of which have been 
nade by graduates and present members 
of the girls’ department of the school. 
The management is in the hands of the 
alumnae asseciation, and whatever success. 1 
attends the undertaking will be due to the ᾿ 
efforts of its members. The object is to ᾿ 
realize a sum sufficient to enable them to 
engage some one to go about, d’stributing | 
materials and suggesting improved ways 
of working, to blind women throughout 
New England who send things they have 
made to the institution store to he sold. 
There will be a table devoted to articles i 
made by these home workers, another un- 
der the supervision of a graduate club, ard) } 
two more in charge of two of the clubs of) ] 
the school. The sale will be in progress 
from ten in the morning till ten in the 
evening; the admission will be twenty-five 
cents. f 
The patronesses are: Mrs. Hlizabeth C. 
Agassiz, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. J. | 
Arthur Beebe, Mrs. Charles H, Bonney, [ 
Mrs. I). R. Craig, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, ' 
Miss Clara F. Endicott, Miss Caroline ᾿ 
Hazard, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. i 
Julia Ward Howe, Miss Susan G. Littell, I 
Miss Iucy Lowell, Mrs. Thomas Mack, ἢ 
Mrs. Gecrge H. Monks, Mrs. John C.} 
Phillips, Mrs. Henry 5. Pritchett, Mrs. } 
Tiaura Εἰ. Richards, Miss Marian Russell, | 
Mrs. Robert Winsor, and Mrs. Robert Wol- { 
cott. 
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εἰ ADULT BLIND, Ἕ Ι 
‘ 

Mane ment Station for Their Em-| } 
ployment to Be Inspected. r 
Invitations have been received by Wor-| 
cester people from the Massachusetts as- 
sociation for promoting the interests of 
the adult blind to attend the first public! | 
inspection of its experiment station re- ; 

cently established at 343 Broadway, Cam-| 
pridge, Tuesday, Nov. 15, from 10 to 5. ᾿ | 





“on experiment station, which is } 
composed of Mary Morton Kehew, An- 
nette P. Rogers, Edward M. Hartwell and 
Samuel F. Hubbard. ἢ 
In Massachusetts, according to official > |i 
reports, there are 3983 blind, 86 per cent ΟΠ 
of whom are above 19 years of age. Some Ϊ 
become blind in the midst of a self-sup- 
porting life, and many, who are able- ν || 
podied and eager to work, are forced to ie |i 
“become dependent because there is no op- ϊ 
portunity for them to receive the training, 
necessary to make them more or less 


self-supporting. The blind need work, 
syen more than the seeing, not only for 
self-support, but to save them from the 
pene dependence incident to 7 
tions. | 
“The problems are: What occupations ; 
san the adult blind avail of? Where can 
they reeelye needful training? How can 
recognition of their ability be secured 


from employers? 
"The Perkins, institution does not admit 























seid att ἢ 
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aning, as well as eading, 


al 


The Massachusetts association was or- 
anized in 1908, with the distinet object 
f “promoting the interests of the adult 
lind.” As a result of Its efforts a state 
tommission has been appointed by the 
yovernor, “to investigate the conditlon of 
he adult blind.”” While awaiting the final 


stated hours. 
engaged to info 


already been ac 





véport of the commission, the association 
is continuing its work, An office in Bos- 
ton has been opened, where information 
is given and received. The secretary or 
her assistant is in daily attendance at 





An agent, who has devoted a large part 
of his life in work for the blind, has been 


rm the public by lectures 


and otherwise of the needs and capabili- 
ties of the blind, and to show what has 


complished both here and 


abroad. An experiment station has been 
‘established to find out and test indus- 
iries and processes which seem practica- 
ble for the blind. 

The experiments are being conducted in 
a pleasant house in Cambridge. The su- 
|perintendent and his wife live above the 
work rooms. The policy of the associa- 
|tion is to have the workers hoard in the 
\vicinity of the Rereeceent station while 
learning a trade. 

nearly as possible, to the requirements 
whieh would be demanded of seeing 
‘workers. Visitors are cordially welcome. 
The experiment station seeks to find 
\remunerative work; first, for those una- 
ble to leave their homes’ second, for thosa 
who can work best in « ops for the blind, 


he pupils conform, as 


and, third, for thos ho are capable of 
adapting themselves to conditions in fac- 
tories for the seeing. 

Home work of seeming value is in view, 


‘and should be tested as soon as possible. 


‘Tests with several hand looms are now 
being made. Competition with machine- 


made goods is. 


which have value because they are hand- 
‘made and of individual design, have been 
‘successfully produced, such as _ dress 


not attempted. Articles 





Banat material for embroidery, coverings 


or sideboards, 


‘also centerpieces, doilies and rag mats. 
| Processes in factories for the seeing 
have already been found which are so 






ehiffoniers, sofa pillows, 


nearly automatic that practically no sight 


ter. 


lis required in their performance. A blind 
person, once established, has every in- 
icentive, by reason of the limited number 
of occupations open to him, to become a 
faithful, painstaking, wage-earning work- 
er. The first experiment in this direction 
was with a hand-power, box-corner cut- 
A young man practised at the ex- 
periment station on this machine 10 days, 












jand became sufficiently familiar with the, 
cutter to enter the factory of the Denni-| 
son Manufacturing So., South Framing-| 
ham, where he has done very satisfactory 
work. Numerous applications for instruc- 


tion have been 


received from different 


parts of the state, although the experi- 
ment station was started so recently. 


The officers of 


the secretary, 


ly_widely known people. The president is 
Edward Cummings; vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam P. Fowler and Samuel B. Capen; 
ithe treasurer, Mary Morton Kehew, and 


‘ton. 
| The directors are: Edward H. Clement, 
‘Michael J. Doody, Arthur F. Bstabrook, 


this association are most- 






A. BP. Spaulding. They 


have an office at 120 Boylston street, Bos- 


‘Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward M. 
‘Hartwell, Mahalie R. Hodder, Samuel F. 
papal Sela Marshall Jones, Adeline 


A. Manning, Ed 
Rogers, Francis 
siz Shaw, John 
rell Ware. 


The advisory board is; Rev. Dr. Dan- 


16] D. Addison, 


‘Thomas M. Baflliet, Ph. D., 


Rev. 





Campbell, 
Charles FI 
Hale, Rev. Dr. 


eischer, Rev. Dr. Edward ἘΣ. 


win D. Mead, Annette P. 
H. Rowley. Pauline Agas- 
Shepard, Charlotte Bar- 














Rey. Charles G. Ames, 

rh a ΩΝ 
Charles F. Dole, Rabbi 
George _ Hodges, Mrs. 






Julia Ward Howe, Miss Helen_ Keller, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
William Lawrence, Hon. Samuel W. Mc- 


Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Call, Hon. William H. Moody, Miss Ade- 
laide E. Ὁ. n, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 


Rev. Dr, 1E 
‘Whitney’ and Ἡ 






ton Parks, Miss Anne 
on. Carroll D. Wright. 






















BOSTON (MASS.) PosT. 


Friday, Nov. 11, 7904. 


~ g 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 

_ AT PERKINS INSTITUTION 
At the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, a fair and entertainment 
was given yesterday, on the anniversary 


of the birth of the late Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, founder of the institution. 





PERKINS INSTITUTION 





Alumne Association 
Sale 


November tenth from J0 a.m. to 10 p.m. 





home Industries 
for Blind Women 


HEED AT THE 





Girls’ Department, Perkins Institution 
529 Broadway, South Boston 





Admission, 25 cents, 


Includes Music and Demonstration of School Work by the 
Pupils 


Tickets on sale at the Salesroom of the Perkins Institution, 
383 Boylston Street 





























IONDAY, NOV 7, 1904. 
N AID OF BLIND WOMEN. 





ον the purpose of gaining money to 
‘on more efficiently the department 
Ἢ attends to the work of blind 
en who send articles to be sold at | 
_ institution store. 

"The sale is in the hands of the alum- 
ssociation, whose members for | 
‘s haye been striving to assist blind 
en throughout New England to dis- 
‘of their work to advantage. Many 
igs made by graduates and pupils 


> 


“be on the tables. School work in 


ting, dress patterns, machine sew- 

sic and recitations will be given 

ervals during the day and lunch 

‘ice cream may be obtained in the 

‘room of one of the cottages. 

* immediate work in connection 
the sale will be carried on as much | 
Ssible by members of the associa- | 

and pupils: of the school. The) 
furs Of the sale are from 10 to 10. | 
if 

| 

| 
















6 patronesses are Mrs Elizabeth C. | 
ssiz, Mrs William Appleton, Mrs J. 
Arthur Beebe, Mrs Charles H. Bonney, | 
I ‘R. Craig. Mrs Maud Howe El- | 
ft, Miss Clara ἘΝ. End‘cott, Miss Caro- | 
= Hazard, Mrs Florence Howe Hall, | 








Mrs Jujia Ward Howe, Miss Susan G. | 
Tittell, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs Thomas 
Wack, Mrs George H. Monks, Mrs.John | 
© Phillips, Mrs Henry 5. Pritchett, | 
Mrs Laura ©. Richards, Miss Marian 
Russell, Mrs Robert Winsor and Mrs | 
Roger Wolcott. 








MONDAY, N 
ΤῸ AID SELF-SUPPORTING BLIND 


OVEMBER 7, 1904 










Ἢ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and many other 
prominently-known women are interested in} 
an entertainment and sale on Thursday, 
Nov. 10, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. at the 
girls’ department of the Perkins’ Institution 
for the Blind, South Boston. The proceeds 
will be used to further the home industries) 
for blind women. There will be music. by 
an orchestra composed of blind girls. the in- 
‘mates will demonstrate their ability to do} 
‘various kinds of work and it is expected 
there will be an address by Mrs. Howe at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The sale is) 
in the hands of the alumnez association, | 
whose members for years have been striv- 

| ‘ing, to assist blind women throughout New| 
England ‘to dispose of their work to ad- 
vantage. Many things made by graduates 

‘and pupils will be on the tables. School 

work in drafting, dress patterns, machine) 

sewing, music and recitations will be feat-| 
ures at intervals during the day and) 

Juncheon and ices may be obtained in the| 

‘@ining-room of one of the cottages. 

' The patronesses are Mrs. Elizabeth C. 

Agassiz, Mrs. William Appleton, Mrs. J.) 
Arthur Beebe, Mrs. Charles H. Bonney, | 

‘Mrs. Ὁ. R. Craig, Mrs. Maud Howe EI-| 

ποῖ, Miss Clara F. Endicott, Miss Caroline 

| ‘Hazard, Mrs. Plorence Howe Hall, Mrs. | 

| Julia Ward Howe, Miss Susan G. Littel, | 
“Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. 
George H. Monks, Mrs. John C. Phillips, | 
Mrs. Henry S. Pritchett, Mrs. Laura ΤΠ. 
Richards, Miss Marian Russell, Mrs. Robert 
Winsor and Mrs. Roger Wolcott. 
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ESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1904 


‘DR. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY 


IN AID OF SELF-SUPPORTING 
‘BLIND WOMEN 





So much interest has been aroused of late) 
lin behalf of the adult blind, that the an- 
nouncement of this fair comes at a very Op- 
portune time. It will be held at the girls’! 
department of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the blind by the) 
Alumnz Association, on Thursday, Nov. 10, 
the anniversary of the birthday of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe. 

While others have been considering what 
could be done in behalf of persons losing 
their sight after reaching years of matur- 
ity, these young women have been at work 
quictly building up a business, which has 
srown to such proportions that they cannot 
longer attend to it alone. They have in a 
word established what is virtually a 
blind woman’s exchange, with a list of sev- 
enty consignors, the sales amounting last) 
year to more than fourteen hundred dollars. 
All this has not been done in a moment, 4s 
may well be imagined. The Alumne Asso- 
ciation of the Perkins Institution gave most 
careful consideration from the time of its 
foundation to the question of employment 
for blind women. 

The most capable ones succeed as teacli- 
ers of music and other branches of study, as 
masseuse or in other callings. Some, how- 
ever, have not the friends necessary in 
many eases for the starting of an indepen- 
deni enterprise, others lack the talent for 
affairs, or. some important qualification. 
Even those who have been trained in a spe- 
cialty are often obliged to wait a long time 
before obtaining the occupation they desire. 
Hence’ the establishment of some home in- 
dustries seemed the only way of “helping 
them to help themselves.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
Association began in 1894 the experiment of 
opening a market for the sale of such useful 
and faney articles as these women could 
make at home. With the consent of Mr. 
Anagnos, the goods were placed in the sales- | 
room of the Institution on Avon place (now 
removed to 383 Boylston street). The nine 
consignors gradually jinereased to twenty-) 
five, the sales for the first year amounting 
to less than one hundred dollars. The work 
grew, ‘however, and in 1902 it was made a 
branch of the regular business of the store, 
at the request of the Alumnz Association, 
jhe sewing is now paid for when it is ac- 
cepted, and staple household articles take} 
the place of undesirable fancy things. Only 
al nominal percentage, if any, is charged for 
selling these goods, hence the store re- 
ceives no profit from them. 

Graduates of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind are 
among the consignors; but there are also a 
number of women who have lost their sight 
too late in life to attend school in the regu- 
lar way, and who have received instruction 
in their own homes from the teachers 
(themselves blind) sent out by the State of 
Massachusetts. Sad stories ‘have come to 
light, showing the hardships endured by the 
blind, and also the importance of 
an association like that of the 
Alumne, which aims to Keep in 
touch with graduates and others needing 
help and encouragement. Thus a graduate} 
of the Perkins Institution who had been a 
teacher resigned her position because she 
thought it her duty to live with her mother. 
the latter was uneducated and very poor. 
The daugihter earned a precarious living by 
caning chairs, working for persons who 
apparently took advantage of her misfor- 
tune to pay her very small prices for work 
-wnich she was too conscientious to slight. 
The girl was proud as well as poor, and dia 
not let her old friends at the Institution 
know of her situation. When they did dis- 
cover it, she and her mother were reduced to 
living ina basement. Friends procured hbet- 
ter rooms for them, jhowever, when the lat- 
ter became an invalid. The blind woman 
was faithful unto death. She was alone 
with ‘her mother when the end came. 

The demand for cane work being dull, a 
sewing machine was lent to her and one of! 
the teachers went to insttuct her, Orders) 
for work give her great pleasure, and she! 















om 
th educated people; πο} 
pate 1 ‘remember that many of the 
‘blin are the children of voor and unedu-. 
‘cated persons, and that their stay at the 
‘Perkins Institution means the opening of) 
a new life on-a higher plane, we see the) 
importance of maintaining them in their) 
new relations, and of not allowing them to, 
drop back into surroundings pregnant with! 
_ignorance, misfortune and misery. ; 
New life and hope come also to the older 
women receiving instruction at their 
homes. “My pupils begin to do their work 
better when I tell them about the store,” 
says one of the teachers. The daughter 
of a consignor who lost her sight late in 
life, said: ‘‘My mother is eighty years old, | 
but very active, must always he doing some- 
thing. She thinks more of five cents that 
she earns at the store than of five dollars! 
that I give her.” i 5 
All this quiet but excellent work of the, 
graduates has been made possible by the 
helpful advice and codperation of certain 
practical and beneyolent women who pos- 
sess their sight. Nevertheless we must re- 
member that here -we have a twentieth 
century miracle—the blind leading the. 
blind along the paths of industry and πξ6- 
fulness. The Alumnz Association do not 
think of themselves as miracle workers but 
as practical business women they ask the 
help of all fair-minded citizens. The busi- 
ness which they have nursed for ten yeais, | 
has now grown so large that it is necessary 
to employ a field worker to go between the 
store and the consignors, in order to keep 
the latter informed of new patterns, to aid 
them in selecting materials, and to bring 
their work up to the highest possible stand- 
ard, ἔ 
Jt 15. 1ο raise the money necessary for this. 
purpose that the fair will be held. The 
pupils of the Institution have been busily 
at work duririg the summer vacation, mak- 
ing articles and interesting their friends, 
The consignors are making up their choic- 
est aprons, dusters and towels, as well as 
fancy ithings. The Howe Reading Club 15. 
to have the Candy Table, and some of the, 
girls are very successful candy-makers. | 
They have already procured money for, 
sugar, and have collected pretty boxes. 
Another club in school is to have the 
fiower table. Tables for baskets and for 
| stocks and handkerchiefs are in charge of 
members of the Alumnze Association. The 
1. 5. M. Society, which existed in the school 
long ago, has rallied its forces to take 
charge of the table for books and office 
supplies.. Music and other entertainment 
will be furnished by the girls now in school, 
and they will give demonstrations such as 
stitching on the machines, using type- 
writers, cutting and making garments, etc. | 
A more fitting celebration for the birth- 
day of the man who created the Institu- 
tion, Dr. Samuei Gridley Howe, could 
scarcely be imagined. To him more than 
to any one person is due the credit of lift- 
ing tthe blind of America out of pauperism 
and of enabling them to become seli-re-| 
specting, self-supporting, upright men and 
women. ‘The public-spirited and benevo- 
lent citizens of Boston, who have always 
responded promptly and liberally to \ap- 
peals on behalf of the blind, will be glad 
to know of this new opportunity of assist- 
ing them in their efforts to gain their own) 
livelihood. : | 
Hveryone should attend the fair. The) 
Broadway (South Boston) electric cars) 
pass the door of the Perkins Institution. 
FLORENCE Hows HALL | 














| ete: igeiitution, ggnrd 1 me =P to attraet them during the d: Ly. 
| The patronesses were: Mrs, Elizabeth C. Agassiz, Mrs. i 


William Appleton, Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe, Mrs. Charles 
H. Bonney, Mrs. D. R. Craig, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. 
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= ja ον. Jute 
urna y, Nov alan Miss Clara IF, Endicott, Miss Caroline Hazard, Mrs. 
"} Mi Σ iF lorence Howe Hall, Mv. Julia Howe, Miss Susan G. 
f CCIE pitt, Miss ney Lowell, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Ms 








H. als Mrs. One C. Phillips, Mrs Henry 5 


v7 | Pritchett, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, Miss Marxian Rusaeite 
oe Mrs. Robert ert Winsor and Mrs. Roger Wolcott. 














Με πε τ μὰι 
Educated Local Blind Girl / 
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ITS FUNDS DIVIDED _ | 
AMONG LOCAL CAUSES 








For 13 Years the Union Has Accom- | | 
plished Extensive Good. 








" 2 ἜΗΝ 

“The Women's Educational union dis- | 
banded at a meeting Saturday at the 
home of the treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Mo- 
rey. It has been in existence since 
1891. Ten successive years of its ex- 
istence the union had directed the an- 


al Republican. 


SPRINGFIELD, SATURDAY, NOV. 12, 1904. 


-τ.- riche bose! 


OUR WEEKLY BOSTON LETTER. 


The. opening of two philanthropic fairs 
/to-day has a little impeded the success of 
| both. That in Paul Revere hall is to raise 


| the most money, in aid of a fund for. pen- 
| Sioning retired teachers of the Boston pub- 
lic schools,—a most worthy. object, which 

| may well receive bequests. It is largely 








|| attended, and promises financial success. 


|The South Boston fair in aid of the in- 
| dustry of blind women has about it the 
| air of romantic benevolence which attends 
|all the labors of Dr Howe and his suc- 
cessors. It is also pracatully arranged in 
| the buildings where Helen Keller was edu- 
cated year ago, and calls forth those con- 
stant friends of the blind who respond to 
every appeal of Mr Anagnos, It is to be 


|vepeated, perhaps semiannually, as this 


year, 


ry γ᾿ ra o = 

Boston Transcript 
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SATURDAY, ‘NOVEMBER 12, 1904 Ε, 
FAIR NETS $1000 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s Donation of a Cane to 
the Perkins Institution Will Be Presented 
to One of the Active Workers 





About $1000 was realized from the fair 
held for the past two days at the Perkins | 
Institution in South Boston. The handsome © 
bamboo, silver headed cane, the gift of 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, was bought by — 
the Perkins Institution Alumnz Association, 
and will be presented tonight to one of the 
most active workers for the Institution. 
The money realized from the fair will be 
used to employ a helper to sell the work 
of the blind pupils. 

In conjunction with the fair the 103d an- 
niversary of ‘the birth of Dr. Howe, the 
founder of the Institution, was observed 
with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as principal 


nual outings for the poor children of 
{πὸ city, occasions that gave opportu- 
nity to hundreds of little ones to get 
a day at Nantasket, the usual resort’ 
to a nieH | the excursions were made. the patriarch of a3 such fohbe ica in this’ 
One of its worthy aims was to secure (oUntry. began at 3 p. m. and were con- 


i‘ tinued an hour or two. One of the speak- 
an education for Annie May Kennedy, ors quoted this same Dr Norman as say- 


‘a blind girl, and the waning interest) ing recently of our great philanthropist, 

‘in the union the past few years did not after stating his own principles:— 

jdeter the leading workers from main- Of course Bhs Sen ente are in no way 
rs. G. 


‘taining the organization until the girl) new. Soon after owe, (brilliant 
Ἴ ᾿ : . and venerable name!) became chairman of th 
had reached her 18th birthday. atate beard of charities for Massachusetts, he 
In the first years of its existence the laid down the following principles of public 


union had a membership of 800 and it Charity aan ἔπεσι Aro hs TERORE OF ase 
τ 2 
was then that the pledge was made to, Benlus he argued that the déaf should learn, 


secure an education for the blind girl not sign language, which must be always the 
andl cane for her until she became of acifcolats οὐ ἑὰς, ἐπ he moet lant roan 

: Τ' 5 
age, The pledge has been fulfilled ἔτος tanened Hed We aOntION AE Bis Gor, 
and the girl has as good an education! trines in this respect; and the soundness of his 
as it was possible to obtain, for her. view a eae theory oe MeN ie nor 
1 RTE SY) ! -ἰ univer awledge . 8 rea 
ise Beye. 2s waiece Har Quen ΞΟΠ ΤΙΣ | advocate ue freedom and advance ΤΕΥ GE 
butions from various benevolently dis- even the beginning of family care for the in- 
posed people and through other chan- sane in Massachusetts; but he had already 


: ? done more than one man’s work. Here, too, 
nels. For the children’s outings the ove preached πὴ merely a counsel of see 
money was raised by popular subscrip~ fection, but of the plainly practical. 
tion. This is recognition from an unexpected 
_ Classes along education and indus quarter. But it is the justification of men 
trial lines were carried on for\severa] of genius like Howe, and of practical good 
years. A committee known as the be sense like Drs Harle and Talbot, that the 
friending committee looked after succeeding years only make their counsels 
charity work and the good that was more important and soon see them adopted. 


pean the direction of this com- BROOKLINE (MASS.) CHRONICLE. 
mittee cannot be calculated. This com- 
ittee worked hard during the entire 
ears the union existed. : 
| At the dissolution of the union there 
remained on hand about $100, which 
was donated as follows: Brockton 
hospital, $25; Day nursery, $25; Girls’ 
asscciation, $25; $2 each to the 17 in- 
mates of the Wales home. 


BOSTON HOME JOURNAL. 


At the South Boston fair in aid of the guest. On the first page of several books 
work of adult blind women, this afternoon, in which she was interested the venerable | 
exercises commemorative of Dr Howe, lady affixed her autograph, which at- 
tracted several of ‘the society Wonca 
present. 

A number of the big firms of the city, 
Including ‘the department stores, added to | 
the work of the blind girls for the tables, | 
contributing numerous useful articles. The | 
Edison Blectric Light Company furnished | 
several hundred lights throughout the 
grounds and buildings. 

Tuesday, Nov. 22, another sale will be 
held at the home of Mrs. Putnam, Marl- 
boro street, which will have as patronesses 
prominent Back Bay residents. 

















Saturday, Nov. 12, 1904. 
Brookline people are interésted in the 


entertainment and sale at the girls’ depart- 
ment of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. It will occur next Thursday, from 
10 a.m. to 10 Ὁ. m., at 529 Broadway, South 
Boston. Tickets (25 cents), are obtainable 
vt the Perkins Institution, 383 Boylston 
‘treet. 





‘Boston, Saturday, November 12, 1904. 


The Alumnez Association of the Perkins Institution held 2 
ι very successful sale at the school at South Boston on Beston Granseript 
Thursday. The amount:realized will be used to hire some - ~ 
me to assist the association in its work among blind TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1904: % 
women who seek to earn a livelihood by making articles δα - 
Ὃ be sold at the Institution store. Many of the things for Sai haa τς nies be της υνανηνς τοῦ pitts = τς 
sale were the work of these women, of graduates and of ἸῺ ἜΑ προ ρὲ Buia cee 
pupils of the Girls’ Department of the Institution. Three will be hela at the residence of Mrs. Chaxles 
school clubs had special tables, lunch was obtained in one C. Putnam, 63 Mariboro ἐπέθλος Friday 
of the cottages, and, at intervals during the day, work in ES ec ee πος τὸ τς 
drafting dress patterns, music, typewriting, machine sew- 
ing and geography was in progress. Many who were in- 
terested in attempts at self-help on the part of those for 
(¥iom. others have done much, as well as the friends of 
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TO ASSIST BLIND WOMEN 








Where Will Be a Sale at 63 Marlboro Street 
oi All Day Friday | 
i's. Charles P. Putnam and Miss Anna. 
nam of 63 Marlboro street having gen-| 
sly offered to open their parlors for αἹ 
tinuance of the sale held last week by| 
ἃ alumnz of the Perkins Institution for| 
6 Blind, the second sale will be held on 
ταν from nine in the morning until mine 
vat night. There were many people directly | 
interested in the work being done for blind| 
women who were unable to make the jour-| 
ey to South Boston last week, and they 
7 will have an opportunity of patroniz-| 
the sale by going only a short distance. | 
there are numerous articles especially] 
table to the holiday season, the sale un-) 
btedly will enlist a generous attendance.) 


Ἧς Sok ὧς ςτὸν 
οι ENE SNe 


AR FOR BLIND 
DRAWING CROWDS 
















‘Principal Article‘ on: Sale αἱ Perkins 
)) Institute Came From Mrs. 


‘a> 


δ Theodore Roosevelt. 










wih + 


| The grounds and buildings of the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind, Hast Broad- 
way, ‘South Boston, has been turned into 
a peautiful fair grounds, erowded with 
interested spectators and patronesses 
of the institute, a fair being held by 
the Alumnae Association, the procéeds 
to go to pay a helper for the salesroom. 
885 Boylston street, where the work οἱ 
the students and graduates is placed | 
on-sale to enable them to make a liv~ 
Pee sie Moke 2 Oy ὶ 
| All day yesterday the yards: and build- 
ings, held a busy, throng,, and this: after- 
ἴσου and evening the “fair will con- 
tinue. ‘The printipal article on sale 
is a handsome silver headed cane, the 
ἘΠῚ of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, to be 
awarded to the’ highest “bidder. 
|, In the various rooms tables holding 
fancy articles, flowers and household 
goods were in charge of the followings: 
Candy table, Miss Lily Howard; I. S. 
M. table, Miss Burnham; R. S. C. table, 


Wiss Ida Cross; alumnae table, Miss) 
Langworthy; Comsignor’s table, Mrs. 
Gleason; miscellaneous table, Miss 
Johnson, and sloyd table, Miss Hann- 
gren. 

ih MMlaborate exercises were held at varl~ 


fous hours during the day in honor of 
eee, sta anniversary of the birth of the 
gate Dr. Howe, the founder of the in- 
‘stitution. As the principal guest, Mrs, | 
Julia Ward Howe, his widow, was pres- 
lent, and addressed the gathering during 
‘the 4 o'clock entertainment. a | 
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Ξ---------- 
τ BRANDED ‘AS IMPOSTOR 
Go the editor of The Herald: My 
attention has been called to the fact 
What 2 man, giving the name of Henry 
ἜΣ. Thompson, is soliciting funds for his 
expenses in obtaining instruction in the 
funing department of the Perkins Insti- 
“tution. lor the sake of the many mer- 
Yorious blind men and women who have 
‘so often received the generous ias- 
Maistance of the public, I feel obliged to 
say that this man is unknown to me, 
| and that no such person is identified 
With this institution in any way. 
BRU 7 - M. ANAGNOS, 
outh Boston, Nov. 21, 1904. 
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29 October 1904 


In and Around Boston 


A Bazar for Blind Women 


At the Perkins Institution for the Blind ἃ, 
fair will be held Nov. 10, which is sure to en- 
list the active sympathy of those who know 
its purpose. That date is the birthday of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, who devoted his life 
to help blind people tohelp themselves. Blind 
girls who are through school often need to 
earn their living, or at least a part of it. 
Those who have become blind in adult years 
often find themselves helpless and become in- 
valids for lack. of something to do to occupy 

~ théir'minds and hands. There is a salesroom | 
at the Perkins Institute, 383 Boylston Street, ] 
where articles made by blind girls and women | 
in their homes are sold, and the proceeds of 
the sales last year amounted to over $1,400. A 
number of ladies have given much time and 
thought to building up this industry. The 
use of the salesroom is given free also, but a 
salaried worker is needed to keep these blind 
people in their homes informed of the latest 
patterns, to advise them in the selection of 
materials and to encourage them to persevere 
in their work. The purpose of the fair is to 
provide for sending a friendly helper into the 
homes of these unfortunate ones. 

The alumne and pupils of the Perkins Insti- 

tution are working together to make the fair 
a success, and many of their friends are send- 
ing articles to be sold for the fund. The 
patronesses include a number of ladies well 
known in Boston society and in service for 
the public welfare. Among them are Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, Mrs. Elizabeth ©. Agassiz, 
Mrs. Henry S. Pritchett, Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard, Mrs. Roger Wolcott and others as prom- 
inent. Alumnz and pupils will have charge 
of the tables at the fair, will furnish music, | 
readings and other entertainment for the 
guests. Demonstrations will be given on the 
sewing machine and typewriter, in draught- 
ing patterns and cutting garments and in 
modeling maps in clay. Helen Keller, who 
has had the unprecedented honor of haying 
her birthday, Oct. 18, celebrated at the St. 
Louis Fair, years ago gave Boston the name, 
““ The city of kind hearts.” It is pretty cer- 
tain that in their patronage of this fair, Nov. 
10, its people will prove worthy of their name. 
while on Monday evening at Shawmut Chureh 
he is to lecture on Sayonarola. To this lecture 
admission is free. After Monday he goes to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to assist Dr. Hillis in a series 
of evangelistic meetings. 


WOONSOCKET (R. I.) REPORTER. 


Saturday, Nov. 19, 1904, 
BLIND VOCALIST. 

Edward I, Boyle, the blind pianist 
and vocalist, who is to appear at the 
opera house Sunday evening ‘with the 
Belmont moving picture company, is 
a Milford boy, and has many friends in 
this city. Mr. Boyle has been on’ the: 
Keith circuit for the past six years, 
and ἰδ very popular with patrons of 
that form of entertainment. He is said 
to have a remarkable baritone voice, 
and beside this accomplishment is a 
clever whistler apd piano player. Mr. 
Boyle is a graduate of the Perkins in-| 
stitute for the blind, Boston. 


Serinatt «λὰ- Reprds \can 


Nevermrboer 23, \BSA. 


he Self-Support of Blind Persons.) | 
The very successful fair lately held in} 
‘South Boston in aid of the efforts by blind) 
women for their own support, and the fact! 
that a state commission is seeking to add! 
something to the yery efficient work long) 
déne by the Perkins institute to teach and) 
keep up the manual industries of the blind) 
in Massachusetts, make it worth while to’ 
giye the public some facts on a subject | 
not so well understood as it should be, In) 
this, as in the whole work of training the 
blind, the pioneer was Dr Howe, who, 
soon after his return from inspecting Hu-) 
ropean schools, and tasting the bitterness | 
of a Prussian prison, in the year 1832, | 
thus wrote in xegard to the labor best! 
suited for the blind: ‘Taking it for grant: | 
‘ed that seeing persons must eyer have an 
“Smmense advantage over the blind, in all | 
‘handicraft work whatsoever, we should) 
‘seek out for them such employment nee 
‘east requires the use’of the eyes.” After | 
| training his own pupils upon this principle | 
for some years, Dr Howe in 1840 opened | 
‘a workshop for a few men and women, | 
who in the first year earned in wages and 
received about $600. The arrangement was 
that, after a period of two years, if the 
earnings of the workman were not enough 
to pay his board, he was not to continue 
longer a burden on the experiment. By 
1843 the task was systematized; each per- 
| son was to work by the piece, and to be 
paid monthly im cash; the manufactured | 
articles were) sent to a shop in Boston to | 
be sold; and all the expenses of the shop | 
were to be paid from the proceeds of: the | 
gales. At the end of the first five years | 
(1848) Dr Howe reported thus upon his 











experiment:— ~ i 
If you consider’ our balance-sheet in a 
merely commercial way, the shop has cost 
the institution $309.49; but if you look. 
upon it in another light, the shop has ena- | 
bled us to give employment to 28 blind | 
persons, and to pay them nearly $2000 in 
wages, or, upon an average, $84.28 each | 
for their yeur’s work; at a. cost of only) 
$300. Every year the final success of the) 
experiment seems more and more certain, | 
But, 11 years later (1859) entire success” 
had not been reached; for Dr Howe said: 
Tivery year’s experience has enabled us 
to lessen the cost of carrying on the és- 
tablishment, while it has given the work- 
man greater skill. If this continues a) 
little longer, the shop will be able to pay) 
the interest on the capital invested in its) 
stock, and become entirely self-support- 
ing, except for the interest on the cost of 
the building. Α 
‘This building cost was then about $14,000. 
‘The sum paid as wages had gone up from) 
$1032 in 1843, to $4612 in 1854, and then 
slowly declined to $3560 in 1864. The 
amotnt of sales was also highest in 1854,— 
$28,039. atl 
Of late years there are better facilities | 
for making sales, and, while the workshop | 
is kept open for men, the women are 
_taught and encouraged to do their work | 
| at their homes. Last year GO such women 
sent their product, which had been. pro 
dueed upon advice given by the officers of 
the institution, to be sold-at the shop in 
Boylston street, where, as soon as the | 
goods are received, the- women are paid.’ 
in cash according to a price agreed on, and 
the institution takes the risk of selling 
the articles. Since the unsuitable rooms: 
in Avon place-have been exchanged for) 
the :salesroom at 383 Boylston ‘street, the! 
‘sales have much increased; while the nom— 
ber of men and women (chiefly. women, we: 
believe), employed .at their homes, is now) 
about 100. To. facilitate the teaching: ‘of 
self-supporting industries, at home, the. 
state, nearly. five years ago, appropriated ] 
$1000, which has since: been, increased ‘to | 
$5000. This:is all expended.in the salaries | 
and traveling expenses of the teachers,—* 





_peaick ne ee 
























elected for their p 
nd are themselves. 
is found, make the 
At is manifest what advantages this nee 
| established institution, with its carefully- 





| for employment, and its very high standard 
of education, must haye over any volunteer 


their industry and marketing its product, 
‘There may be room for additional effort, 
but there is also room for much disap- 
| pointment in the hope of self-supporting 
labors by persons who, as Dr Howe. ob- 
served 70 years ago, are at manifest disad- 
vantage when compared with seeing per- 
‘sons. It is, in fact, less than half the 
| whole number of the blind, between the 
| ages of 20 and 60, who are able to support 
| themselyes by work, even when a market 








1 Hence the neces- 
sity of aids Jik the South Boston fair, 
growing out of the enlightened and philan- 
thropie interest of women in fortunate con- 
ditions to promote the efforts of the blind’ 
of their own sex. ; 

_ Comparisons have sometimes been made 
between schools that draw their pupils by 
selection: 
English institution near Jondon, and 
schools like the Perkins institution, which 





‘give them all a chance for an education and 
a self-supporting occupation. The people 


“cessful school for the blind so long and so 
well that it is not likely to suffer in pub- 
lic opinion by such comparisons. Yet 
many of our readers do not know how 
thoroughly equipped the South Boston es- 


‘tory school are in all that gives excellence. 


| of Paris, ‘where the first blind schoo] was 
established, in which a good orchestra is 
“maintained, there is no respect in which 
‘the institution directed by Mr Anagnos 
is not on a par with or superior to any 
| school in the world, And this fact gives 
‘its managers a great advantage when deal- 
ing with the labor of the adult ‘blind in 
“Massachusetts, for they easily acquire 
| knowledge of cases needing attention with- 
| out a long special inquiry, and they have 


| adult blind in the way of making what will 
| sell and bringing it to a ready market. 
'¢ent fair. The number of women not con- 
netted with the school as pupils at present, 
Who made and seut articles to the sale, 
was more than 90, and the profs of the 
sale in the two days of the tair were $1000. 
‘It bas been also the occasion of making 
‘widely. known the attivity with which the 
state, through:the agency there employed, 
has found out and assisted to-self-support 
many women and men who would other- 
wise have been unable to ‘earn even a 
moderate share of their own living. Those 
who are practically self-supporting are so, 
in general, by living with their own families 
or friends, where the cost of board is put: 
low and facilities exist for adding to the 
pecuniary return for their labor by domes- 
jtic industry or by taking a share in the 
This is much 





‘common life of the family. 
ibetter than to bring numbers of the blind 
together in workshops or establishments 
where they live together at the expense 
of the publio..< aka 





/ kept finances, its skill in’ selecting petsous: 


organization in the matter of finding the 
right blind persons to employ, of directing: 


from a large population, like the 
‘receive children without. selection, and: 


of New Hugland have known its one suc-. 


‘tablishment and its kindergarten prepara- | 


Except for, the great musical advantages | 


| the trained teachers anid experienced divec-_ 
| tion that are absolutely, needful to put the 









This was made yery evident at the re- 
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The fair at the Perkins Institute in aid 
of blind women cleared about $1,000. 
Among the articles sold was a bamboo 
silver-mounted cane sent by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, 


Boston Cranseript 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1904 | 
At the meeting of the Watertown Wo- 
man's Club on Monday, Nov. 21, the enter- 
talnment was furnished by some young 
girls from the Perk{ns Institution for the 
Blind. These girls played selections on the 
piano and violin and one of them sang sev- 


eral songs. The next meeting of the club 
_ will be on Dee, 5, and will be a musicale. 
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BUND STUDENT. 
“AFTER HONORS 


Francis J, Rochford of Newton 
Lower Falls an Apt Pupil at 
Bates College—Takes a Part in 
Track Athletics, 


----- - ---------- 


{Special Dispatch to the Sunday Herald.] 

LEWISTON, Me., Nov. 20, 1904. Bates 
College in this city has a blind student, 
Francis Joseph Rochford of Newton 
| Lower Falls, Mass. He obtained his 
first education in the kindergarten at 
| Jamaica Plain, having for associate 
Raymond Brown of Dover, N. H,, a 
blind boy, who entered Harvard a year 
ago. Thus far he has succeeded very 
well with his mathematies, being as- 
sisted by the other students, who read 
the rules for him to commit, and he has 
| ah excellent memory. For Latin and 
trigonometry and some of his work in 
Tinglish he has raised text. He takes 
an active part in the debating society 
apne quite an amount of musical 
ability. 

He uses a peer machine in 
| writing his tests, He practices with 
the boys _in track athletics, and does 
considerable work in the gymnasium. 

















COLLEGE’S BLIND STUDENT. 


ets Along Well in His Studies and Works 
on Track Athletics. 


LEWISTON, Me,, Nov. 27.—Bates College 
thas a blind student, Francis Joseph Roch- 
ford of Newton Lower Falls, Mass. Hea 
got his first education in the kindergarten 
at Jamaica Plain, having for an associate 
Raymond Brown of Dover, N. H., a blind 
boy, who entered Harvard a year ago. 

Thus far Rochford has succeeded very 
well with his mathematics,*being assisted 
by the other students. Ee has an excellent 
memory. For Latin and trigonometry 
and some of his work in English he uses.3. 
raised text. He takes an active part i 
the debating society and has quite an 
amount of musical ability. He uses a type- 
writing machine in writing his tests. ase 
practices with the boys in track athletics 
and does considerable work in the gym- 
nasium., 





BANGOR (ME.) COMMERCIAL. 


Monday, Nov. 28, 1904, 


Bates college, Lewiston, has bind stu 
gent, Francis Joseph Rochford of New- 
ton Lower Falls, Mass. He obtained 
his first education in the kindergarten at 
Jamaica Plain, haying for associate Ray- 
moud Brown of Dover, N. H., ἃ blind 
hoy, who entered Harvard a year ago. 
‘Thus far he has sueceeded’very well with 
his mathematics, being assisted by tne 
other students, who read the rules for 
him to commit, and he has an excellent 

;inemory. For Latin and trigonometry 
and some of his work in English he has 
raised text. He takes an active part in 
the debating ἩΦΟΙΕΙΝ and has quite an 
umount of niusical ability. e uses a 
typewriter machine in writing his tests. 
He practices with the boys in track ath- 
letics, and does considerable work in the 


LY. 
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— a | : 
Student at Bates Colleze 

sates Cae has 8 blind student, Francis 
Joseph Rochford of Newton Lower Ee 
He got his first education in the kin ΠΟΥ 
garten at Jamaica Plain, having eo es 
associate Raymond Browne of Dover, N. H., 
a blind boy, who entered Harvard a ΕΣ 
Thus far Rochford has succeeded 
very well with his mathematics, being as- 
sisted. by the other students. He _ an 
excellent memory. For Latin and t ae 
nometry and some of his work in ἘΠΈΩΝ 
he has a raised text. He takes an ac ἡ ἢ 
part in the debating society and has qu 
an amount of musical ability. He rac he 
typewriting machine in writing his "Ἢ = 
We practises with the boys in track en 
Jetics and does considerable work in the 


gymnasium. 


ago. 
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EWTON LOWER FALLS, Nov. 2.4 
ancis J. Rochford of Newton Lowe!) 
alls, a blind student at Bates College 
wiston, Me., is as much at home οἱ 
the cinder path as when studying Greek 


PROPOSES STATE AGENT 
"TO FIND WORK FOR BLIND 


j 


‘ 
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CIS J. ROCHFORD, " 
at Bates College, a New- 


ower Falls boy. 














oi h, German, advancea mathe? 
‘or trigonometry. He takes a keen) 
t in athletics and gymnasium work.) 
so goes about the streets of Lewis-| 
_ unattended. 


we is a son of N. J. Rochford of 2189| 
Vashington street, and got his first in-) 
ction at the Kindergarten. for the) 


| 
assessed 
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LECTURES FOR A GOOD CAUSE | 











Mary Fifield King to Be Heard in, 


dergarten for the Blind 





_ On three Tuesday afternoons this month 
‘peginning at three o’clock, a lecture will) 
‘be given at the Vendome in aid of the 
‘Kindergarten for the Blind by Mrs: Mary) 
‘Fifield King. The subjects are: Dec. 13, 
; . French Chateau’; -Dec. 20, “‘Pictur- 



















Ὲ sglish Homes.” 
The patronesses for the course include 


Gray, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. William 
wrence, Mrs. B. P. Cheney,' Sr., Mrs. 
n L. Bates, Mrs. Curtis Guild, Jr., Mis. 


nis 
ἔς 
WV 


allace L. Pierce, Mrs. Richard Hum- 
-phreys, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, Mrs. J. Arthur 


‘Beebe, Mrs. Thomas Mack and Miss Helen 


Kimball, 


ee See 









SCHOOL, LACKING 


| Means of Self Support a Part. 


ree Talks for the Benefit of the Kin- 


a, commission to study 0 ) 

‘Our association has established its ex7 | Massachusetts since Dr. Howe's day. 

periment station in Cambridge. A great | It was he who established the -work- © 
many people have been made acquaint- | shop for the adult blind in South Bos-_ 
ed with the needs of the blind, and | ton, in connection with the Perkins In- | 
their sympathy and willingness to join | stitution, and that remains much as he | 
in our work is most encouraging. Good left it. Two or three years ago the Ἵ 
‘men and women who a year ago be- state appropriated $5000,. 1 think, for. 
lieved that the blind of this state had travelling teachers. This was a step in > 

| been’ abundantly provided for are ,to- the right direction, but it was ina won 
day giving their thought and labor to quate, and it is not altogether prac-— 


8 Devonshire’; Dec. 27, “Some Historic, 


‘Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. John Chipman | 
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crochet a little, play 
little, but do nothin 
earn a living. 





Miss Kelle 


i r Wonders Why Wealthy 
“Institution for the Blind Does 
Not Train Its Pupils to Be Self blind, w 


and an’ employm 


Supporting. 





] 
| 
| 
] 
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‘State Should 





Industrial Workshops to Teach | 










““cPhe’ blind are in three classes: Firs 
blind ‘children, who need a common 
school education; second, the aged and 
‘the infirm plind, who need to be | 
derly cared for; third, the able-bodied | 
blind, who ought to work. For the first 


| 


| 


of Her Programme — Praises 
~ Experiment Station. 





.-.--.- ὄοὦἍ0.-- --- 


Μὴ ; sal idee ane Se? pasa oe has > 

‘The mass meeting held in the First | splendidly provided in that great $2,000,- 
mee tt : | 000 school, the Perkins Institution. The 
Congregational Church, Lynn, last Second class, like all other people S| 







ms 


are invalid -and infirm, must. Ὁ 
tered in the embrace of many public 
and private charities. For the third — 
class, healthy adult blind, nothing ade- | 

ate has been done by the state. They — 





evening, under the auspices of the | 
Atafanta Club, in the interest of the 
adult blind of Massachusetts, was a) 
great success, there being a large crowd) gu 
present. The speakers were the Rev. | Maelo werk ae ΠΡῸΣ: ee τοι 
i | ‘The betterment of this class is the 
Gea si Ἶ 1g Pera oe ps = ἘΠ | ject of our association. We ask ‘that ; 
s F. Εἰ. Campbell, superintendent State give the adult blind opportunity 
of the new experiment station of Cam- ἐδ earn their own living. We do not) 
pridsepert. ἢ | \ approve any system to pauperize them. 
The principal speaker of the evening “Tt is difficult to understand ho 




















was Miss Helen Keller, the Radcliffe | _ state which was a pioneer in the edu-_ 
graduate, and she said in part: τ cation of the blind, and which boasts — 

“Since our association met in Bos- the Perkins Institution, could have so 
ton last January to consider the needs | conspicuously failed to ‘turn their edu-— 


eation to account. The important fact 
remains that nothing of consequence 


has been done for the adult blind in_ 


of the blind, a good deal has been ac= 
complished, The state has reappointed 
ur problems. 















the betterment of the conditions of the tical. I haye known old ladies who ha’ ei 
adult blind. Those who, through un-) told me how glad they were to. learn 
belief and prejudice, have put obstacles | to read the Lord’s prayer with their fin- | 
in our way have been forced by public gers. But, after all, this is not so im-— 


In 0 ᾿ 
opinion to reconsider their objections. portant as it is to teach younger and 





‘We were all glad the other day when stronger-men and women to sie | 
the eninge of ΠΕ menus institubon living. ὙΠ if ; Ge) Gates | 
held a fair in the classrooms: 0 | “phere are two things to do which | of 
school to pay for a salesman in the, work together and Ὁ aa one. Re 


jet the state establish by an adequate 
appropriation an agency for the em- 
ployment of the blind, This agency | 
should be in Boston. At the head of it 
should be a competent man, whose sole — 
duty should be to study all occupations 


in which the blind can engage, to ex- 
hibit the work of the ‘blind, to advise 
Ι and encourage them, and to bring em- 
ployers’ and blind employes together 
without expense to either. The agent 

should advertise to the public that they 
ean get blind piano tuners, notepaper | 
Ξ HES ossers, Shampooers, masseurs, chair-— 
“tmstead it has taught its pupils tne | rs, brushmakers, tutors, singers, | 
i, given |! organists, tea tasters and other | 
i 1 use ul blind people, — eae | 

7 Breposes Workshops to Train 
᾿ς the Blind in Industrial Line. _ 
“Then there is the second part of the | 
to increase the yariety and effi- | 
of those other useful blind work- | 


} 


institution store who shall sell for blind | 
women the work of their hands. This 
js surely a step in the right direction. 
But I cannot: help wondering why the 
salesman was not provided long ago’ 
by the institution itself, just as I have) 
always wondered why the Perkins In- || 
stitution, with its wealth and prestige, 
has not taken the initiative in the 
work that our association is trying to. 
do for the blind. Ea 
Education of Blind Should 
Make Them Self-Supporting- 
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to work is a bur 
son to the worl 
enlightened com! 
its beneficient purpo ) 

competence, inefficiency ane 








1 oa tt! 
w with Miss Weller ee the lene, 
would undertake the work, the panes 
ciation has at present to depend for a id) 
upon those who wish to make the blind 
self-reliant and self-supporting. — 
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FOR BDUCATING THB ADULT BLIND 
Helen Keller’s eloquent plea for the adult 


ears. Miss Keller’s views regarding the 
three classes. of blind who need help are 
quite sound, and it is, surprising that here- 
| tofore the State, in helping these unfortn- 
ate members of society, has practically 
overlooked that great class of the blind who 
‘become so through accident or disease in 

ult life, the able-bodied, adult blind, who 
are willing to work and anxious to earn a 
I livelihood, but for whom no adequate pro- 
vision ‘has been made in existing institu- 
tions and who therefore frequently become 
public charges because they lack the means 
and ways of getting started in trades and 


are able ‘to earn their living if given a | 


headed γον, Edware ται δε 5 and ὙΠῸ 


Ἢ ἦ ae blind are eminently practical ἡ 


the blind Let the Perkins Insti- 
a other ‘Schools ϑέλοξοις the blind 















more pave an ἀρ δ: where the blind 


ose oN are able to work, 


= 


porting. | It i is estimated that the value of 
an intelligent, able-bodied man to the com- 
: worth many times more than it 
to make him intelligent and self- 
If popular education is a means 
ft increasing our material wealth and keep- 
Ing people out of prisons and almshouses, 
ought so much the more to be applied 





τ eir own, This is not a matter of interest 
to the blina alone, Τὸ concerns every citi- 
zen of 8 community eR of its enlightened 


“blind, last evening, will not fall on deat | 


‘chance, and it is to obtain this chance for 
them that the new movement for the blind, | 


nevolent Mreanization ‘has_ made for Helped 


᾿ 





is” 

tind, Instead, it has 

nobility and necessity 

| ork, ΠΣ ideals of citizen- 
| He) and the x of inspiring books, 
|and then sent em out into the world to 
fight their littl battles as best they could. 
Ievery blind person who has not been pro- 


vided with an opportunity to work is an , 


object lesson how a generous and en- 
lightened Commonwealth may fall in its 


| beneficent purpose through the incompe- 
| tence, inefficiency and selfishness of those 
sted the administration of © 


‘to whom {s intr 
‘public bounty. There are many fine schools 
‘for the blind tet? this country. Some of the 
| States have provided generously for the 
| education of the blind. But they have 
often lost sight of the real object of educa- 


tion, which is to train men and women to 


do something for the common prosperity. 
They send out yearly graduates who sew a 
little, crochet a little, play on the piano a 
little, but do nothing well enough to earn 
|a living. We ask that Massachusetts shall 
take the lead in this work, as she has done 
in s0 many economic and philanthropic en- 
terprises. We ask vou, practical men and 
women of Lynn, to ‘help us in a thoroughly 
practical undertaking. Money spent to 
make wage earners is well invested. 

| “The blind are in three classes: First, 

blind children, who need a common school 
education; second, the aged and the infirm 
blind, who need to be tenderly cared for; 
|third, the able-bodied blind, who ought to 
‘work. For) blind children this State has 
splendidly provided in the Perkins Insti- 
tution, The second class, like all other peo-— 
ple who are invalid and infirm, must be 
_sheltered in the embrace of many public 
and private charities. : 

_ “ἙῸΓ the third class, healthy. adult blind, 

nothing adequate has been done by the 
‘State. They do not want to go to school 
‘and read books, they do not want to be 
fed and clothed and housed by other peo- 
ple. They want to work and support them- 
selves. The betterment of this ¢lass is the 
object of our association. We ask that the 
State give the adult blind opportunity to 
earn their own living. We do not approve 
/any system to pauperize them. We are not 
asking for them a degrading pension or the 
abstract glories of a higher education. We 


| want them apprenticed to trades, and we 
| want some organized method of helping 
‘them to positions after they have learned 


; these trades, 
| ‘From the point of view of their fellow- 
citizens, the idle adult blind are a public or 
a private burden, a bad debt, an object of 
pitying charity, an economic loss. What 
we ask for them in the name of philanthro- 
py, we ask equally on the ground of eco- 
nomic good sense. If there are 3000 adult 
blind in this Commonwealth who could be 
taught to work and who are not working, 
|to keep them alive means a burden of 
810, 000 or $12,000 every seven days. If each 
lof the 3000 could be taught to work and 
‘earn $3 a week—surely a low figufe—the 
|State would obviously be $20,000 or $25,000 
‘a week richer. - 

“From their own ἘΠΕ of view not mere- 
ly are they blind—that can be borne—but 
they live in idleness, which is the cruelest, 
least bearable misery that can be laid upon 
the human heart. No anguish is keener 
than the sense of helplessness which over- 
whelms them when they find every ave- 
nue to activity and usefulness closed to 
|them. They sit in darkness with folded 
‘hands as the weary days drag by, think- 
ing with pain of the past, and with dread 
of the future. They think until they can 
think no more. 

“T know the distress and perplexity with 
which students at institutions for the blind 
consider how they shall shift for them- 
selves when they graduate. Institutions 
are proud of successful graduates. Let us 
not forget the failures. What benefit do 
the graduates who fail in the struggle of 
adult life derive from an education which 
has not been of a kind that could be turned 
‘to practical account? From an economic 
point of view has the money invested in 
that education been invested wisely 
teach Latin and Greek and higher ma‘ 
matics to blind pupils, and not to t 
them to earn their bread, is to build a I 















study all patente ν 
can engage, to exhibit the 
blind, to advise and encourage 










gether without expense to either. 
there is the second part of the wo 
crease the variety and efficienc 
blind workers. ἷ 
schools; workshops, with all poss 
chinery and appliances which th 
can profitably handle. To every blip 
son should be given opportunity to serve 
an industrial apprenticeship. After he 3 
learned this trade, or that mechanical pro- 
cess, the State employment agent would 
then offer to employers the services οἵ a 
blind workman. 
“Am I dreaming dreams? It is no untriea 
experiment. It is being done in Great Bri 
ain. It is being done at the Curnpriaas) 
station.” © ay 
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DR. ANAGNOS DENIES 
HELEN KELLER’S CHARGES 


As “aksoluteiy false and without any 
foundation” Supt. Anagnos of the Perki: 
School for the Blind, brands the state- 
ments and criticisms that Miss Helen Kel- 

, ler uttered about the Perkins school at a 
mass-meeting in the interests of the adult 
blind, heid in the First Congr’l church, 
Lynn, Tuesday night. 

Miss Keller charged that the Perkins 
School for the Blind in So. Boston, taught 
| its scholars high ideals of citizenship, but 
sent them out into the world ignorant of 
any means by which they could be self- 
| supporting. Supt. Anagnos answered 
| statement thus:— 5 

“There is no truth whatever in t 
statement. We have the finest manu 




























training school for the blind in the wo: 
We teach our scholars these seven me 
of earning a livelihood: 
fortes, mattress making, δ. 
cane seating, sewing and knitting, both by 
machine énd hand, crocheting and 510; J 
work. Ἶ 
| “The statistics show that 44 p.c. of te 
| adult blind in Massachusetts are _self- 5 
porting, and this is very largely 
the work of this school.” — 
| Miss Keller’s statement, that “nothing 
of consequence has been done for the 
| adult blind in Massachusetts since Dr 
| Howe's day,’’ Supt. Anagnos says is” n 
| correct. “Many new things are being 
taught,’”’ he said, ‘‘and methods and n Ρ 
are being constantly improved i d 
to. the 

“The conditions are very different 
Dr. Howe's day, for now the trusts make — 
it hard for even the seeing individual and 
almost impossible for the blind individual 
to earn a living. In Dr, Howe's day there 
was no machinery.” 

Asked as to the grounds for Miss Keller's 
assertions, Supt. Anagnos said: “In order 
to help along their work and to procure 
better means for getting employment ἐπε 
the blind, which in reality are needed, th 
work of this school has been belittled seal 
misrepresented to gain the desired effect.” _ 

| The attack of Miss Helen Keller upon 
the methods employed at the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind shows that the 
long standing disagreement between her- : 
self and Dr. Anagnos, head of the in- | 
stitution, is not healed. It reached its | 
most acute stage about 2 yrs. ago when 
there was a public discussion whether a 
certain story written by Miss Keller in 
her school days had come from her own | 
mind, from her own original thought, 
er was the composite of impressions 
formed from stories that had been rea 
to her. Miss Keller claimed that the 
authorship was her own, while Dr. 
Anagnos held to the opposite. Efforts 
of mutual friends of the 2 to bring them 
together since have failed. 


seen ἢ 
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Naturally, Mr. Anagnos resents Helen 
iKeller’s accusation that the Perkins In- 
stitution sends its pupils into the world 
ignorant of any means by which they | 
‘ean become self-supporting. He men-)| 
ons tuning pianofortes, mattress mak- | 
jing, upholstering, cane seating, sewing | 
land knitting, both by machine and) 








BOSTON (MASS.) COURIER. 


Saturday, Dec. 10, 1904. 


——On Tuesday next, at the Vendome, the 


initial of a course of illustrated lectures will | 


be given in aid of that most appealing i 

Lv aling charity. 
pee enocreetin for the Blind, ‘A few of the 
pics naeting as=patronesses.for the lectures 
3 ἱ Is. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. William 
ect etce: Mrs. Samual Eliot, Mrs. Curtis 

uild, Jr., Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe, Mrs. John 
ehipman Gray, Mrs. John L. Bates, Mrs. 

enjamin P. Cheney, and several more. The 











| | SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1904 
ο KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND 
Three Illustrated Lectures 


“phe French Chateaux,” 
‘ | /SPieturesque Devonshire.” 










: “Some Historic English Ho 
By MRS. MARY FIFIELD KIf 
THE VENDOME CO 
Pie tls, ote au 2ith, at 8 P. 
ickets Herrick’s. © 
Been a errick’s. 


hand, crocheting and sloyd work, as 
things that a blind boy or girl can do} 
with profit, It’s a queer charge, from | 
an unexpected source. | 


bject of Tnesday’s lecture wi OY 
Fr Chateaux.” me δον ἣν ΠῚ 


nook 
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BOSTON (MASS.) TRAVELES 
Sunday, Dec. 11. 1904. 


ΒΒ PTOHELP THE BLIND 
On Tuesday next, at the Vendome, | 
the initial in a course of Jectures will | 
be given in aid of that most appeal- — 
ing of charities, the Jamaica Plain | 
‘Kindergarten for the Blind. A few | 
of the ladies acting as patronesses are 
| 

] 


5 Thursday, Dec. 1, 1904. 
GIVE THE BLIND WHAT | 
) WE DENY THE SEEING 













ow does Helen Keller expect to | Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs, William 
| get industrial training for the blind | rare ia Save aera 
‘ i Hs Gecnate 


Beebe, Mrs, John Chipman Gray, Mrs. | 
John lL. Bates, Mrs, Benjamin Pierce | 
Cheney and several more. The sub- 
ject of Tuesday's lecture will be “The 
French Chateaux,’ and it will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by stereopticon. 


BOSTON (MASS.) AMERICAN. 


rom a community which does not, 
teach one syllable about vocations to) Ε 
᾿ ose grammar school pupils who can 
see? | 
_ Miss Keller speaks of having a LIST) 
OF VOCATIONS in which the blind 
are available and helping them to se-) 
eae one. fut is the humiliating fact) Sunday, Dec. 11, 1904. 
that practically every individual in! 
lthe civilized world selects his yoca- 








for the Blind | 
jaica Plain expects’ to be greatly benefited financially by the subscrip- | 


On 





; i ‘at 
tion without having any such list or tion lecture that Mrs. Mary Fifield King is to give. This 15 the first of a | 
course of three lectures that Mrs, King will give in the interest of the home. 


Roston Cranseript 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1904 


any information systematically im- 
| parted at public expense which will 
dead him to know what is his aptitude, 
| and where that aptitude can be ap- 
i} plied to the most profitable advan- walt i as STR 

Lectured on “The French Chateaux’ | 


‘tage. 

= UNA ANU ἀπ At the Hotel Vendome yesterday: after-| 
I a τ noon, Mrs, Mary Wifield King gave the first , 
| ’ : in her course of three lectures in aid of the 


. THE NEWS, FROVIDENCE, R. I., Kindergarten for the blind. The subject 
πα εν ὉΠ 5" : Sos Ez 

















| was “French Chateaux.’) The patronesses) 
| were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs, Louis | 


| DECEMBER 7%, 1994. | Agassiz, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. William) 


- ὃ Lawrence, Mrs. John C. Gray, Mrs. J. Ar-) 
BUND MUSICIANS, = 


thur Beebe, Mrs. B. P. Cheney, Mrs. John 

τ, Bates, Mrs. Curtis Guild, ὅν, Mrs. Sam- 
An Excellent Goncert at the Union Congre- 
cational Chapel Last Evenlng, | 


uel liot, Mrs. Wallace Pierce, Mrs.) 
Thomas Mack, Mrs. H. L. Pritchett. 
| 
i} 
Talented musicians from the Perkins) 
the Blind and the Boston) 


giving 8 





Ὃ 
Ὡς 


Shecial to Ὑπὸ Union. 
HOLLIS DEPOT, Dec. {4.—Mr. and | 
Mrs. Freeman I. Robbins, two of Dun- | 
stable’s, best known and highly esteemed | 
residents, celebrated thelr fiftieth wed- | 
ding anniversary at their home today. | 
| Mr. and Mrs. Robbins were married i! 
Groton on Dec. 14, 1854, at the residence of | 








Institute for 
quartet of Boston cofhbined in 
most entertaining and satisfactory con-) 
“dert of the 
Union Congregational enurch. 


last evening in the chape! 
᾿ 

Be i} 

|, The concert was given under the au-| 

{ spices of the Rhode Island Society of 


‘Hope for the Blind, and the program 


was as follows: | Rebs Y : ἀπ ΑΝ 
Minuet from the Military symphony,| the bride's parents, ὉΣ : Sea 
y fr Jocelyn, Godard, | Conant. They have four children, 1. ὡς 
Pee atc. coc ded dard.) Ropbins and FB. F. Robbins, who reside | 

; \four violins, flute, oboe and piano; “The| ia Pepnerell, Mass. Miss M. Ey Robbins, | 
Huntsman's| Farewell,” Mendelssohn,| who i a teacher in the Perkins Institute | 

for the Blind in Boston, and the Rev, (og 


; Mi in A (for string) Cer] 
male quartet; Minuet in al pastor! of the Universalist) 


Bocherino; “Fue Follet,”” Kohler, G. Robbins. ( : rsalis 
Cee ἀνε “phe Benediction,” Gordi-| Ἐπ ἘΠ τι Cree 
frani, bass Sea aa for clarinet, Garde, ΠΡ seer ἐηϑην today. i Ns i 
"gon of the Puszta;!’ Keler- Bela, yiolin;) με. and Mrs Robbins received any | | 
Andante con moto, from trio 6, Pp. 49,) nseful and valuable Resear ἢ 
Mendelssohn; Minuet from Symphony in gihich were a Bier ere spoons es Hey 
asa | ee tehiidren, full set of dishes and) τὴ | 


j nS sig 5 bles} 
their brothers and neighbors, table) 
jinen, towels. silver salt and pepper shak- | 
ers. cups jand saweers from friends, 8 
toast from) Mrs. Frannie Smith, and money | 


from 





from friends. ἢ 
ἣν nice) wedding, cake was mien t 
i dy, a tormer Ὁ᾽ 

lind lady, at Of her own 


TN 
by a young ol ὶ 
the Perkins institute, some 
work, ; ἘΜ ΔΩ 


tripe) Atte ον ΩΝ 
bee ἷ 




















I οὐκ. μετα oh a tna eh μασι 
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Sunday, Dec, 18, 1904. 


HAPPY LITTLE FOLK. 


| ΝῊ, 
Entertained by Mothers 
and Fathers’ Club, 





Boys and Girls of the Poor Get Taste 
| of Christmas Joy, | 


_ Potter hall contained a happy com- 
pany of children yesterday afternoon, 
ὝΠΟ were gathered to enjoy the Christ- 
mas entertainment which the Mothers 
land Fathers’ club had provided for! 
lthem. ‘There were boys and girls from 
la number of the social settlements, in- 
cluding Denison house, the Elizabeth 
Peabody settlement, the Little Wan- 
|derers’ home, the Frances Willard 
house, and from the Perkins’ institution | 
‘for the blind. ; 

Beside hese children, the greater} 
part of the little folks, who were given, 
‘a vacation at a farm in Reading last) 
summer by the club, were present, mak- | 
ling about 200 poor boys and girls who 
\began to realize yesterday afternoon 
(that Christmas is near at hand. 
| Of course, the members of the club) 
brought their children too, because it 
seemed wise that fortunate little people 
‘should understand that there are less 
favored boys and girls in the world 
than themselves. ὲ 
| Zhe entertainment consisted of songs} 
by Mrs H. A. Austin. who was accom- 
panied by Mr Reismann upon the piano, | 
tne telling of children’s stories by Mrs 
Jessie Southwick, and a spectacular per- | 
|formange given by “The Pixies,’ a 
miniature troupe of dancérs and acro- 
bats whose exhibition was novel, mys- 
terious and ~nchanting. \ 

_ Ths Pixies made their first appearance 
‘in Boston yesterday. They are really 
a collection of marionettes, none of 
which is over two feet high, that are 
ΞΕ παρα by ἃ mechanical device. The 
\@hildren were fascinated by the evolu- 
\tions that the Pixies performed, and it 
‘was quite 1s much cnjoyment for the 
‘older people who accompanied them to 
watch the delight of these beys and 
\girls from homes where pleasure does 
not often enter in, as was the occa- 
jsion itself for the club’s youthful 
guests, 

| The Pixies did all sorts of wonderful 
things. They were dressed in lovely 
costumes, and as they went through 
|their pretty and graceful motions, they 
seemed like a iot of little sprites from 
real fairyland. ‘They danced to rag- 
time and to many other méasures, ang 
they represented all sorts of characters 
|from Dinah and her pickaninny to the, 
aerial danseuse thal floated about the 
miniature stage upon which this novel 
company performed its feats. 

} There were clowns, court jesters, plant- 
‘ation coons, fancy dancers, a Spanish 
darcer, who carried a tiny tambourine 
taht jingled in a very natural way, and a 
weird looking skeleton that performed a 
merry dance. One cf the Pixies went 
through with a trapeze ict, another 
danesd and tossed Ralls at the same 
time, and several of them performed to- 
gether, 

But the ones who appenled most 
| strongly to the youthful audience were 
the guddess of liberty and Uncle Sam, 
who danced a medley together in cos-) 
tume to an arrangement of patriotic! 


airs, These two Pixies carried tiny 
American flags, and when the strains 
of “Yankee Doodle’ were heard.a num- 
ber of the boys and girls started up the 
refrain and sang while the marionettes 
danced. 

When the entertainment was over Mrs 
Mary Pamela Rice, the president of the 
club, told the children that she had 
juts heard that Santa Claus was in 
town, and that if they would file out of 
the hall like good children they would 
all be presented with a gift as a me- 
mento of the occasion. 

The ushers gave dolls to the little 
girls, transparent slates to the little 
boys, fans to the older girls, and books 
|to the older boys. Then there were 
apples and candy, which had been sent 
in .by kind-hearted friends, that were 
also given to the children as they de- 

e entertainment was in charge of 
Mrs F. BE. Woodward, who was ἀξ στὰ 
ἐς pet A G. Newell. 

@ ushers were Miss Rich, Mr 
Blanche Shedd, Miss Marion Towle, 
MisS-Lupper and Miss Hamilton. 
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BLIND MAN 
ΟΝ COLLEGE 


A Smart Student Who 
is Bates’ Joy. 


Joseph Rochford is in the 
Sophomore Class. 


——_ 


| : 
Methods of Study by Which He 
Works Along. | 


------ 


The only college in Maine and one 
of but two in New England to enroll 


lin its student body a blind young man 
is Bates College in Lewiston. Francis 
\Joseph Rochford of Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., is this individual, ang 
probably his only associate college 
|worker is Raymond Brown of Dover, 
ἽΝ, H., who entered Harvard a year! 
ago. 
~«t wanted to have the culture of a| 
‘college course,” said Mr. Rochford, | 
“and as I like the languages 50 well | 
I hope to devote my time after con- 
cluding my course, to teaching these 
branches, either in some private class- 
ey or as tutor, or to obtain a place 
somewhere as an interpreter.” 
Mr. Rochford’s edueation was be 
gun if the kindergarten for the blind 
at Jamaica Plains. There in his boy- 
hood he was at one time, for a few 
months the associate of Raymond 
‘Brown who entered Harvard last year. 
Brown left the place and kept up his 
studies under private instruction. But 
Mr. Rochford stuck to the school for 
several years and then advanced to 
Perkins Institute-fer-the Blind in 
‘South Boston, an institution very well 
Jmownefor its good work. It was there 
that the young man came in contact 
with a Bates graduate, Lincoln Roys, 
of the class of 01, who stimulated in 
the blind boy his ambition for a col- 
lege course and who turned his atten- 
tion toward Bates. 

As a result Mr, Rochford entered 





sophomore year. 





| pluck and perseverance. 


“tm coming here to begin your col- 
lege work,” inquired the report2-, 
«yyhat did you find the hardest of the 


obstacles you met?” 


"Phe mathemeties,” was the decis- 


\thig Lewiston college in the fall of 08 
and has now completed his freshman 
|year satisfactorily and is progressing 
with his classmates in the work of the’ 
Of him President 
Chase spoke in highest terms at the 
recent State teachers’ meeting in Ban- 
gor, commending his scholarship, his 





live reply of the young anil 
iauietly in his chair by his | ible, a 
typewriter close at hanr and books 
and papers on every side, “The boys 
had to help me most on this work, 
and they have been very kind indeed. 

They read the problems to me and of 
course I had to learn the rules. When 
it came to recitation work with Pro- 
fessor Rand, it was out of the ques- 
tion for me to put examples on the 
blackboard. Sometimes I told anoth- 
er how to do them, this friend placing 
the work on the board as I directed.” 

This task means knowledge of rules, 
8, good memory for the original ques- 
tion read to him, and remarkable 
mathematical power to work out the 
ccnclusionthrough the hands of an- 
olher upon the blackboard. 

In the physics, Professor Clark has 
given time to explain the demonstra- 
tions and instruments to him in odd 
hours, while the regular class work 
and attendance at lectures has been 
carried on regularly. 

“Can you learn the facts from the 
lectures or from the reading of a les- 
son by the boys?” was asked. 

“In part,” was the reply. “But I 
usually take some notes for myself to 
which I can refer.” 

“How are these notes written?” 

“I use my Braille slate,’ he an- 
swered rising and picking up from the 
table this article. It was the size ofa 
large slate, such as school children 
use, but paper was inserted over the 
face of a series of depressions upon 
which marks were made by Mr. Roch- 
ford with a stilletto through a ruler 
ieee with holes as guides for his 
pencil point. The paper in the slate 
shown the reporter for inspection con- 
tained several lines of matter thus 
written in the code of the blind, notes 
jaken from some of Mr. Rochford’s 
recitations. 

“My typewriter aids me in written 
work though I sometimes write out 
my tests,” Hereupon the young man 
drought forth such a correeted test 
japer with very neat penciling, the 
etters being evenly made, well spaced 
ind legible, 

“In my work in plane geometry.” 
sontinued My. Rochford, “I was able to 
ret along very well with the raised 
ettering in a special book for ‘tk? 
jlind treating of this subject. Buz 
When it came to solid geometry, I 
‘ould not grasp the meaning of the 
lines: Here the boys came to ‘Pre 

| 





making me pasteboard a a the 
demonstrations. 

“For the Latin and trigonometry I 
had raised texts and also for some of 
the work in English, having Henry 
the Fifth and Ruskin’s work to reaé 
in this text. Work in other textbooks 
the boys have read to me and studied 
with me. For the Greek I made up a 
code of my own. The Ffench and Ger- 
man whieh I like best were read to me 
by the boys.” 

Thus has Mr. Rochford completed 
one year’s work at Bates and is now 
on his sophomore year. The difficul 
ties of laboratory work are yet to be 
met. It is probable that he will con- 
fine himself to the most part for those 




























periments, not connected with light, 
ch he can do with least difficulty. | 


ng his only protection against run- 
ing into obstacles. His associates 
In class and in college are very 


the last degree, respecting in him the 
‘Pluck which has taken him to his. 
| present position in the college. 
In the work of the Eurosophian so- 
ciety Mr. Rochford is very active, fre-| 
quently speaking from the floor in de 
}bates, etc. He has some musical abil- 
y and contributes oceasionally to, 
8 musical programs of these meet- 
5, piano solos, 

‘During the fall Mr. Rochford was 
ften to be seen on the track practis- 
with the other boys. He could 
enter the contest of the track ath: 
ics, but he is actively interested in 
proper physical development. His) 











lege was up to the average He 

orks in the gymnasium and has done 

reat deal with the machines there 

tor physical development. While his 

Main purpose is his studies he is anx- 

ious to build up as good a physique 

as possible. His remarkable memory 

has been quickened undoubtedly by) 

the lack of eyesight and no better ex-. 

ample of this faculty could be shown’ 

than his notetaking in class, when he 

continues to stencil long after the rest 

of the class have finished and gone on} 

to other work, showing how well he 

retains in mind the words of the) 
teacher, « 

Already Bates has graduated one) 

blind student, A. E. Hatch, who after- 

fd wards led a useful life as a teacher, _| 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER, 19, 1904 


Note and Comment } 


For the benefit of the Kindergarten for | 
‘the Blind two illustrated lectures respee- | 
‘tively on ‘‘Pieturesque Devonshiree’’ and 
'"Some Historic English Homes’? will be 
given by Mrs, Mary Wifieid King at the 
| Vendome tomorrow and on Tuesilay, the 
9th, at3 P.M. Tickets at Herrick's 
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WEDNESDAY, DEC. 21, 1904. 


“KINDERGARTEN FOR BLIND. 


“Picturesque Devonshire’ was the 
topic of Mrs. Mary Fifield King’s lecture 
At the Vendome yesterday afternoon, in 
aid of the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
‘and by means of her breezy descriptions 


and a number of exquisite pictures she 
gave the audience a good idea of this | 
feautiful part of England. ‘ | 
Next Tuesday the ciosing lecture will | 
| be on ‘Some Historic English Homes.” 
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" _WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28, 1904. | 
_ HISTORIC ENGLISH HOMES. 
‘Mrs, King Talks on Picturesque Devon- 


_ shire at Lecture for Kindergar- 
Loe ten for the Blind. 








The second in the series of lectures 
for the Kindergarten for the Blind was 
given at the Vendome yesterday after- | 
hoon, Mrs. Mary ἘΠ King talking on | 
f'Picturesque Devonshire and Some 
Historic English Homes.” The lecture 
Was illustrated with lantern slides. 
| Speaking especially of Hever Castle, 


the home of the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, 
which fell into the hands of Henry VIII. 
after her €@xecution, Mrs. King said 
there is a tradition to the effect that 
our own Pocahontas had once visited 
the castle. 


BUS'LON EVENING 
_TRANSCRIPT, 


ysical examination when he entered) DECEMBER 28, 1904 | 


τ Spoke on Historic English Homes | 

“Picturesque Devonshire and Some His- 
toric Hnglish Homes’ formed the subject 
of the second in the series of lectures for 
the Kindergarten for thé Blind. This was 
given at the Vendome yesterday afternoon 
by Mrs. Mary F. King and the lecture was 
illustrated with lantern slides. Speaking 
especially of Hever Castle, once the home 
of the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, and which 
fell-into the hands of Henry VIII. after 
her execution, Mrs. King said there is a 
tradition to the effect that the Pocahontas 
of American shores had once visited the 
castle 


BOSTON (MAS&) MORN. GLOBE 


Wednesday, Dec. 28, 1904. 
bHISPORIC.. ENGLISH HO 


Lecture in Aid of the Kindergarten) 
sat forthe Blind. «| > 


“Some Historic English Homes” was | 
the subject of the last lecture in aid of | 
the kindergarten for the blind, which 
Mrs Mary Fifield King gave at the 
Vendome yesterday afternoon. Mrs 
| King’s lecture was a collection of odd 
bits from all over England, the homes 
which she described being ones that are 
not usually selected for this purpose. 
Among those mentioned were the homes 
of Philip Sydney, Sir Harry Vane, Anne 
Boleyn, Alice. Lisle, ‘Gra i 
eiandel: _Alnwick, . Sona Denyean ie 
Wesleys, Ightham Mote, Bosca Bell 
Ludlow and that of Uriah Heep, which 
is still standing in.Canterbury. 

The lecture was illustrated by 90 stere- 


opticon: pictures shown by Charles A, 
Ufford. } eX ὃς 


Boston Cranscript 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1904 


The first Sunday Chamber concert will be 
given tomorrow at 3.30 P. M. at Symphony 
Hall by the following artists: Mr. Irancis 
Rogers, baritone; Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violin; Mr. Leo Schultz, ‘cello, and Mr. H. 
G. Tucker, pianoforte. This is the pro- 





























gramme: Sonata, in A major, op, 69, Bee- 
thoven, for pianoforte and ‘cello; songs; 
violin solos, Paraphrase from “Parsifal,” 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, and Hungarian Dance, 
Brahms-Joachim; songs; trio, in B-flat 
major, op. 52, Rubinstein, for pianoforte, 
violin and ‘cello. The second ‘concert will 
be On Jan. 8, by the Hoffman Quartet and 
Mr. Ernst Perabo. All receipts above éx- 
penses will be’ given to the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind. 





“at the Public 
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Saturday, Dec. 31, 1904. 
Miss Jennie Bubier gave 8. receptio i 
to the adult blind, who meet with her 
, at her home on 


Franklin street, this afternoon, | 
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PAPDR on the ress hea of ‘che {on they lait to reece is rea, 
blind for massage was read recently’ | She thinks the general tr τ 
at a meeting. of the medical sees || portant and that it is better for the blind 
tion of the New York Academy ot | to be reat in classes with ‘seeing pupils. 
Medicine by Dr..N. B. Potter, ] Miss. S. is of course’ a. remarkably bright 

ong the remarks contained In the a “woman, and would have succeeded in any 

e the. following: work which she had undertaken. 


* Many, if not most, of the ΘΕ ΔΗ directed " “Mr. &. ὩΣ, Allen, Principal is oe ae 
a utilizing the blind people for giving |) splvania Institution for the Instruction 
have naturally been stimulated by the Blind at Overbrook, Penn., informs me 


custom Which has existed in Japan for 1 [ἢ massage either at the Polyclinie or at 


‘eat many centuries of employing blind | 
the Orthopedic Hospital in Philadelphia, 
ours. Bhere the blind have enjoyed a Four of them are already self-supporting; 


15 Resi Ἀν and indulgence from the || one earns αὐόαξ $100.a month. 

peror, hey haye been exempt from’ [ 

cation; they have formed a sort of guild, || ting an account of one blind person, a Miss 
practically all the massage employed |) p__ who siudied and practiced massage 
Japan is given by ‘the blind. Although for a short time here, She gave it up, for 


universal custom of employing mas- what reason I am unable to lea in 
Be by the lind has existed Τὰ Japan for || own’ slight attempt at teaching tHe 
eat many hundred years, comparatively {| massage is about as follows. 1 applied 
well-organized attempts have been || the guperintendent of: the New voi OM 
countries. Most of such at-|/ stitution for the Blind’ some three years 
en made in quite ‘recent || 920, in order to find the appropriate blind 
people to teach. He suggested my,,searchy,. 
ὌΡΘΙΟΝ ing some of the charitable blind’ institt+ 
se ὙΘΠΒΆΘΒΤΟΙΣ Wesen: |) tions of New York City, and I did so. 1 
toythe blind in May, 1908, was unsuccessful in’ finding a suitable pu- 
@ young girl who was born || 5 at the Blind Asylum upon Blackwell's 
ned so quickly and became Island, and I then interviewed some seventy 
Mrs, Verguéroff has been | or more individuals from a list of tha 
Ὁ continue her work. At the || pling poor who receive’ a small yearly als 
ublication of her article there lowance from the city: Among these peo- 
blind pupils at her school. Ap- |’ nie I was unable to-find.a single person 
results have been very satis | who was both willing and in my opinion 
bition of photographs of suitable to start the’ oceupation. 
Ὁ work evoked consider- “T had already consulted Mr. Axel GC. 
| Hallbeck, a masseur who -has teen Hayy 
ee δ ‘i ‘| sueeessful here in New York, and in April 
Britain, the most perfectly or-}  qact year he sent me Mr. Arthur Martineau, 
empt has been made to provide |) 4 Wrench Canadian, thirty-six years of age, 
ation, and more especially for} pina for about ten years, fairly well edu- 
Π pap Πτρ ατῖοο of HS blind as 5 eated, intelligent, formerly a bank-note en< 
graver. After a week of preliminary. tri 
pts 1 rie _ some more and some less | wr. Hallbeck was convinced that he coul ui 
cessful, an nstitute for Massage by the | be taught and gave him daily one or two 
| 
i 








| hours in lessons and practice for two 
‘trained about thirty | months until the 20th of June, when he be- 
of whom are entirely | gan actual practice in my wards at the 
_ present they are in |New York an Hospital upon Blackwell's 
al help in order, to se-  {sjanq.”’ 
central bureau, where the | [he reader then summarized as follows: 
y practice their treat- | «1 one country, Japan, the blind ha οἱ 
of them may reside and | practical monopoly over massage. T ae 
services may be re- | massage is cheap and within the means of 
Dr. J. Pletcher | 91) classes, The blind, protected by the Gov- 
personally superintended | tment, are self-supporting, and contented ° 
orms me by letter that | \ith their lot. This condition has existed 
nh whom he has taught | for centuries. In four countries—Russia, 
t greater difficulty has Belgium, England, and Germany—we have™ 
regard to the’men, and j.ye,q of well-organized and successful at- 
tempts to teach selected blind people mas- 
Rage. Here in America the only definite 
to fit them fer this-oc- |) series of attempts in this direction which I 
msiders them then capable {| have been able to learn have been made by 
Mr. Allen, but there is, it seems to me, very 
jow to America, we find that strong reason for expecting renewed and 
© two women who haye || more persistent efforts.” 
ak he efforts at massage. Im conclusion the reader emphasizes the 
is not entirely blind; the other, | feasipility of employing one or more blind = 
er eyesight at the age of ten.) masseurs in hospitals, dispensaries, sana- 
thirteen to twenty she. toria, insane asylums, private retreats, 
is Institute, where.she” | syimnasiunis, Turkish baths, and the like. 


grounded in elementary > Dee ‘ 
my, and physiology. She paid O+O+e@ - 


ΠΕ for nt class lessons in massage, 
|Gwith ig pupils, ) She also took a course’ 
Jin regu seid symnastics and another in 
medical gym) es. She subsequently in- 
structed urses in massage at the Danvers 
Insane Hospital, Dr. Page, the Superin- 
tendent eaks of her work in the highest) 
terms. She has” worked for several years 
twice a week at the Outdoor Department 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
under Dr. James M. Jackson. She now 
| gives co} rective © gymnastic instruction at 
the | Perk S Institute three gmornings a 
week, and finds that she can give from 
three to five treatments a day to patients 
at their homes withont fatigue, and she re- 
ceives $2 per treatment. She works about 
eight months 8 year, and says that she is 
stronger than when she began. She thinks 
ople at first are apt to be rather 
against the blind, but that later 
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that eight of his pupils have heen trained 


“In New York I have only been able ta 


BOSTON (MASS.) MORN. GLOBE 


Monday, January 2, 1905, 
CHAMBER CONCERT ENJ 


H. G. Tucker Assisted Ὁ 
Rogers, Lichtenberg and 


The first of H. G. Tucker’ Sunday 
chamber concerts, given yesterday aft- 
ernoon in Chickering hall, attracted an 
audience which filled every seat. 

Mr Tucker was at the piano for every” 
number, either aS accompanist or as 
part player. He was assisted by Pran- 
cis Rogers, a baritone, Leopold Lich 
tenberg, violinist, and Leo Schultz, cel- 
list. 

Mr Rogers contributed two groups or 
songs, begioning with Sccchi’s ‘Love 
Me or Not,” Schubert's ‘‘Wanderer” and 
Godard’s “‘Embarquez-vous.” He won 
his audience at once, though a cold, 
seemingly, made his voice uncertain and 
his pronunciation hard to understand. 

Mr Lichteaoerg ee, in a Wilhelmj 
paraphrase of Parsifal music and the 









‘familiar Brahm-Jcachim Hungarian 


dance, 
The concluding number of the after- 


|/noon was Rubinstein’s trio in B flat 


, Perkins institution for the 


major for violin, cello and piano. It 
was given a thoroughly competent play- 


ing by the artists. 


The concert was for the benefit of the 
blind, 








ently § aesunea’ to mi nipulate | 
16. Βίαπθον- ὑνασπο. ‘shorthand , 
ἣ _plind, is a. “pioneer ‘in 
ἘῚ lin opening up a new indus~ 
the sightless which promises to 
τη nerative employment. . 
ac , which Mr Stratton has 
d τὶ rt Ὁ of operating, was ‘pe- 
“invented in England about’ four 
ars a) for the use of blind. people | 
ley the direction of Mr Stainsby, 
p pnetns, of the Birmingham school 

he lind. Since “its invention © ‘the | 
of the Birmingham 
3 been given to a blind clerk, 
si veral ; British schools nave 
study of shorthand to their 
la. ‘A recent graduate.’ of the 
normal college for ‘the blind of 
| has been appointed shorthand 





ittee of Huddersfield, Eng. 

“first school in the United States 
e ‘shorthand machine a thor- 
trial is the New York oe school 
the blind’ in Baltavia. 

‘Stratton learned Be Use the short- 


sh has been Baty "recently 
5 ed at 245A Broadway, corner 
" Sie Cambridge, of which Mr 
. Campbell is the superin- 


s nana machine is a wonder- 
on, and if its use among the 
‘pe made practicable, 85. Mr | 
xperience and that of the | 


Bec i rt on the 


tioned above seem to in-. 
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dicate, the scope of industry ,for those 
who “see by the sense of. touch’? has) 
been materially enlarged. . | 

The commercial purposes to which) ithe | 
instr ument may be applied are those of. 
the private secretary for literateurs, ey 
stenographer in an office” where more! 
than one is required, and Goes forms 
of reportorial work. 

The shorthand code, which: is intended 
for use among the blind, is built. Up ‘in 
the embossed Braille characters. bes) 
phonetic in principle, and ideas and eon- 
tractions have heen culled from various 
existing systems of shorthand.’ 

The machine has only six keys and an 
additional shift key. By depressing 
three keys varied dots are made, upon a. 
strip of paper « ‘which passes through the 
machine like the ‘‘ribbon”’ of a telegraph 
stock ticker. Hach key, which is re- 
Sponsible for one dot, can be struck 
alone or in combination with” one: or 
more of ‘the: other keys, that’ is, it is 
possible to strike all. six keys and “the 
shift key, giving a character of six dots! 
and a word space ‘in one’ “operation. A, 
special: word or phrase is indicated by 
the number, “position and dime, of-the 
dots, as horizontal, vertical or. diagonal. 

The code contains 500 contractions of || 
words and phrases. Of course’ the diffi- 
cult feature connected with the practi- 
cal use of the machine 15. to | write rap-| 
idly and'to read the chara ters ‘corrett-) 
ly, ‘as in ‘any system. | pk 

The PSS OG which. 







αὐτο 


ment. To use. ‘his: own 1 ν 





Θ᾽ 

ΓΝ ‘common to. “the “blind a) 
the fingers-over them a get ng the, 
‘mental impression through the sense 
of touch. | 
' Mr Stratton ra ‘earned | πριν the 
shorthand machine at date lecture ‘given. 
‘by Mr Cambell, in’ which the. instru: 
‘ment was déseribed. - 








Ἢ was _in the habit of taking notes. 
with” the Braille stylus, “which a ere | 
‘sarily, a very slow” process Thinking 
that the m‘shine ‘would’ be of ‘great 
‘value to him ‘if ‘he_ could. acquire a 
knowledge of how to use hy “he con 
‘Sulted with Mr Campbell.” The Tatter 
encouraged: him to. try to learn πο] 
-write upon. the. instrument,’ with the 
result. that. in 24. days’ use of ithe 
Wrote’ a letter of 42. words, ‘which τὴ 
“quired - ‘three minutes’ to. ‘dictate. | ° 

. At'the present time’ M rey ‘Stratton has 
been: operating’ the machine for seven 
“weeks, the rate. of speed that he has ac- 
‘quired being between 0 aid 60 words a 
‘minute. ‘This’ ΕΝ nothing” short of re-, 
‘markable when one compares the _ ate) 
‘tainment. with the ‘slow process ΓΟ 
‘stenography" ‘as’ “experienced by” seein 














‘persons. nay eae, 
- Mr:Stratton,: who has nad ‘eonsiderabie 
‘experience: along * ry’ lines, says int 


‘relation tothe rapidity ‘wath’ which he 
has acquired. ΙΒ art, that’ such ‘progress 
would not. have?’ been ~ possible if his. 
brain was untrained. He: has | ‘written 
for ’ different’ maga: aes, and has also 
‘lectured before Mis Farmer's Summer 
‘school at Greenacre. ~~ 

The rudiments of his. education were 
obtained at’ the Perkins ‘institution for) 
‘the 'Blind’ini South’ Boston, but ‘his’ edu-| 
cation, in the broad sense, he has ac-_ 
‘quired by private ‘study. He is also a 
trained musician, his studies. along this 
line having been~ pursed at” the Per- 
kins institution.. ‘ 

As to Mr Stratton’ siambition, thie: cael 
-Clares that he will-not be satisfied ‘until, 
he is proficient - ‘enough in the use of | 
the shorthand machine to do repertorial 
work for thé press. For ‘transcribing 
notes, any typewriter:may be used. The 
roll. of | paper, containing ‘the raised 
characters, is taken from the ‘shorthand 
‘machine and placed-on:a little frame so 
that the “ribbon” passes. over the key 
board of the typewriter; thus enabling | 
the blind person ‘to read by .touch the 
embossed notes almost as. quickly as a 
seeing person -wouldread pencilled notes. 
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TAUNTON (MASS.) GAZETTE. 


|) νυζνυξα, 


Friday, Jan. 6, 1905. 





Under the escort of Mrs, J. W, Heath of 
Somerset avenue and Miss Cora Mc- 
| Vey of North Dighton, with whom they 
have been visiting, the Misses Maud 
| Jones; Katherine McVey and Margaret 
Keegar took the electrics to the termt- 
ae of the line on Bay ‘street, where 
ley were met by Mrs, Charles Flarvey 
and conveyed to the home of Miss Hays~- 
vey, where the reunion of the class- 
mates was very, very happy. The day 
|was pleasantly spent, with a dinner, 
after which there were piano selentions 
‘by some of the students, which was 
greatly enjoyed. The occaston was a 
yery pleasant one for all and the yisi- 
NS Were conveyed back to the car 
ming with gratitude to Mrs. Heath 
| the others for their kindness and 
efforts to provide them an enjoyable 
ntertainment. “-ν-- 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) MORN. UNION. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 10, 1905, 









day evenin 







the girls’ friefdly society on methods 
in the educafion of the blind. Mrs. 
Allyn. seven years Itwtlae Per- 


5 Ὁ τον the blind. The. lec~ 
ture will be illustrated. It is the fourth 
in the series of talks before the so- 
ciety. Hach member is privileged to in- 
vite a iY Light gee oa ts will 
“ha served. pies prise is ek + ᾿ 


SHELBURNE FALLS (MASS.) ECHC 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 11, 1905, 


Miss Minnie ©. Tuckér ‘of the 
Perkins institute for th@blind in 
Boston, who has been visiting in 
‘town, returned to her duties last 
week. 


BOSTON (MASS.) EVE. HERALD 


TUESDAY, JAN, 17, 1905, 
puresCONGRESS STREET BLOCK. 


| Deeds haye been filed at the Suffolk 
| registry which convey to Hlsa W. Vogel 
| the property numbered 174 to 1s Con- 

gress street, corner of Perkins street, 


the grantor being the Perkins Institu- 

tion and Massachusetts School tor the 
Blind. ‘The property in question com- 
| prises a five-story stone and brick struct- 
(ure standing on 4480 feet of land, the 
| latter being taxed on ὃ ὙΠ of 
| $64,200 of a total of $97,200. a ὦ 


BRETON (MASS.) EVE. GLOBE. 


TUBSDAY, JAN, 17, 1905, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Fine New Building to Go 
(Up on High St. 
Bf eee Se πον 


ion ¥ 
C, Owen Takes Title to 








( 


| Arother parcel in the wholesale d.s- 
trict has been sold, the property being 
numbered 174 to 118 Congress sl. corner 
of Perkins st. The grantor is the Per- 
kins institutlonand Massachusetts sch sol 
for the blind, and the buyer" E1% 
\MogeleePheoterms are privat:. The e¢- 
tate is assessed for $97,200, of which $64,- 
200 is on the 4430 square feet of land. 
/Included in the purchase ts a large five- 


Lstony ppboke-a . es 
aa 
Boston Transcript 
"THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1905 
| HOSPITAL CONCERTS IN FEBRUARY 





'Tive Institutions Will Be Visited During 
the Month 





| Under the auspices of the ‘Hospital Music 
Fund, concerts will be given at the follow- ὦ 
ing-named institutions during next month: 
Sunday, Feb. 5, Adams, Nervine Asylum, 
Forest Hills; Friday, Feb, 10, Cullis’s Con- 
sumptive’s Home, Crawford street, Dor- 
chester; Sunday, Feb. 12, Boston City Hos- | 
pital; Sunday, Feb. 19, Massachusetts In- | 
fant Asylum, Boylston Station; Sunday, | 
ΒΡ, 26, Kindergarten for the Blind, Ja- 
maica Plain. All concerts begin at two in 
the afternoon. Any inquiries in regard to 
this charity will be cheerfully answered 
on application to Dr. John Dixwell, 52 West 
Cedar street, this city. 


“OGDEN, UTAH, JANUARY 15, 1905. 


THE UTAH EAGLE. 


| published Monthly at the Utah School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 


From ‘The Lens.” 


Institutions for the Blind. 

A Brief Sketch of Their Rise and Development, 
Given Before Phillips Brotherhood, South 
Boston. December 27, 1903, by 
A. O. Caswell. 


_ In the early 805 Mr. Anagnos, 
director Perkins institution, publish- 
‘eda pamphlet on the subject before 

us. A reference to this essay: Hauy’s 


\ 
| 











<= 


| blind poetof Edinburgh, and Le Notre 
of Poissons, championed by Diderot 
in 1749, and for whose sake the inter 
suffered three months’ imprison ani 
dere again, the education of the blind _ 
runs parallel with the larger subject 
of general education, for Ronsheag 
whose writings did so much to ‘usher 
in the modern ideas in education Beri 
ited Diderot in priscn and became oS 
ardent champion of the blind aad 
suggested embossed books for them 
Not until the close of the A merican 
Revolution, however, did thesehumane 
impulses take coucrete form and find 
expression in the right man. Then 
Valentine Hauy, court interpreter te 
the King of France, going into ‘a cage 
one day. noticed ten blind men rans ed 
behind as many wusical nein titers 
trom which they drew forth only dis- 
cords, and this for the amusement of 
the patrous of the cafe. Hauy va 
full of pity and indignation. He | 
thought of what he had seen anil 


jasked himself ‘‘Why could they not 


be taught harmony as well as dis- 
cord?” and he resolved to try the ex- 
periment of systematic education of 
the blind. M. Weissenburg, blind 
from his seventh year, had acquired 
an education and assisted Mlle. Maria 
Theresa von Paradis, a blind pianiste 
who was then touring the continent. 
Having met the latter in Paris and 
having learned all he could of her of 
the methods of instruction of the blind 
in use up to that vime, he formulated 
a system and found a pupil, one Fran- 
cois Le Sueur, blind from his sixth 
week, seventeen and one-half years 
old when Hauy found him, with whom 
he worked with much success. At 
‘about this time the philanthropic 
society provided for twelve blind chil- 
dren in the Rue Coquilliere and in- 
trusted them to Hauy. Thus were | 
laid the foundations of the first school 








Essay on the Education of the Blind, 


for the blind in the world. In 1785 





Dr. Howe’s reports and the NewTesta- 
ment, discloses the fact that the strug- 
ele of this class for education is anal- 
ogous to the struggle of the race for 
the same boon, with this difference, 
until within a hun 
ileged classes, thearistocracy of blood 
or of wealth could hope for an educa- 
tion. All others must work. But in 
tue case of the blind, it w 
in hundreds here and there who was 
educated, slowly and patiently, and 
the vast majority could not even for- 


get this misfortune m industry, but | 
were, doomed to beggary on the 


e gates of the temples. 
‘An honorable exception must be made 
of Japan, where the blind were taught 
the classics and became the iiving 
cyclopedias of knowledge. 

History does not lack names of the 
famous blind. Homer, Belisarius and 
Milton are cases in point Only the 
last, however, has any reality for us, 
and he lost his sight later in life. 


streets and at th 


More to our purpose are Mile. 
Walkier of Schatihausen, who spoke 
five languages and was an accom- 


plished theologian, philosopher and 
musician. Nicholas Saunderson, the 
Scotch philosopher and mathematician 
who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton at 
Cambridge and Dr. Blacklock, 


dred years only priv- | 


as only one | 


the 


the school was visited by acom mission 
from the Royal Acadewy, which re- 
ported favorably on the experiment, 
and 117 years ago yesterday there 
began a reception to Hauy and his 
pupils by the royal family lasting - 
| eight days. In 1786 also appeared M. 
| Hauy’s ‘Essay on the Education of 
| the Blind,’’ printed by blind children, 

as the title page tells us. Itisa mod- 

est pamphlet of some 30 pages. 

In the first chapter he discloses the 

| “Intention of the Plan,’ and after 
reciting the condition of the vast ma- 
jority of the blind he concludes the 
chapter by stating the two objects of 
his institution: (Ist) to employ those 
among them whoare in easy cireum- 
stances in an agreeable manner, (2a) 
to rescue from the miseries of beg: | 
gary those to whom fortune has been | 

arsimonious of her favers. by putting | 
the means of subsistence in their pow- | 
er, and in short, to render useful to 
society their hands. as well as those 
of their guides. 

We find that there were objections 
in Hauy’s day, just as in our own, and 
in the second chapter he answers 
these. In successive chapters he out- 
lines the methods for teaching read- 
' ing, printing, writing, arithmetic. 
geography. and music. 














‘In 1877 che name of the 
was changed to its present one, and 
the hateful word asylum erased for- | 





BOSTON (MASS.) RECORD. ' 
the pupil with 


yielding surface, and read on 


under side of the paper, or made on 


the press and read as at present. 


ever. 
Other schools 
founded as follows: New York, 1881-2; 


in America 


were 


SATURDAY, JAN, 21, 1905, 


Serre air 








' PAR RUT a ROMAINE SED Τὰ eT, (Fy 
Printing was taught by “causing the Philadelphia (Friends). ’83: Columbus, Oa ες in peeks I ‘tution tor 
| it areas -ati ant) 198 π΄. x Γ I2Q. isvi ri was « eveloped that a new 
| pupils to imitate all the operations of O., 36-7:Sta anton, Va, 738; Louisville, vocation ie epee a0 ene ....: 
| seeing people.’ a ene: key as ‘a that of stenographer. Several of the pu- 
| The method of writing has been There are about forty institutions pils have become very proficient im the. 


already indicated. 


Arithmetic was taught with a slate 
with cells and movable type, much 


as at present. 


Geography was taught with specl- 
ally ἀν ἢ maps, with little or no 


attempt at teaching elevation. 


Music was taught with embossed | 


sheets of the regular notation. 


Manual training comprised printing 


already referred to, 


spinning 


of 


thread, making the thread into girts, 


and bookbinding. 


Hauy was removed from the school 
he had founded, during the troublous 
times of the Revolution, ἃ αὖ his fame 


in America at the present time. 


PITTSFIELD (MASS.) SUN. 


THURSDAY, JAN, 19: 1905. 





‘ DOING A GOOD WORK, ‘ 
| \ 
Blind Leading the Blind With On- 
i derful Success. 
Edward S. Schuerer, himself un- 
able to see, is doing a great work for 


the blind of Western Massachusetts, 


under the director of the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind, a state institu- 


art and are capable of filling positions, 
Mass shade a το ον Po. cals 


‘BOSTON (MASS.) BUDGET. 


SATURDAY, JAN, 21, 1905. 


.--.Under the auspices of the Hospital Music. 
Fund, concerts will be ziven at the following-* 
named institutions during next month: Sunday, 
Feb. 5, Adams Neryine Asylum, Forest Hills; 
Friday, Feb. 10, Cullis’s Consumptiye’s Home, 
Crawford street, Dorchester; Sunday, Feb, 12, 
Boston City Hospital; Sunday, Feb. 19, Massa- 
chusetts Infant Asylum, Boylston Station; Sun- 
day, Feb. 26, Kindergarten for the Blind, Jamaica 
Plain. All concerts begin at two in the atter-. 
noon. Any inquiries in regard to this charity’ 
will be cheerfully answered on application to 


tion, He goes to Becket several times) 
each month to Michael Fallon, whom 
he is teaching to bottom chairs, read,) 


He was invited | 


Dr. John Dixwell, 52 West Cedar street, this 
a Russian | 


was already secure. city. 


to St. Petersburg to found 





: ἢ | 
school for the blind. write, etc. Mr. Fallon has already ri { @ rer t 
‘ On his way thither he founded the become quite an adept in these Os Ox TANS 
ας p δ ἶ ‘a 
Institution of Berlin in 1806, and branches, and takes great pleasure in Ξ-  . ----ς-ςς-. 


the work. 

It is the wish of Mr. Shuerer, as 
well as those connected with the man- 
agement of the institution, to reach 
every blind person in the state, and) 
anyone knowing of a blind person 
who is not availing himself or her- 
self of this opportunity will please 
notify either Edward S. Schuerer, No.) 
15 Warriner avenue, Springfield, or 
The Perkins Institute for the Blind 
in Boston. 

It seems that no one is too old to 
learn, as Mr. Schuerer has successful 
pupils of 81, 71 and 68 years of age 
respectively. No expense to the pupil! 
.is attached as this is borne by the 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1905 0 
WINDFALL FOR KINDERGARTEN | | 
Through Death of William Henry Roberts | 

of Jamaica Plain the Perkins Institution ] 


for the Blind Comes Into Possession of 
Some $50,000 Left by Deceased’s Mother 


arrived in Russia, founded the Insti- 
tution of St. Petersburg, in+1809. He) 
died on the 18th day of March, 1822— 
Hauy, “Father of the Blind.” __ 
Piano tuning was introduced m the 
Paris school by Hauy’s successor. 
This has grown to be one of the most 
successful pursuits for this class in 
our own day. 
Braille was 
Barbier in 1825, 5 
| ‘¢mproved, perfected and arranged in 
its present form by a sightless musi- 
| cian, Louis Braille.” 
| 








ιν 
| 





Through the recent. death of William 
Henry Roberts at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, at the age of seventy-four years, the 
Kindergarten for the Blind comes imto 
possession of, property yalued at some) 
$50,000, | 


invevted by Charlie 
but was afterward 




















tis Brailes aay, ale a ee 
\ Dr. a See ei 200 blind oldest residents of that section. The 
of i Ὃ gan, unt = ; ᾿ ‘dener, died in 1887 | 
ing the church organ, { father, who was a gardener, ἢ 
a) were employed in the churches of the , BROG N (MASS.) ENTERPRISE. and left all his property to his wife with | 
er τ > OV] the exception of a few small bequests. Mrs.. 
capital and the ΡῚ OMICS : Roberts died two years later. In her will | | 
Other Huropean schools were provision was made for the son during his | | 
| founded as follows: FRIBRAY, SAN. 20, 1905. life, and a trust was created which, at his) | 
ἢ . "Ol: sistol Asvltm πε 7 9..--.-- - 1 death, should go to the Perkins Institution © | 
| Edinburgh, 1791; Bristo SV stit | 
Suny ᾿ - London, | BENEFIT MUSIGALE for the Blind, to be expended or inyested | | 
and Industrial School, 1791, ἘΠ , for the benefit and support of the Kinder- | 
799- - Norwich, 1805; Glasgow, ‘ \ i el ee garten for the Blind. This will was made 
| BE ee hesten ‘etc., later; on the| "ἢ Given |For Blind Violinist Hatton Oct. i4, 1887, and J. Frank Gammell was ἢ 
] Temes ᾿ τος, ἥδ \ \| Last Evehing, ὁ ἡ named as executor. Subseauently an in- 
continent: Vienna, 1804; Berlin, 1806, Ad 3 Vt Ὶ Ν᾿ A RNAS hy ᾿ ventory showed $5500 in real estate and | 
py Hauy: Amsterdam, 1808; and St. [Δ musicale.was given last’ evening) $25,277 of personal property. ‘The estate| | 
Peferspure: T809, by Hauy. at the residence of Mrs. Ὁ, D. Hall) increased in yale tea? yes personal | 
oe halal eg eae : eres A " ὗ | property—railroad stock, bonds and moneys 
On this side of the water the story) of 2 Millett street for’ the benefit of | eee enbelanowed: a vaio ot @aimaneniars| | 
‘4s much the same. The New Englenc | Sona ie ae doubtless is worth considerably more at| 
ae ἢ ΠΥ: 1 was founded i, been blind from his birth. There ἘΠΕ paceernian Ϊ 
isylum for i amet Mon wes « sent | Systerabous 50 present from Brockton, Ever since the death of his mother, the 
1829. Dr. Samuel G. Howe wee Avon, Randolph, Bridgewater, Taunton! son has lived as a recluse in the old family | 
to Hurope to study institutions there. ana Middleboro. home in Green street, which comiprises 13,- | 
Dr. Howe spent about two yeals The principal part of the entertain-| 600 feet of Seapets is Nate ue ce a | 
: isitine all the principas | ment consisted of violin solos by_Mr.| primitive piece of property im that part) Or) | 
abr oad, visiting - Hatt ied ‘b Miss Lora Jamaica Plain. During his early life he 
schools of Hurope, and returned in chat ΠΟΘ Τα ὈΘς Bi 8 was an upholsterer, but owing to ill-health 
Oo rineine with him M. Emile | (Sia ἈΠῸ Ste tton! Sao ete ages oe he had not plied his trade for a number of | 
1832, br mgig W Σ Pi rae ; | on the violin and proved himself a Se 
Trencheri to be literary teacher, &DC | thorough musician. Vocal solos were! 
Mr. John Privgle, master of handi- given by Mrs. Matthew Brennan, ac-| | 
erafts in the new institution | companied by Miss Mary Hall and) 
About $15,000 was realized from | piano solos were given by ee 
5 "ὃς oi jol) boring i i ié McDonald and’ 
irs oston and neighboring | | Gussie Perkins, Annie d) 
wes iB ole ne = this ἘΠΕ ΠΝ Ω93 Chall, |Mary Horne. In addition to the must! 
towns Soo eo a ae fee Pearl St * || eal entertainment Mr. Hatton gave an) 
Perkins gave hismansinn on | eal + | interesting account of the methods 
and his name to the institution. The | yseaq in instructing the blind as 
Mt. Washineton hotel. the present practiced at the Perkins’ Institute) 
site, was boughtand occupied in 1889. where he was educated.—Phe benefit) 
| Paternalism isthe bane of institutions | Was very successful. ἀπ 
᾿ς abroad. They are still called ‘‘asiles”’ ᾿ 
| in France, and Dr. Howe early αἸεοον- 
| ered that the vital principle of helping 
| this class is to remove absolutely any 
Ribi- | special class feeling. ὲ 
ο- ᾽» 
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FRIDAY, JAN. 27, 1905, 


|THE DEAF AND DUMB IN swrben. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Aurep-Nordit, a noted 
| Swed teacher of blind deaf mutes, came 


this country to attend the international 





conyention of blind and deaf mute teach- 
“ers sus cL oulaagethe official representa- 
| tive of Sweden. Mrs. Aurep-Nordiu is the 
| director of the famoiis Queen Sophia's in- 
] jon for blind deaf mutes in Weners- 
weden. The origin of this now well- 
school is curious. ‘ 
ie 20 yrs. ago Queen Sophia became 
‘interested in the little daughter of 
the Sardeners attached to one of the 
palaces; the child had soon after its 







| The queen then engaged Mrs. Aurep- 
Nordiu and her husband, -both with fine 
|reputations as teachers, to take charge of 
the child, and later sent Mrs. Nordiu to 
this country to visit Laura Bridgman and 
to study our newest methods of teaching 
deaf mutes. 

The king laid the wishes of the queen for 
an institution to teach blind deaf mutes 
before parliament, which gave an annual 
grant of $1500 for the establishment, and 
later added $70 annually for each inmate. 

The smatiness of this grant is explained 
by the faet that in Sweden, where great 
sums have been spent on the education of 
the blind, deaf mutes and idiots, the blind 
deaf mutes have been considered hopeless 
and not worth helping. There is a revul- 
sion of feeling since the Queen Sophia 
school has shown what can be done, and it 
is much visited be ith by Swedes and people 
of other nationalities. Among its 25 pupils 
is a young girl S. old, who prom- 
ises to be an ‘Keller. Mrs. 
Nordiu is _ ffort to raise. 












rs Nordiu is making every ef- 
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| FRIDAY, JAN. 27, 1909. 
πα δεν Sanford isin Boston 
substituting ab the Perkins Institute 
for the blind. Miss Sanford was a 
former teacher at the Institute. 


σα Ῥέννι.- 


THE News. |. 


‘JANUARY 28, 1905. 


WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS. 





| ' Ε 

Mr. William H. Roberts, aged sev- 
enty-four years, died Tuesday at his 
residence, Seaverns Avenue. Mr. Rob- 
|erts was the last member of a family 
| that is linked with the early history of 
this district. His father was Mr. 
William B. Roberts, an expert gardener 
and florist who in the early days was 
employed by most of the families of 
note, to embellish their estates. He 
with his wife, regularly attended the 
Baptist Church, and were everywhere 
respected for their integrity and gen- 
eral solidity of citizenship. The de- 
ceased in early years was of a some- 
what roving nature and spent many 
years at sea. Returning in middle life 
he settled down with his parents and 
soon took a position in the commercial 
life of the district as a cabinet maker. 
He was zealous in his efforts to please 
and with a natural aptitude for wood 
working was soon the recipient of many 
commissions from the patrons of the 
district. His father dying, he was the 
sole comfort of his mother of whom he 
was inordinately fond, so much so, that 
at her death he sealed up the old home- 
stead and refused to alter or remove an 
article. going to the extreme length of 
furnishing a cot for himself in his 
workshop which he has continued to 
occupy, and wherein he died. By his 
father’s will, a liberal allowance was 
set aside for the son while he lived, and 
Mr.3,Frank Gammell of Greenough 
Avenue was appointed to carry out the 
instructions of the will. Always of a 
retiring nature, after his mother’s 
death, the deceased was seldom seen 
on the streets, and by the rising gen- 
eration was almost unknown. Neverthe- 
less he is known by many as of an exceed- 
ingly kind nature and when in the mood, 
would talk most entertainingly of his 
| early travels and adventures. Services 
| were held Thursday by the Rev. S. U. 
Shearman and the remains interred in 
the family lot at Forest Hills. 

Mrs. Roberts died in 1889 and her 
entire property ultimately was to revert 
to the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
for the special purposes of the Kinder- 
garten work which is so successfully 
carried on in the Perkins Street build- 
ings. When Mr. William R. Roberts 
died in 1887 he left his property to his 
wife, Jane Roberts. When she died 
two years later provision was made for 
the son who has just died as well as 
another son who had not been heard 
from for many years and who was 










τω; : 

believed at the time she made the will 
to be dead ‘‘many years ago without 
issue,’’ to quote the wording of the 
document. On the death of Mr. William 
Henry Roberts, so stated her will 
“‘the remainder of the trust shall be 
paid or conveyed to the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind to be expended or 
invested for the benefit of and support 
of the Kindergarten for the Blind.”’ 
The inventory of estate after the death 
of the father showed real estate of 
$5500 (represented by the Green Street 
property) and personal property 
amounting to $35,277. Some years ago 
the personal property had increased in 
value to $40,445, and doubtless is worth 
considerably more at the present time, 
so that it is a fair assumption that the 
Kindergarten for the Blind will be 
enriched to the tune of $50,000. 

If one wishes to get some idea of 
what Green Street may have looked 
like thirty years ago he has but to take 
a glance at the Roberts property which 
is opposite Chestnut Avenue. The 
front of the little old house has shown 
no signs of life for very many years. 
The cottage sets rather high up at the 
rear of the lot and all these years the 
rear gateway facing on Seaverns Ave- 
nue only has been used. 
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Ι FUND CONCERT. — 
Ὁ the City Hospital yesterday after- 

jon the Hospital “Music Fund ‘gave | 
nother concert. Dr. John Dixwell, to 
se interest in the hospital sick these | 
certs are due, was present. OM) 
. e@ singers will visit the Massachu- 

etts Infant Asylum at Boylston sta- 

tion next Sunday, and on the following 

Sunday the Kindergarten for the Blind | 
vip seat) Ce Belay (ok ἀπ 11 Se Ba Toa OL 
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MONDAY. FEB. 13, 1905. 


EACH PUPIL GOT A DOLLAR. 
| Lincoln’s birthday was observed in the 
| eustomary manner at the Perkins In- 
‘stitution for the Blind today. According 
to the will of a former pupil of the in- 


stitution, Stephen J. Blaisdell, the day 
“was to be brought to the attention of 
the pupils, through the presentation of 
a ἘΞ t new dollar to each and every 
SED PS ρον ὡς τ δι 
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TURSDAY, FER, 14, 1908. 


Cold. 


Perkins’ Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind, for.a license 
for Sunday concerts at Chickering 
Hall, Huntington Ave., for the season 
vending Aug. 1, 1905. ὁ ὁ 
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TUESDAY, FEB. 14, 1905. 


The Perkins Institution for’the Blind | 
observed Lincoln’s birthday, among 
other ways, by giving to each of the 
pupils a new silver dollar. A fund for 
this purpose was provided by the will of | 
a former pupi S. J. Blaisdell, | 
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_TURSDAY, FEB. 14, 1905. 


TO Hd iD 
BOYLSTON STREET BLOCK. 
| In the Back Bay the Universalist Pub- 
hlishing House has taken title from the 
{Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
| School for the Bline, the property num- 
bered 363 Boylston street, between Ar- 


lington and Berkeley streets. There is 
a four-story octagon-tront brick struc- 
{ure and 1866 feet of land, having a 
taxable valuation of $40,000, of which 
‘sum $33,600 is the appraised value of 
ΠΈΠΟ “cate πόσος 
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WEDNESDAY, FEB. 15, 1905. 





εν MASTER 
OF THE PIANO THOUGH 
PARTIALLY BLIND 


ἐ 


BIIND PIANIST 
TO GIVE RECITAL 


Frank O’Brien, the Cambridge pianist, 
who is partially blind, is a living ex- 
ample of the power of will and genius 
ever circumstances. When only three) 
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years old he fell and shears on the) 
floor pierced his right eye. It was 


,impossible to save the sight, although 


noted physicians and surgeons were 


| called... 


Mr. O’Brien was educated in Canada, ἡ 
and his first piano instruction was from 
the late W. J. Metcalfe of this) 
city. Several vears ago he went to 
Berlin and studied for three years 


| under the late Professor Jedlizka, one 
| of the famous teachers of the -piano. 
| His public recital in that city was a 


notable success and the critics united 


| in giving him praise. 


_ This brilliant player gives a recital 
in Steinert .Jall tonight, playing such 
classical corbpositions as the ‘Pasch- 
ingsschwank,” by . Schumann; the 
Gavotte, B minor, by Bach-Saint-Saens; 
the Rondo, op. 51, No. 2, by Beethoven; 
the Rhapsodie in G@ minor, by Brahms; 


| the Fantasie, op. 78, by Schubert, and 
|a number of pieces by Chopin. 
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WEDNESDAY, FRB. 15, 1905. 


gTY PROPERTIES 
‘BRING GOOD PRIGES 


Various Lots in Boston Proper and 
Roxbury Owned by: Her- 
» Tick Are Sold. 


_. Moses Richmond and Max Lebawich 
have bought from Robert F. Herrick a 
darge amount of his real estate holdings 
in Roxbury and Boston proper, the to- 
tal value of the properties amounting to! 
over $180,000. ] 


One of the properties is at 620 to 624) 
Columbus avenue, valued at $24,800; an- 
other is numbered 4 Decatur street, as- 
sessed for $10,000; the third on Salem) 
street, corner Prince, taxed for $62,700, | 
with another house and lot at 185 and! 
187. Salem street, assessed for $22,900, 
while the other property is on Leverett 
street, numbers 58 to 62, valued at $87,000. 

The Universalist Publishing House has 
taken title from the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
the property numbered 368 Boylston 
street, between Arlington and Berkeley 
streets. There is a four-story octagon 
front brick structure and 1866 feet of| 
land, having a taxable valuation of) 


$40,000, of which sum $33,600 is the ap: | 


praised value of the land. 


lest in hearing Mr. O’Brien and in specu- | 


season’s musical happenings. 
- Ie RANA pte ἔρως τε: ρου. ον 





RANK O’BRIEN’S RECITAL. 





Partial Blindness Seems an Aid 
Cambridge Musician. 


A large audience of really enthusiap- 
tic people listened to the piano-forte 
recital by Frank O’Brien, a Cambridge 
pianist, at Steinert hall last night. The 
program was made up almost wholly of 
classical compositions, among which 
were Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” 
the gavotte in B minor by Bach-Saint- 
Saens, the rondo, op 51, number 2, by 
Beethoven, the rnapsodie in G minor by. 
Brahms, the Fantasie op 78 by Schu-. 
bert and a number of Chopin's composi- 
tions—truly a, difficult list. “ 

Of his playing too great praise could 
searcely be voiced. His technique is 
perfect, his fingering marvelous and he 
plays with a symrathy and feeling al- 
most superhuman. Strangest of all is 
the fact that the pianist is half | 
Perhaps this only aids him in fe | 
the moods of the musie, for to a pe: 
to whom sight is fading sound ΝᾺ t 
bave an especial meaning. But of the 
manner in which he gave expression to 
these feclings one cannot but marvel. 

The most difficult passages of the mas- 
ter's composition were played with ἢ 
brilliancy which was rare indeed. ! 









ARNILY GREE TED 


Frank O’Brien, the blind pianist, οὗ β 
| 
! 





Cambridge, gave a recital at Steinert 
Hall last evening before an audience! 
that was heartily in sympathy with his) 
ambitions and ready to give him high 
praise for what he has accomplished, 
spite of his heavy handicap. | 
The pianist lacking sight is not com- 
mon, for the task of learning difficult | 
works is enormous—far greater, of Ι 
course, than the work of reproducing on f 
the keyboard the things memorized. 
There was, therefore, a certain inter- | 


Mr. O’Brien has evident musical feel- 
ing and a taste for the best there is in 
the art. He plays not for applause, ᾿ 
surely, for he chooses works that ap- Ϊ 


peal only to the cultured. And he gives” 
them all with deep sincerity and evident 


lating as to how he had brought himself | 
to his present powers. | | 


love. There was much to commend in 
his reading of the “Faschingsschwank,”’ | 
while the Bacnh-Saint-Saens gavotte and) ᾿ 
the two familiar Scarlatti pieces were) } 
pleasing. In the Brahms G minor rhap-| ᾿ 
sodie he showed technical facility quite) i 
remarkable when his blindness is con- 

sidered. The Schubert and Chopin 56- i 
lections met with much favor. Alto-| ᾿ 
gether the event was unique in this ἰ 


eee a —s 
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THURSDAY, FEB. 16, 1905. 


FRANK O'BRIEN’S PIANO RECITAL. 
Steinert Hall held an intere i ie 
ence last hight when Mr, Fraan O'Brien 
gave his second piano recital if Boston. 
Mr. O’Brien is blind, but not much notice 
need be taken of that fact in reviewing his 
‘Performance, for he has vigor and bril- 
liancy as well as evident musical intelli- 
‘Bence of a high degree. Among the cele- 
brated blind pianists that we have heard “ 
We recall Messrs, Perry and Van Cleve as 
the foremost among native players. Mr. 
O’Brien may soon take his place as third 
in this group. 4 
. Generally the chief defect in the tech- 
nique of a sightless performer is a lack of 
dash and abandon. 
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‘THE BOSTON BUDGET 


he En 
This pianist has prov 
is nO valid reason for hesil 
| performance, for he hada freedo 14 
| spirit comparable to the. style of D'Albert 
himself. δ᾽ 

His! work was espocialiy good in “Bectho- 
ven's Rondo in G, Op. δ, No. 2, and in the 
first See ae of Schubert’ 8 Mantaisie, 
Op. 78. 

Mr. O° Brien must however aecustom him- 
self to a more moderate employment of the 
damper pedal. This was oyver-used in sev- 
eral of the numbers given. 

᾿ ᾿ Louis C 
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‘FRIDAY, FEB. 17, 1906, 


" Entertainment by Blind Pupils. 
An entertainment willbe given by 
the pupils of the Perkins inStitution for 
‘the bil on the afternoon of Washing- 
_ton’s thday at 3p m in the hall of 
the sehoo] at South Boston, A most 
attractive p ‘program has been prepared, 
sisting largely of musical selections 
lot ΛΝ Ἢ order, which’ will be given by 
as “exce lent orchestra of the school, by 











a quartet of stringed instruments ae 
by soloists of merit. There will also be 
literary exercises appropriate to the 
day, in which Tom Stringer, the re- 
markable. deaf blind student, will take 









Tickets, Ὁ 50 cents each, may be 
1 at the door of the institution 
eosin. or at the salesroom 
nd, 383 Boylston st. 
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Buys from the Perkins Institution 

_ The Universalist Publishing House has 
‘taken title from the Perkins Institution 
‘and Massachusetts School for the Blind to 
the property-numbered 363 Boylston street, 
between Arlington and Berkeley streets. 
Θ᾽ valuation of the property is $40,000 of 
hi which $33, 600 are on the land. J. Murray 
| Howe = Bradlee were he brokers. 


oston Granseript 


“FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1905 
A Treat for Music Lovers 


Music holds a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind at South Boston, and the accomplish- 
ments of some of the pupils in this direc- 
tion are such as to afford the keenest grati- 
fication and pleasure to those who listen to 
‘their performance. An opportunity to hear 
these pupils at their best will be offered 
en Washington’s Birthday, when the boys 
will present a very fine entertainment in 
the hall of the institution at three o’clock 
‘P. M. Although some excellent. literary 
features appear in the programme, in which 
Tom Stringer will take part, especial pains 
have been taken to make the musical num- 
; bers particularly attractive, and the prepa- 
‘rations indicate that a rich treat is in store 
for those who attend the entertainment. 
Tickets may be purchased at the door of 
the institution or at the salesroom for the 
blind, 383 Boylston street. 

























Feb. 18 1905 


'..--There will be no doubts in the minds of all 





lovers of musie as te how the afternoon of 


Washington’s Birthday may be most pleasantly 
and protitably spent, for the excellent musical 
programme which has been prepared by the 


pupils of the Perkins Instituion for that day 


leaves no room for hesitation. The work of these 
young music students in their best-beloved art 
is too well known to require encomium. To 
those who may be strangers to the achievements 
of these blind pupils, it willbe sufficient to say 
that no one who attends their entertainment on 












the twenty-second of this month, δῦ 8 o’clock, 
P.M., will regret his choice. Tickets, at fifty 
cents ‘each, may be purchased at the door of the 
institution in South Boston or atthe satesroom 
| for the blind, No. 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


|ments will play. 


| plete the well varied programme. 


\admission will be fifty cents. 








-deaf-blind student, will take part. 





ESTABLISHED 1795. 


FEB, 18, 1905. 


Washington’s Birthday will be celebrated at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind this year 
by the presentation of a delightful programme, 
composed largely of musical numbers, but con- 
taining also some literary exercises appropriate 
to the day. ‘The fine orchestra of the school 
will be heard in two selections from Schubert 
and Haydn, and a quartet of stringed instru- 
There will also be solos of 
undoubted merit upon the organ and clarinet, 
and a yocal selection from Carmen will com- 
Tom String- 
er, whose gratifying progress is attracting 
world-wide attention, will take part in the his- 
torical exercise by a class of boys. The enter- 
tainment will take place at 3o0’clock p.n., and 
Tickets will be 


on sale at the door of the institution in South 
Boston, or at the salesroom for the blind, No. 
383 Boylston street. 
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Entertainment by Pupils of the Perkins 
Institute. 


A most attractive entertainment is offered by 
the pupils of the Perkins Institution for the 


| Blind for their annual public appearance on 


Washington's birthday, which will take place 
at 3 o'clock p. m., in the hall of the school, The 
programe consists largely of musical selections 
ofa high order, rendered by the fine orches- 
tra of which the institution is so justly proud, 
by a quartette of stringed instruments and by 
soloists upon the organ and e'arinet. There 
will also be literary exercises appropriate to the 
day in which Tom Stringer, the remarkable 
Tickets, at 
50 cents each, may be purchased at the door of 
the institution in South Boston or at the sales- 
room for the blind, 383 Boylston street, Boston. 
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PRANK O'BRIEN, PIANO SOLOIST. 


b Ὁ ἔθος ἘΞ anc 


A Unique Recital, 


Frank O’Brien, the blind pianist of Cam- 
bridge, gave a moat interesting recital in 
Steinert hall on last Wednesday evening. His 
programme showed numbers by Chopin, Schu- 
bert, two favorites of Scarlatti, Schamann’s 
‘“Fasehingsschwank,” a Bach-Saint-Saens Ga- 
votte and a Rhapsodie and Rondo by Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. When one considers the 
limitations which a blind musician must of 
necessity contend with we can but praise and 
commend so yersatile and conscientiongs a 
player. Mr. O’Brien plays as if he loved it. 
There was a spontaneous enthusiasm about all 
his work that was good to witness. He is not 
a greatly emotional player nor a musical reader 
who strives for great pianist strenuousity or 
bombastic effect, but there is much of soul and 
just sentiment constantly evidenced. His touch 
is true and well-poised, his tones clear and 
firm, and his mastery over difficult and intricate 
technique was continually demonstrated. Such 
a recital is a unique event in the world of 
strictly musical happenings. It seryes to show 
what determination can accomplish, and what 
persistant endeayor can evolve. Hampered by 
loss of sight, groping in a dark world, blind to 
its many beauties and privileges, debarred 
from an equal competition in any given en- 
deavor, Mr. O’Brien was able to come before 
an audience well-equipped in his chosen pro- 
fession,aud proved himself an artist of splendid 
ability; thoroughly adequate to (the task 
undertaken. 
The audience was of good size, responsive, 
sympathetic. There was much applause. 


Gee - 
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| ——Washington’s birthday wil be σϑὶς 
ebrated at the Perkins institution for 
| the blind this year by ‘the presentation 
‘of a delightful program, composed 
largely of musical numbers, but con- 
taining also some literary exercises ap- 
propriate to the day. The fine orches- 
tra of the school will be heard in two 
selections from Schubert and Haydn, 
and a quartet of stringed instruments 
will play. There will also be solos of 
undoubted merit upon the organ and 
clarinet, and a vocal selection from 
Carmen will. complete the well-varied 
program. Tom Stringer, whose grati- 
fying progress is attracting world-wide 
attention, will take part in a historical 
exercise by a class of boys. The en- 
tertainment will take‘place at 3 o’elociz 
Ρ τα, and admission will be 50 cents 
_ Tickets will be on sale at the py 
‘the institution in South Boston or at 
the salesroom for the-blind, No. 333 
‘Boylston st. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT 
THE PERKINS INSTITUTION 


From the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind in South Boston comes the notice 
that the pupils will be ready to greet 
and entertain their friends on Washing- 
ton's Birthday at 3 o'clock Ὁ. m., when 
they will present an attractive musical 
programme, including selections by the 
fine orchestra of the school, by a quartet 
of stringed instruments and by soloists 
of distinction. There will also be liter- 
ary exercises appropriate to the day, 
in one of which, a historical exereise 
by a class of boys, a part will be taken 
by Tom Stringer, the deaf-blind student, 
who is doing such satisfactory work 
in his studies. Tickets for this énter- 
tainment, at 50 cents each, may be pur- 
chased at the? door of the institution 
or at the salesroom for the blind, No. 383 
Boylston | street, Boston. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1905 
᾿ς Entertainment by Blind Pupils 
“Washington’s Birthday was observed at 
e Perkins Institution for the Blind with 
itertainment which was largely attend- 
‘Following a symphony by the orches. 












ute to Washington, by Joseph Bartlett, 
who read in braille. The selection of 
Arthur ‘Heroux, first violin; Charles Ama- 
don, Second yiolin; Frank Nilson, viola, and 
arnard Levin, ‘cello, was particularly 
pleasing, and was followed by a grand 


eh 


“was described “Marly Stages of the Ameri- 


‘tra, there was a flute solo by John Wether- | 
and then a reading of Daniel Webster's | 


Boston Transcript | 


orus*by organist Wilbur Dodge. Then | 


ean Revolution,’ by a class of boys. The 


“concluding numbers were Bizet’s flower 
‘song from “Carmen,” sung by Charles For- 


᾿ gion end an orchestral number. 
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THURSDAY, FEB. 23, 1905. 


LIND BOYS’ OBSERVANCE. 
he preity thall of the Perkins Insti- 
fion for the Blind, South Boston, was | 


tut i 
filled yesterday afternoon, when a very 

interesting and instructive patriotic pro- 

‘gramme was given by the boys’ depart- 

‘ment jin observance of Washington's | 
irthday. Besides the many musical | 
‘numbers, an interesting feature was en- 

titled ‘Early stages of the American 

Revyolution,”” a historical exercise by a 

class of boys, each one contributing a 

historical fact to complete the whole. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AT 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 


At the entertainment given by the pu- 
pils of the Perkins Institution for the 
‘Blind yesterday afternoon, the deaf and 
‘Blind student, Thomas Stringer, aroused 
@ great deal of attention among the vis- 
itors by his remarkable efforts in the 
literary parts assigned him. 

Almost all of those participating in the 


‘musical part of the programme are mem- to, comes the welcome notice that the pupils will be ready 
to greet and entertain their friends on Washington’s Birth- 
o’clock, P. M., when they will present a most 


ers of the institution orchestra. The 
‘mumbers rendered by the quartet of 


‘stringed instruments were specially ap- day, at three 
— attractive musical program, including selections by the fine 


plauded. 


IBRUARY 23, 1905 


played by) John’ Wetherell, and then a 
reading of Daniel Webster's tribute to 

Washington, by Joseph Bartlett. who | 
read in braille.’ The selection of Arthur | 
Heroux, first violin; Charles Amadon, | 
Second violin; Frank Nilson, viola, and | 
Barnard Levin, cello, was particularly 
pleasing, and was followed by a grand 
chorus by organist Wilbur Dodge. Then | 
‘was described ‘Barly Stages of the, 
|American Revolution,” by a class of | 
|/boys. The concluding numbers, were | 
| Bizet’s flower song from ‘Carmen,’ | 
sung by Charles Forrester, and an or-} 
fehestral number. 

At the conclusion of the concert the 
| visitors were invited to inspect the in-! 
stitution, and they watched the work 
and the pastimes of. the pupils in-their | 
rooms, in the gymnasium and in other 
parts of the building. z 
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BLIND PUPILS 
“HONOR WASHINGTON 


Rehearsing the history of the Reyolu- 
tionary War and the building up of this 
country and the active part George 
Washington took in them, pupils of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, Broad-| 
way, South Boston, observed Washing- 
ton’s birthday in the institute hall yes- 
terday afternoon, ee 

The program opened with selections by 
the orchestra, followed by fiute solo by 
John Wetherell. Joseph Bartlett read, 
in braille a tribute to Washington, Al- 
fred Heroux, Charles Amadon, Frank) 
Nilson and Barnard Levin played| 
theme and variations from the quartet 
by Haydn on violins. | 

Guilmant’s grand chorus was played 
by Wilbur Dodge on the organ and 81 
class of boys followed with a review of) 
the Revolution. In this deaf, dumb and) 
blind Tommy Stringer took an active 
part, through his instructor, Miss Ruth 
Thomas, reading the life of Otis and| 
Patrick Henry. | 
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From the Perkins Institution for the Blind in South Bos-| among them, induce irrepressible fi 
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THE BLIND WILL CELEBRAT 
' The pupils of the Perkins Institution | 
|for the Blind in-South Boston are pre- | — 
‘paring an entertainment to be ave 
in the hall of their school on Washi 
|ton’s birthday at 3 P. M. The 
'gramme consis "music 
Peotone of a Ten ora hen wah 
_rendered by the orchestra of the seh 
by a quartet of ciriized instrume’ 






and by soloists of merit. 
also be literary exercises 
the day, in which interest will 
aroused by the participation of Tom 
Stringer, the remarkable deaf-blind si 
dent whose progress is claiming uniyer-_ 
sal attention. "Tickets may be pur: 
chasediat the door of the ihstitution or | 
at the salesroom for ithe blind 3 
‘Boylston street, Boston, Seer cei" 
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“SUNDAY, FEB. 26, 1905. 
NO MODELS, EH? 


“How does it happen,’’ asked a lady 
of the arch German. pessimist, Scho- 
penhauer, “that in Dante’s great epic) 
the sceres laid in ‘hell’ are so much 
more vividly interesting and dramatic 
than those laid in ‘heaven’? So long 
ag the reader wanders through the cir- 
cles of hell the lineaments of all the 
passions of wrath, terror and despair 
portrayed before him are incarnated \in 
characters set in a glare of flame and 
against a background of lurid gloom, 
such’ as makes them flare out before his 
imagination forever after. No sooner, 
however, does he enter heaven than) — 
ll becomes comparatively flat and in+ i 
sipid—that is, unless one happens tobe 
a mediaeval schglastic theologian, ad-) 
dicted to black-letter books and hai 
splitting metaphysical distinctions. © 
Brery shape of salient characterization τ 
of personality has been, so to spé 
washed out, ‘as in a faded piece of ta 
estry. Indeed, the composite likene: 
borne by one saint to another, and the 
paucity of original ideas circulatii 































of yawning.” δ 

“Tow does this happen?” sardonically 
replies Schopenhauer; ‘“vhy, it is plaim 
as day. Every poet or painter τὰ 
have models to draw from. Hts imag 
nation never creates from a sheer vat) 
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“PHURSDAY, FEB 238, 1905. | literary exercises appropriate to the day, in one of which, a | portrait. painter from an empty 
me a i historical exercise by a class of boys, part will be taken by | ter’s chair with no live man or ‘oe i, 
4 i ight 
ie 
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ree SHOW GREAT SKILL. 'Tom Stringer, the deaf-blind student,| who is doing such sitting in it. He must have outre 
‘Pupils of the Perkins Institution for] satisfactory work in his studies. ‘Tickets for this enter- | realities to work on his senses and fur; 
| the Blind Give Their Annual Wash- tainment may be secured at the door of (the institution, O° τ ewacerade it 
xf ’s Bi ai ‘ e sales ind, ¢ 5 cas ‘i Sacchi ht ΤΣ 
i π΄ Aelia at the salesroom for the blind, 383. Boylston Street ‘iNGw, Dante had alveady ΤΣ in al i 
pai s birthday en- ᾿ ὙΡΑΘ ΤΙ δι ΠΝ ἊΝ 
ae at the Perkins Ἐς a in Rome and Florence and Pisa am ἢ 


ον the blind, South Boston, yesterday 
afternoon, consisted largely of an in- 











nish data, which imagination can the Bi 
















Ravenna, and seen popes, simonists 
political intriguers, gluttons, debauch 
ers of purity and betrayers of every | 
sacred trust. enough to furnish bin 
a.) with telling sitters for portraits of any. — | 
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| “@he audience yesterday was large and R 
appr ee, and he BUR eng dis- and every type of urea a ὯΝ | 
layed taoir Usual excellence. light up the ‘ki rner 0 
F lowing 2 Symphony by the orches- | 1B, τ uy 16. mur lest co! 4 Pig 
@ was a concertstueck for flute | with the glare of their crimes. — ee Ι 


| 
Hoston Daily Globe. | orchestra of the school, by a quartette of stringed instru- 
Be 2 | ments and by soloists of distinction. There will also be, unm of sense perception, any more than 
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“ΟἹ Pani, jealousy "ἢ 
of plague and leprosy, 
“were, a hell by diyine right in 
_selyes alone! ae 
| “When it came, hatay eps wane on. 
| the sarcastic old pessimist—"to por- 
| traying the beatitudes of heaven, 
Dante found it quite another matter. 
‘Neither for love nor money could he 
| procure any picturesque range of celes- 
| tial sitters for models—sitters with any 
enrapturing variety of expression or 
| allurement of even dying-dolphin play 
of color, They were monotonous, 
} homely, bourgeois, Eyen with the best 
| of them,” went on the old cynic, “their 
| felicities and raptures were purely in- 
| terior experiences, and could not be 
| communicated to outsiders—above all, 

to poets and painters, who must re- 
-yeal them to still others, if at all, 

| through the full diapson of the jidealiz- 

ing senses. And so Dante was forced 

to portray a heaven mainly constructed 

| out of pure abstract consciousness—a, 
heaven necessarily flat and insipid to 

all. dependent on the magic power af 

| outright incarnation. That's the whole | 
“story, madam!) Milton struck the same | 
| snag. when he tried to make Gabriel 
and Michael half as interesting and 
| true to. life as Satan. We had no stim- 
“ulating models to work from for arch- 











angels, only surly, unprepossessing | 
Puritans, while great numbers of 
Charles: ΤΟΝ statesmen furnished him 


with ‘vivid prototypes of Satan in all 
| his God-de fying diabolical pride.” 

5 eynical attitude assumed | 
luer, there was just enough: 
critical insight to make it 
| worth while to pay due heed to it and’ 
try to learn from it a practical lesson. 

Byery one’s conclusions about the 
amount of hell and the amount of 
‘heaven displayed. here on earth turn on 
| the character of the acts and events 
most prominently and persistently’ 
| brought before his eyes, as well as 
most dramatically insisted on and em- 
| phasized. The amount, however, of. 
} what one actually observes himself, 

| compared with that he gathers from 
} 

| 











other i res, ‘is almost infinitesimally 
small. i 
For example, from a single reading 
of his daily newspaper a man gets more 
| items about’ murders, forgeries, defal- 
cations, seductions, ministerial wolves 
in sheep's clothing, shipwrecks and rail- 
road slaughter than ‘Methuselah him- 
self, with his” 900 years of life, would 
eyer haye been able to extract from 
| purely personal observation, liad he had 
the nine lives of a patriarchal cat, each 
of the same ‘Stupendous longeyity. 
These appalling ° data so mass them- 
alves on the imagination, and expel 
for the time being other thoughts, that 
one fairly: rembles with apprehension 
lest he shall be sandbagged or ejected 
from his. rish or run away with hy 
some fair. dventuress or fall a victim 
to Standa Gil, before he can say 
Jack Robin son! Why not? ‘They all 
do it!’ Why should he pharisaically 
set himsel up for a sporadic saint! 
At any rat he will keep striet/ watcR 
lest his seemingly devoted wife shall 
stir in p01 ered’ ‘arsenic instead of 
pow dered sugar in his morning cup of 
coffee. On no pretext will he permit 
anything but lumps. Anyhow, thése 
)are the only available models from 
| which to study the drama of human 
life, and, congregated together, do they 
peor spell outhell? 
_ The story is told of an elderly gentle- 














| South Boston 


on of rns 


must ¢o terbalance one eet ἣ hell- 
born facts with another, set of divine 
and heayenly origin, or fling up the 
sponge of faith, hope and charity. So, 
| looking over the programme of celebra- 
tions for the holiday, he lighted on two 
that promised relief to his distracted 
spirit. The one was the gathering of 
the children of the Barnard Memorial 
Society in Mechanics’ Hall; the other 
an orchestral concest given by the pu- 
pils of the asylum for the blind in 
So, steering straight 
for Mechanics’ Hall and .the Barnard 
Memorial in the morning and for the 
South Boston blind asylum in the 
afternoon, he sought the change of cli- 
mate from icy Spitzbergen to tropical 
Ceylon that alone could set the warm 
blood of human loye and trust to cir- 
cling in his veins. And in each scene 
he found it. There, alike, was an at- 
mosphere of creative love evoking a 
bit of the kingdom of God ‘on earth. 
| There were consecrated men and wom- 
en, themselves Jovers of health and joy 
and, beauty and spiritual charm, who, 
for more than fifty years, had been car- 
rying the glad tidings of the possibility 
of these delights to the forlorn children 
of the destitute and to those bereft of 
sight. 

Ah! the radiance of eee on the 
faces of the children! Ah! the deep 
sense of inward harmony in the sight- 
less eyes of those Who, through the 
strains of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn 
and Bach, can now share the beatifie 
vision of realms which the outward eye 
has never yet seen nor the outward ear 
yet heard. No models from which to 
draw the felicities of a virtual heayen? 
—only of an abstract, unembodied 
heaven? Alas! poor, benighted Scho- 
| penhauer! ‘Here they are, and all in- 

' earnated in flesh and blood, in dancing 
eyes and twinkling feet. 

Henceforth, eried the enraptured old 
gentleman, I will no longer live in the 

| exclusive society of murderers, forgers 
and drunks. I will seek admission into. 
the ranks of the higher circles, the 
real, blue-blood, celestial Four Hundred. 
| These blessed people assure me there 
‘are thousands and tens of thousands 
doing like heavenly work all over the 
land. J will clasp hands with them and 
help them all I can. Thus will I play 
my part in making Paradise more at- 
tractive even than hell, by furnishing, 
in my own personality, a, fascinating 
‘model for imitation, instead of a mere 
growling Hunks and skull-and-cross- 
hones. — ; 
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SAT URDAY. FEBRUARY 25, 1905. 


PASTOR GONE 


WITH 


BEST WISHES 


Members of Phillips’ Church Bid For- 
mal Farewell to Pastor and Mrs. 
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᾿᾿ἰὈἴπεπιονε---βεςέρειδη, Largely At- 

tended—Gifts of Mahogany Desks 

and Wishes of God-speed. 

While the members of Phillips 
church ‘now mourn the loss of their 
pastor, none but cheerful faces were 
present at the notable farewell recep- 
lion tendered Rey. and Mrs. Charles 
Allan Dinsmore in the vestry Mon- 
day evening, Occasionally, a tremor 
was noted in a yoice that wished the 
retiring pastor God speed in his new 
field at Waterbury, and an uncontrol- 
lable tear dimmed the eye of mem- 
bers who cheered others to the be- 
lief that it must all be for the best. 

The prospects of a new pastor were 
not discussed and the whole aim of 
the affair seemed to be to make the 


‘retiring pastor and his charming help- 


meet, who has been such a prominent 
factor in the spiritual and social life 
of the church, as happy as possible on 
the eve of their departure for their 
new home in Connecticut. Fully 500 
were present fo demonstrate the high 
esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Dins- 
more are held in South Boston. Mrs. 
Dr. Ralph M. Cole was chairman of 
the following committee, who ar- 
ranged the reception: Mrs. Charles 
H. Adams, Mrs. Lawley, Mrs. Durgin, 
Mrs. Power, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Spelle, Mrs. Harlow, Misses Burrill, 
Conly and Cameron. 

The reception committee was com- 
posed of tke following: Col. J. Pay- 
son Bradley, Dr. Ralph M. Cole, Dr. 
W. B. Bancroft, Mr. Amos T. White, 
Mr. Clinton Stickney, Mrs. J. P. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. Everett Burnham, Mrs. 
Clinton Stickney, Mrs. William Hol- 
brook, Misses Florence Nickerson, 
Carrie Harlow, Ada Hartshorne. 

The ushers were: Dr. R. W. Fletch- 
er, Messrs, Albert Conley, Lloyd Da- 
is, Clement Lewis, Fred Wall and 
Walter Frisbee. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore were 
beloved by everyone present was duly 
evidenced at all times during the eve- 
ning. Deacon and Mrs. H. C. Bird 
and little Miss Rachel Dinsmore as- 
sisted the departing pastor and his 
wife in receiving. Among the beauti- 
ful testimonials presented the pastor 
was a solid makogany writing desk 
by Col. Bradley, and to Mrs. Dins- 
more a lady’s parlor desk of elaborate 
and costly pattern also of mahogany, 
the latter speech being made by Dr. 
Ralph MM, Cole. 

The decorations of the vestry on 
the occasion were very tasteful and 
showed much labor on the part of the 
loving hands who arranged the de- 
lightful color effects. The colors used 
were pink tulip shades about the 
chandeliers, the table decorations be- 
ing also very beautiful, the pink with 
electrical effects being set off with 
a prominent cenire floral piece of 
ferns and white, the strains of good 
music adding charm to the eyent 
were furnisked by the Institution or- 
chestra under the direction of Mr. 
Gardner. 

Hall’s ice cream and cake were 

served by the following young wom- 
en of the church, whose gowns were 
strikingly beautiful, and becoming in 
the extreme: Misses Conley, Achorn, 
Clapp, Stuart, Roulston, Watt, Elsie 
Paul, Nellie Paul, Eva Russell, Gadd, 
Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Abbie Johnson, Miss 
Eva Swett, Messrs. Howe, Clapp, Cole, 
Rogers, Gallagher, Mackintosh. 
_Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore leit for 
Connecticut Tuesday and carried with 
them the best wishes of the entire 
community. 
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lowe and some of her family were pres- 
vent. but mo speeches were made, except a 
_ brief καὶ short yby. Mr Anagnos, the direct- 
πους gi ‘the aim and position of this 





| school in the great public school system of 
‘the commonwealth and of the world. <A | 
young Greek from Constantinople, now 
resident in Paris, Prince Adossides, son of 
a former prince of Samos and governor, 
οὐ Crete. was present, witnessing for the 
first time the performance of blind pupils | 
and wondering at the miracle by which | 
Thomas Stringer, deaf and blind, reads | 
With one hand and recites with the other, 
as Helen Keller did, years ago, when I 
\first knew her as a pupil of Mr Anagnos, | 
nd a delighted reader of Louisa Alcott, | 


‘The announcement that Miss Sullivan is | 
narry Helen’s editor, Mr Macy, gives | 
uch satisfaction to those who haye long | 
‘Known her, as I have; but I do not quite 
‘recognize the facts given by the Globe as 
‘oi her life, and especially the statement | 
that is ascribed to Mr Hall of Western | 
‘Massachusetts, that she is related to the | 
two Sullivan governors of New Hamp- 
‘shire and Massachusetts,—that they lived 
dui Wittery, and that “early vesidents of 
Springfield entertained the belief that An- 
vie Sullivan was a descendant of those 
onial heroes.’”. As they were brothers, 
eould not well be descended from both; 

fact, neither of them ever lived in Kit- | 
oe, their whole story and posterity 
4 ite too well known. They were the sons | 
‘of Owen O'Sullivan of Ardea in Kerry, . 
» for some reason unknown, left -his | 
country, changed his religion, altered, his 
‘name to John Sullivan, landed at New- 
buryport at the age of one-and-thirty, and | 
‘beeame a schoolmaster at Berwick in | 

jine, where he married Margery Brown. 
Some’ years after, in 1743, he ran aavay 
‘from her ‘tart tongue. and was besought 
by her. through the Boston Hvening Post 
of July 25,.in that year, to return to her 
and his children,—of whom John, the New 
Hampshire governor, was then three years 
old, and James, the Massachusetts goy- 
ernor, was yet unborn. The father lived 
to be 93 or more, and is one of the roman- | 
tic charactérs in Miss Jewett’s ‘Tory Lov- 
er: but Anne Sullivan is not his descend- 
ant. Nor was it through “the kind minis- 
_ trations of the young Catholic’s Friend so- 
‘ciety’ that she was placed in the Perkins 
institution. I know well the persons who | 
did place her there, at her own request, | 
and without any “ministrations’” from) 
“anybody. Her career before and since, 


a aoa be the subject of a novel; but it| 
‘does not need the fictitious decorations of | 
‘the half-columm-in the-Globe. - She did. not | 
































‘eyen enter from Springfield to receive) 
from Mr Anaguos the instruction and the 


aid which ave made her what she is. Her 
family had removed to Lowell, and it was 
from that vicinity that she entered the 
School for the blind in 1880, graduating | 
in 1886, and there making a study of 
Laura Bridgman and the methods of Dr'| 
Howe in that first case before she under-| 
took in Tuscumbia the early instruction | 
of Helen Keller. 
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MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1905, 
' FOR BLIND LITTLE ONES. 





Concert Provided by Dr John Dixwell 
at Jamaica Plain. 


An hour of pleasure was given more 
than 100 of the little boys and girls of 
‘the kindergarten for the blind, at Ja- 
maica Plain, yesterday afternoon, when 
‘Dr John Dixwell’s musicians, under the, 
jauspices of the hospital music fund, 
furnished a concert of light and pop-| 
ular airs. 
_ No more appreciative audience could 
‘be found than these little blind boys 
‘and girls, and they showed their delight 
‘by eneoring every number on the pro- 
‘gram. — | 
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"MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1905 


A TREAT FOR SIGHTLESS CHILDREN] 


Hospital Music Fund Concert at the Kin- 
éergarten for the Blind, Jamaica Plain 


Under the auspices of the Hospital Music, 
Fund an hour of melody was given more’ 
than one hundred of the boys and girls at | 
the Kindergarten for the Blind in Jamaica| 
Plain Sunday afternoon by Dr. John Dix-) 
Wwell’s musicians. Instrumental music by | 
Astrella Brothers’ Orchestra, vocal selec- 
tions by a male quartet, and soprano solos 
by Miss Alice Frye comprised the pro-| 
gramme, which ended with the singing of | 
“America,”’ in which the children joined. 
The concert gave great delight to the little 
people and teachers. A feature of the oc- 
casion was the gift of a bouquet to each 
child and to the teachers of the institution. 
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_ MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1905. 
CONCERT AT HOSPITAL. 


Music Fund Entertains Inmates at the 
Kindergarten for the. Blind— 
A Series to Be Given. 








An hour of pleasure was given more 
than 100 of the boys and girls at the 
Kindergarten for the Blind in Jamaica 
Plain yesterday afternoon, when Dr. 
John Dixwell’s musicians, under the 
auspices of the Hospital Music Fund, 
entertained them’ with a concert. The 
inmates demonstrated a ‘generous ap- 

reciation of the effort to please them 
Be encoring every number. A feature 
of the occasion was the gift of a bou- 
quet to each child and to the teachers 
of the institution. ‘ 

Instrumental musie by Astrella broth- 
ers’ orchestra, vocal. selections by a 
male quartet, and sprano solos by Miss 
Alice Frye comprised the programme, 
which ended with the singing of “‘Amer- 
ica,’’ in which the children joined. — 

Under the auspices of the Hospital 
Music Fund six concerts will be given 
in March, as follows: | 

Wednesday, March 1, at 7 P. M., ! 
Church Home for Orphan and Destitute | 
Children; Sunday, March.5, at 2 P, M., 
the Children’s Hospital; Friday, March 
10, at 7-P. M., Mt. Hope Home for 
‘Children; Sunday, March 12, at 2 P. M., 
Brookline Free Hospital for Women; 
Sunday, March 19, at 2 P. M., Women’s 
Charity Club Hospital, in Roxbury, and 
the Cushing Hospital; Sunday, March 
26, at 2 P. M., the New England Baptist | 
Hospital... : 


BANGOR (ME.) NEWS. 





THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1905. 


Sontfuve 

Miss M. Estelle Ramsdell of this city, 
who recently resigned her position as 
principal of the Out Island school to 
enter the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Boston, bas accepted a posi- 
tion as substitute teacher in the Glover 
House of Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, Jamaica Plain, and has the best 
wishes of her many friends in. this 
city. δ, δ᾽ 


WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR BLIND. 
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There will be a meeting of all who! 
are interested in the continuation of the} 
Worcester auxiliary for the Kindergar- 
ten for the Blind, with Mrs Charles L.) 
Gates, 845 Main street, Saturday March 
4, at 10.20 AMe - Wide ee) 
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EDMUND INGERSOLL SANFORD 
Mr. Sanford died in Medway, Mass., Dec. 20, 1904, 


: The deceased, the sonof Rev, David and Sarah Sanford, 


was born in Medway, Feb. 21,1843. Imperfect vision 
at his birth increased until he became totally blind. 
He was also small of stature and in bodily presence 
weak, yet, in spite of these limitations, by his presci- 
ence, energy and perseveravce he built up in thirty 
years one of the most extensive house furnishing trades 
in this section. He was educated at the Peikins Insti- 
tution for the Blind. He had a very active mind, a 
phenomenal memory and keen discernment, so that he 
kept in touch with current events through fragments of 
news that came to him from the reading and conyersa- 
tion of others. He was of a cheerful disposition, re- 
sponsive to humor and quick in repartee, very reticent 
respecting his blindness. His life motto was, “ Take 
what comes and make the best of it.” He joined his 
father’s church in his boyhood, was a constant attend- 
ant on its worship and a ready contributor to its neeas. 

He was kind to the poor, considerate of the unfortu- 
nate, loyal and generous to his family and friends. Al- 
though he came in conlact with all sorts and conditions 
of men, the honesty and fairness of his dealings made 
him universally respected and well spoken of. ‘His life 
gave an emphatic example of triumph over obstacles 
and patient submissiou under grievous limitations, 

R. K. H. 


Jor ~ screw PX ora Viasrwrd 
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Sunday’s concert of the Longy Club 
brought out a large audience, and the 
local members did themselves great 
credit. A flute solo by Mr. Maquarre 
and Mr. Lenom’s work on the oboe 
were especially good. The concert was 
for the benefit of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. On Tuesday evening the Knei- 
sel Quartet gave another of its charm- 
ing chamber concerts at Potter Hall. 














KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


APPEAL TO ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrow ; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live, 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our tomorrow. 
f TuoRrPE. 


To the friends of the little blind children : 


Again we ask you to rejoice with us in the growth of the 
kindergarten and in the success which has attended its work. The 
single cottage, with which the little school opened in 1887, has been 
supplemented by three additional dwelling-houses. We have now 
four households, containing more than one hundred happy boys and 
girls, who may be seen playing about the grounds in the hours for 
recreation bright and cheerful as seeing children. We thank you one 
and all very warmly for the many gifts whether of sympathy, time 
or money, which alone have enabled us to carry on our work. 

Our rejoicing at the generosity of the loyal friends of the 
kindergarten is mingled with sorrow, for again the ranks of its bene- 
factors have been cruelly thinned by death. While we are deeply 
grateful for the legacies and donations, which have lightened in a 
measure our anxiety for the future, we see with serious concern the 
diminution in the number of our helpers caused by the decease 
during the past year of many warm friends of our enterprise. It — 
will be very difficult to carry on our work upon a larger scale unless 
these sad gaps are filled by new volunteers. ‘The kindergarten and 
the parent school, the Perkins Institution, have always received the 
warm support and hearty sympathy of the community, indeed of the 
whole state and of New England. These are the life-blood, which 
keeps them alive and active, which cheers and encourages our teach- 
ers and enables the Massachusetts School to retain the high posi- 
tion it has always occupied. As our old friends pass from this 











world, leaving golden memories behind them, their places must be 
filled by others, for our work, so greatly blessed in the past, will 
not be allowed to suffer now we feel assured, as it must, if our hands 
are not held up by the sympathy and liberality of our fellow-citizens. 

There surely must be many who will be glad to enroll their 
names in the golden book of the friends and helpers of the little 
blind children. 

We would urge all kind-hearted and sympathetic persons to 
visit the kindergarten, for no one can see the tiny pupils there with- 
out feeling a deep interest in their welfare. To quote from a recent 
address of Mr. S. Lothrop Thorndike. 


Their very presence is a most touching and forceful appeal which goes 













directly to your hearts. There are no words in any language, which can make 
the pathos more pathetic. Still,do you not feel, as you sit here, that the emotion 
which presents itself most vividly is not pathos but cheer? For my own part I 
must confess that, when I come here or when I go to South Boston, I find that 
it is not the sadness of the pupils which strikes me and which is uppermost or un- 
dermost in my mind; it is the brightness that radiates from the faces which I behold. 









Thus light has come to those who sat in darkness, and the 
light shines on their little faces, blessing all who behold them, all 
who have helped work this miracle. 
“Tt is not, however, benevolence or religion alone that bids 
us to care for the unfortunate and the helpless, but self-interest 
comes in and repeats the command.”’ These words of Doctor Sam- 
uel Gridley Howe, uttered more than half a century ago, are truer 
now than ever. It has been our constant effort as educators of the 
blind to prevent their being “dead weights on society,” to enable 
them to become independent, happy members of the community, ] 
radiating energy and self-respect instead of demanding alms and 
diffusing gloom. 4 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, the former president of Rad- 
cliffe College and grand-daughter of the great benefactor of the 
blind after whom the Perkins Institution was named, thus speaks 
of our work :— 















Although renewed every year, the annual report of the trustees of the 
institution for the blind never fails to arouse our wonder and admiration. Asa 
mere statement of facts it seems to carry us into the region of miracle. 





















Rev. Charles Fleischer, a noted humanitarian and a scholar- 
ly reformer, said recently. 


When I realized too, that that boy [Thomas Stringer], when he came 
to this institution, was literally a lump of clay, a little animal,— and when last 
week I saw that boy and the smile of intelligence on his face, the outward radi- 
ation of his soul, which had practically been put in there by the love of his teach- 
er,— I want to say that I had as gratifying, as completely satisfying a concrete 
illustration of the high purpose and fine efficiency of this school as I needed to 
have. 

In our appeal of last year we quoted statistics that furnish 
the best possible test of the results of our system of education. 


The tree is judged by its fruits. New England is proud of the record 
and standing of its blind citizens, as compared with those of other parts of the 
world. Here 45 per cent of the adult blind are self-supporting, in the true sense 
of the word, as a result of our system of education, in which the kindergarten is 
the first step. Since a large part of our graduates earn their living by teaching 
music, tuning pianofortes and doing upholstery work, the importance of train- 
ing the ear and fingers at an early age will atonce appear. Our kinder orchestra 
has been found to pave the way admirably for later musical accomplishment. 

The orchestra of the Perkins Institution, which has won such high 
commendation, owes its skill in no small measure to the early training of little 
fingers ina happy mingling of work and play. Thomas Stringer’s surprising 
dexterity with tools and appliances shows the value of the instruction in sloyd, 
which forms an inseparable part of the work of the juvenile school. 


We have never asked in vain for help for the little creatures 
standing in such rare need. Surely every one who reads this appeal 
will give something, be it much or little, to bring light to those who 
sit in darkness! 


MICHAEL ANAGNOS, 


3 
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θνικῆς Ενώσεω ς“", | 
Aotov Kai ἐξόχως πατριωτικοῦ 
τούτου Σωματείου, πρέπει va ἀρχί- 
| oY ὁμιλῶν περὶ τοῦ Προέδρου av- 
᾿τῆς, τοῦ κ. Μιχαὴλ Αναγνωστο- 
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Ιστας τοῦ,,, Παρθενῶνος“ τὴν φω- 
| Toypadiav αὐτοῦ. Ὁ x. 
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EN HATPIQTIKON 
YOM ATEION 


H KONIKH EN&ST> 


H ΣΎΣΤΑΣΙΣ TH2.—O ΣΚΟΠΟΣ ΤΗΣ. —H MEXPI 
TOYAE ΔΡΑΣΙΣ TH2Z.— TO ΚΑΘΗ͂ΚΟΝ TON 
EN AMEPIKH EAAHNON. 5 


O «x. MIXAHA ANATNOSTOIOTAOS 


Διὰ νὰ γράψῃ τις περὶ τὴς Ε- 
τοῦ καλ-᾿ 


πούλου. Ὁ k.° Αναγνωστόπουλος 
δὲν εἶναι ἁπλῶς ὁ Πρόεδρος αὐτῆς 


"ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι καὶ ὁ ἱδρυτής, ὁ δημι- 


ουργός, ἣ Ψυχὴ ἣ ἐμπνευσθεῖσα 
τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸν σκοπὸν τῆς E- 


yi ΛΤΣ i 
Ἰνώσεως, εἶναι τὰ νεῦρα τὰ κινοῦν- 


τα αὐτὴν εἰς δρᾶσιν ὄντως ἐθνικήν. 
δ.) 

Λυπούμεθα διότι δὲν ἠδυνήθημεν 

νὰ παράσχωμεν εἰς τοὺς ἀναγνώ- 


* Avayvo- | 
στόπουλος EXEL ἀρχάς τινας, TAS 


᾿Ιὁποίας φυλάττει ὡς κόρην ὀφθαλ- 
μοῦ, τὰς ὁποίας οὐδέποτε ἐννοεῖ νὰ 


παραβῇ. Μία ἐκ τῶν ἀρχῶν αὐτοῦ 
- ταύτην ἡμεῖς ὀνομάζομεν ἰδιο- 
τροπίαν---εἶναι καὶ τὸ νὰ μὴ θέλῃ 





ποτὲ νὰ δημοσιεύηται εἰς ἐφημερί- 
δας, εἴτε περιοδικὸν ἡ εἰκὼν αὐτοῦ. 
Tlap ὅλας τὰς πρὸς τοῦτο ἐπιμό- 


| pyte αὐτὴν ἐκτὸς μιᾶς ἐγκυκλοπαι- 


δείας ἡ ὁποία ἐδημοσίευσε τὴν κα- 
ρικατοῦράν μου. 
Ἢ ἐπιμονὴ αὕτη τοῦ x.’ Ava- 
γνωστοπούλου μᾶς ἀναγκάζει νὰ 
στερήσωμεν τοὺς ἀναγνώστας ἡμῶν 
τῆς εὐκαιρίας ὅπως γνωρίσουν, ὅσοι 
δὲν γνωρίζουν, τὴν πολύτιμον αὐὖὐ- 
τὴν διὰ τὸν ἐν Αμερικῇ καὶ ἁπαν- 
ταχοῦ᾽ Ελληνισμὸν ὕπαρξιν. Πᾶσα 
σκιαγραφία αὐτοῦ θὰ ἦτο ἀτελής. 
Ξε Σ 

Ὃ κ. ᾿Αναγνωστόπουλος ἔχει ὑ- 
περβῆ τὸ ἑξηκοστὸν ἔτος τῆς ἢλι- 
κίας Tov. Μορφή, ἦθος, παράστα- 
σις ἐμπνέουσα τὸν σεβασμὸν εἰς 
τὸν παρατῃρητήν. Κεφαλὴ ὡσεὶ 
Ῥωμαίου Συγκλῃτικοῦ μὲ μέτωπον 
εὐρύ, μὲ ὀφθαλμοὺς Lonpdtata 
᾿σπινθῃροβολοῦντας, ἐκφράζοντας 
ὅλην τὴν ἀγαθότητα τῆς ψυχῆς 
αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλὴν εὐφυΐαν 
καὶ πολλὴν ζωήν, μὲ γενειάδα μα- 
κρὰν κατάλευκον. “Hav ὁ κ. ᾿Ανα- 
γνωστόπουλος ἐφοροῦσε ρᾶσσα θὰ 
ἦτο εἷς ἀπὸ τοὺς ὡραιωτέρους, τοὺς 
μᾶλλον μεγαλοπρεπεῖς, τοὺς πλέον 
'σεβαστοὺς ἱεράρχας μας. ϑυσιο- 











VOUS παρακλήσεις μας ἐστάθη ἀνέν- 
δοτος. : 
- Εἶναι ἀδύνατον, εἶναι ἀδύνα- 
τον ! Μᾶς εἶπε. Οὐδέποτε ἔπέτρε- 
ψα τὴν δημοσίευσιν τῆς εἰκόνος μου 





εἰς ἐφημερίδας καὶ οὐδαμοῦ θὰ εὕ- 


Bir if st ΝΝ 


παν. eee 


| YWapia ἐξόχως Πατριαρχική. 
Αὐτὸς εἶναι ὁ κ. ᾿Αναγνωστό- 
'πούλος ὁπὸ ἐξωτερικὴν παράστασιν 
᾿Αλλ ὁπὸ ἔποψιν αἰσθημάτων ; 
"Ἔρκει νὰ εἴπω ὅτι εἶναι ᾿Ηπειρώ- 
τῆς, διὰ νὰ εἴπω τὸ πᾶν. Πατριώ- 


] τῆς ἰδεώδης, περικλείων εἰς τὴν ψυ- 
χήν του μίαν ὁλόκληρον Ἑλλάδα 
μὲ τὰς παραδόσεις τῆς, μὲ τὰ ὄνει- 
ρά της, μὲ τοὺς πόθους της τοὺς 
᾿Πανελληνίους. Οἱ Ελληνες αὐτοὶ 
Tis’ Ἠπείρου εἶναι of kar’ ἐξοχὴν 
Μεγαλοϊδεᾶται. Μὲ τὰ ὄνειρα τῆς 
| Meyadns’ Ἰδέας ἀνατρέφονται, διὰ 
Thy Μεγάλην ᾿Ιδέαν foot καὶ ἐργά- 
᾿ἵἴονται, καὶ τὴν Μεγάλην ᾿Ιδέαν ὀ- 
᾿γερεύθκενοι ἀποθνήσκουσι. Φίλος 
'βου πολύτιμος καὶ σεβαστὸς ἐξ Η- 
'πείρου 6k. Μιχαὴλ Χρυσοχόος, 
| ἄλλη οὗτος εὐγενὴς καὶ πατριωτι- 
κὴ καὶ ὄντως χρυσῆ ὕπαρξις, ἐσυ- 
νείθιζε νὰ μοῦ λέγῃ. 
— Διὰ νὰ ἐννοήσητε τὴν ψυχὴν 
| τῶν ᾿Ηπειρωτῶν πρέπει νὰ προσέ- 
ξητε εἰς τὰς δωρεὰς τὰς ὁποίας κά- 
μβνουν. “Ohat ἔχουν χαρακτῆρα E- 
θνικόν, Μεγαλοϊδεατικόν, Πανελ- 
λήνιον, ἐν ἀντιθέσει πρὸς τὰς δω- 
ρεὰς τῶν Χίων καὶ ἄλλων ἐθνικῶν 
εὐεργετῶν, αἱ ὁποῖαι ἔχουν χαρα- 
κτῆρα πρακτικόν. ‘O Συγγρὸς, Χῖος 
᾿ἐδώρησε τὴν περιουσίαν του διὰ νὰ 
| κατασκευασθοῦν φυλακαί, δικαστή- 
'ρια, δρόμοι, φιλανθρωπικὰ κατα- 
'στήματα, διὰ τοὺς πτωχοὺς, διὰ 
"τοὺς ὑπαλλήλους τῶν μετοχικῶν 
ταμείων. “O° Αβέρωφ, ᾿Ηπειρώτης, 
ἐδαπάνησε τὰ ἑκατομμύριά του διὰ 
νὰ ἀνεγείρῃ Σχολὰς Στρατιωτικάς, 
διὰ τὸν Ἐθνικὸν Στόλον, διὰ τὴν 
| ἀνοικοδόμησιν τοῦ ἐκπάγλου ὡραι- 
᾿ότητος Παναθηναϊκοῦ Σταδίου, δη- 
adi, εἰς ἔργα σκοποῦντα νὰ πα- 
'"βουσιάζουν τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα μεγάλην, 
"εἰς ἔργα δί ὧν παρέχονται τὰ μέ- 
σα νὰ ἀναδειχθῇ αὕτη Μεγάλη. 
| a 
| Eis τὴν χορείαν τοιούτων Me- 
᾿γαλοϊδεατῶν ἀνήκων καὶ 6K.’ Ava- 
γνωστόπουλος δὲν ἠδύνατο ἢ μεγά- 
a νὰ ὀνειρευθῇ καὶ εἰς μεγάλα νὰ 
᾿ἀσχοληθῇ καὶ νὰ ἀφοσιωθῇ. Δὲν 
ἐσκέφθη νὰ ἱδρύσῃ, ὡς ᾿Ηπειρώτης 
σύλλογον ᾿Ηπειρωτικόν, ὁ ὁποῖος 
νὰ ἔχῃ σκοπὸν τὴν ἀλληλοβοήθειαν 
'μεταξὺ τῶν ἐν Βοστώνῃ ᾿Ηπειρω- 
Tae ἀλλὰ ouvehaBe τὴν ἰδέαν τῆς 
᾿Βθνικῆς ᾿Ενώσεως, ἑνὸς 
Σωματείου, τὸ ὁποῖον νὰ περιλαμ- 
βάνει ὡς μέλη του πάντας τοὺς ὁ- 
πρυδήποτε τῶν ᾿Ηνωμένων Πολι- 
τειῶν “Ἕλληνας, εἴτε ᾿Ηπειρῶται, 
εἶναι οὗτοι, εἴτε Μακεδόνες, εἴτε 
'Θρᾷκες, εἴτε Μικρασιᾶται, εἴτε 
Πελοποννήσιοι, εἴτε Στερεοελλαδῖ- 
ται, εἴτε Νησιῶται. 
σκοπόν ; 


Καὶ μὲ ποῖον 
Ὃ σκοπὸς ἀναγράφεται 
᾿εἰς τὸ δεύτερον ἄρθρον τοῦ Κατα- 
'στατικοῦ καὶ τὸν ἀντιγράφομεν. 
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ΓΑρθρον 2ον: Σκοπὸς τῆς ᾿Εται- 
ρείας εἶναι ν᾿ ᾿ἀναζωπυρώσῃ τὸ ᾽Ε- 
θνικὸν φρόνημα παρὰ τοῖς ἐν ταῖς 
Ηνωμέναις Πολιτείαις καὶ ἀλλα- 
χοῦ EdAnow, νὰ κρατύνῃ τὸ αἴ- 





τὴν ὑπεράσπισιν τῶν ἐθνικῶν ἡμῶν 
“δικαιωμάτων καὶ εἰς τὴν βελτίωσιν 


τῆς τύχης τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν ζυγὸν τῆς 


'δουλείας στεναζόντων ἀδελφῶν ἡ- 
μῶν, v ἀναπτερώσῃ τὰς ἐλπίδας 
πάντων ὑπὲρ τῆς ᾿Εἰθνικῆς ᾿ Ενώ- 
σ-ως, νὰ ὀργανώσῃ καὶ συμπήξῃ 


σθημα τῆς φιλοπατρίας των, νὰ 
᾿συγκεντρώνῃ τὰς ἐνεργείας αὐτῶν 
ἐν παντὶ ζητήματι ἀφορῶντι εἰς 


τὰς διεσπαρμένας δυνάμεις τοῦ γέ- 


νους ἡμῶν πρὸς πραγματοποίησιν 


τῆς μεγάλης τοῦ Πανελληνίου i- | 
δέας, ν ἀναιρῇ τὰς κατὰ τῆς φ- 


λῆς ἡμῶν διαδομένας ψευδολογίας 
καὶ συκοφαντίας ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιβού- 
Noy ἐχθρῶν αὐτῆς, καὶ νὰ φωτίζῃ 
τὴν ἐν τῷ ἐξημερωμένῳ κόσμῳ δη- 
μοσίαν γνώμην περὶ τῆς ἀληθοῦς 
καταστάσεως τῆς ἀλυτρώτου πα- 
'τρίδος τοῦ ἔθνους ἡμῶν καὶ περὶ 
τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ ἀπαραγράπτων, ἱστο- 
ρικῶν, ἐθνολογικῶν, κυριαρχικῶν 
| a πνευματικῶν δικαιωμάτων αὖ- 
τοῦ. 


Bod 
| Ἡμεῖς δὲν γνωρίζομεν peta τὴν 
ἐν ᾿Αθήναις Eratpeiav ‘O° Ἑλλη- 


νισμὸς ἄλλο σωματεῖον μὲ ToLav- | 


τὴν μεγάλην καὶ H@vikyv ἀποστο- 
λήν. His ἐποχὴν καθ ἣν καὶ ἡ ἐ- 
λευθέρα Πατρίς μας καὶ τὸ ὑπόδου- 
λον γένος καὶ ὁλόκληρος ἡ ᾿ Ελλη- 
νικὴ φυλὴ διατρέχουν τοὺς σοβα- 
ρωτέρους τῶν κινδύνων, ἀπειλούμε- 
θα δὲ διὰ τελείας ἐξαφανίσεως ἦτο 
ἀνάγκη ἐπιβεβλημένη δι αὐτὴν 


© 


τὴν σωτηρίαν ἡμῶν ἡ ἵδρυσις ἑνὸς 


τοιούτου σωματείου. Ἦτο ἀνάγκη 
πάντες οἱ “λληνες νὰ ἀνανήψω- 


μεν, τείνοντες δὲ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὰς 
χεῖρας νὰ ἀποβλέψωμεν πρὸς τὴν. 


κινδυνεύουσαν Ilatpiba μας καὶ νὰ 
παράσχωμεν εἰς αὐτὴν τὰ μέσα τῆς 
σωτηρίας: Θὰ ἦτο αἶσχος εἰς τὴν 
Ἑλληνικὴν φυλήν, ἡ ὁποία κατὰ 
τοσούτων κινδύνων ἀνταπεξῆλθε 
μέχρι τοῦδε νικηφόρος, νὰ ἀφεθῶ- 
μεν ἀδιάφοροι εἰς τὸν ὄλεθρον ὁ ὁ- 
ποῖο παρασκευάζεται σήμερον. Ἢ 
κατάρα τῶν προγόνων ἡμῶν, οἱ ὁ- 
ποῖοι ἐδόξασαν τὴν Πατρίδα μας 
καὶ ἐξησφάλισαν τὴν ἀνεξαρτησίαν 
αὐτῆς, χύσαντες ποταμοὺς αἷμά- 
Tov, θὰ ἔπιπτεν ἐπὶ τὰς κεφαλὰς 
πάντων ἡμῶν, ἐὰν ἠθέλομεν ἀφήσῃ 
αὐτὴν νὰ ἀπολεσθῇ. 

᾿Αλλ ὁ ᾿Βλληνικὸς λαὸς, ὁ ὁ- 
motos ἔχει, ὡς ὅλοι οἱ λαοί, τὰ ἐ- 








᾿ τῷ καταλόγῳ τῶν μελῶν. 


λαττώματά του, ἔχει ὅμως καὶ τὸ, 
προτέρημα ὑπὲρ πάντας τοὺς λαοὺς 
νὰ ἀγαπᾷ περισσότερον τὴν Πα- 
τρίδα του. Εἴμεθα δὲ βέβαιοι ὅτι 
σήμερον καμμία ᾿ Ελληνικὴ ψυχὴ 
δὲν μένει ἀπαθὴς εἰς τοὺς κινδύ- 
vous οἱ ὁποῖοι περιστοιχίξουν τὸ 
*E@vos μας. Εἰς τοὺς “Ελληνας τῆς] 
Ἀμερικῆς παρέχεται ἤδη ἣ εὐκαι- 
pia νὰ βοηθήσουν τὴν Πατρίδα των) 
τασσόμενοι ὑπὸ τὴν ᾿Εἰθνικὴν | 
“Βνωσιν, τοιοῦτον πατριωτικὸν, 
ἐπιδιώκουσαν σκοπόν. "Ἔχομεν τὴν. 
πεποίθησιν ὅτι δὲν θὰ ὑπάρξῃ “Εἰλ- 
λην καθ᾽ ὅλην τὴν ᾿Αμερικὴν, ὅσ- 
τις δὲν θὰ σπεύσῃ νὰ γείνῃ μέλος 
τῆς Εθνικῆς Ενώσεως-. “Ε- 
χομεν τὴν πεποίθησιν ὅτι δὲν θὰ 
εὑρεθῇ οὔτε ets” EAAnv ὅστις θὰ 
ἀρνηθῇ va δίδῃ 25 σέντς κατὰ μῆ- 
να διὰ τὴν Πατρίδα του. Τὸ ποσὸν 
τοῦτο εἶναι βεβαίως εὐτελὲς kal, 
ἀσήμαντον εἰς πάντα, ἀλλὰ θὰ ἀ- 
TOBT ἐν τῷ συνόλῳ σημαντικώτα- 
Tov καὶ πολυτιμότατον διὰ τὴν 
πατρίδα μας, 1 ὁποία ἔχει ἀνάγκην. 
σήμερον καὶ τοῦ ὀβολοῦ διὰ νὰ πα- 
ρασκευασθῇ στρατιωτικῶς; διὰ νὰ) 
παρασκευασθῇ ναυτικῶς καὶ διὰ νὰ 
καταστῇ ἰσχυρὰ, ὅπως μὲ τὴν 
βοήθειαν λοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ τῶν τέκνων 
της ἐξέλθῃ καὶ πάλιν νικηφόρος 
καϊὰ τῶν βαρβάρων ἀντιπάλωνμας. | 
ΕΞ 

Kata ποῖον ἅρόπον δύνανται οἱ 
ἁπανταχοῦ τῆς Αμερικῆς “ΒΕλλη- 
ves νὰ γείνουν μέλη τῆς ᾿Εθνι- 
κῆ ς᾿ Εν ώσεω ς θὰ γράψωμεν εἰς 
τὸ προσεχὲς φύλλον. “O Πᾶαρθε- 
νὼν ἔχων ὡς πρόγραμμα τὴν ἐξυ-" 
πηρέτησιν τῶν ἐθνικῶν μας σνμφε- 
ρόντων δὲν θέλει παύσει ἀσχολού- 
μενος περὶ τῆς ᾿Εθνικῆς ᾿ Ε- 
νώσεω ς ἣ ὁποία τοιοῦτον εὐγενῆ 
καὶ πατριωτικὸν ἐπιδιώκει σκοπὸν. 








EAAHNIKH ΚΟΙΝΟΤῊΣ 
ΒΟΣΤΩΝῊΣ 


Συμφώνως πρὸς τὰ ἤδη ἀποφασισθέντα τὰ | 
ἐν Βοστώνῃ καὶ τοῖς περιχ ὡροιςμέλη τὴς HA 
ληνικῆς Κοινότητοβ παρακαλοῦνται νὰ συνέλ- 
θωσι τῇ ἐπιούσῃ Δευτέρᾳ, 14)27 Φεβρουαρίου || 
ἀκριβῶς ὥρᾳ Ty p. μ. ἐν τῇ ὑπ᾽ ἀριθ. 45 ἘΠῚ1-} 
οὐ St., εὐρυχώρῳ aidot.on, ἵνα ἐκλέξωσι τὸ 
ἐννεαμελὲς διοικητικὸν συμβούλιον. “Edy τινες 
τῶν μὴ ἐγγραφέντων ὁμογενῶν ἐπιθυμῶσι νὰ] 
μεθέξωσι τῆς ἐκλογῆς δύνανται νὰ προσέλθω- || 
σιν εἰς τὸν Τ'αμίαν καὶ τὸν Τραμματέα πρὸ τῆς 


Aa ws 9 ἢ A 
ἐνάρξεως τῆς cuvedpiacews kal ἐγγραφῶσιν ἐν 


Τίνεται δῆλον πρὸς τούτοις, ὅτι ἀπεφασί- 
σθη ὅπως πάντες οἱ κεκτημένοι τὸ δικαίωμα" 
συνέλθωσιν ἐν συνεδρίᾳ 
ἐν τῇ ὑπ᾽ ἀριῆ. 18 Kneeland St., “Ἑλληνικῇ 
Ἐϊκκλησίᾳ τῇ ἐπιούσῃ Κυριακή 13)26 Φεβρου- | 


τοῦ ἐκλογέως 


΄ oe 2 a Ψ,. ἣν ] 
aptov, ὥρᾳ 2ᾳ ἀκριβῶς μ. μ.») ἵνα παραστῶσιν;,} 
ἢ μᾶλλον εἰπεῖν, διευθετήσωσι τὰ τῆς ἐκλο- || 











γῆς τοῦ διοικητικοῦ, συμβουλίου, ἀφ᾽ οὗ ἐξαρ- 
τᾶται κατὰ μέγα μέρος ἣ εὐδοκίμησις τῆς Kou 
νότητος. 
᾿ἘΙντολῇ THs προσωρινῆς ἐπιτροπείας, Ϊ 
MIX. ANATNOZTONOTAOS | 
TI péedpos: 
᾿ 





WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE. 


SATURDAY, MARCHE 4, 1906. 


The postponed annual meeting of the 
Worcester auxiliary to the Boston Kin-) 
dergarten for the blind, was held this | 
morning at the home of Mrs Charles L.} 
Gates, $45 Main street. This is a Βο-- 
ciety formed for the purpose of raising | 
morsing at the home of Mrs Charles Τὰ. 
the meeting this morning reports of 
the officers were read and a new board 


elected. 


Mrs Gilbert H. Harrington, treasurer, 


reported that during the year $167 had 
peen contributed to the Boston fund. 
Mrs Charles L. Gates, secretary, read 
the report of the annual meeting and 
also read a letter from the principal of | 
the school acknowledging the econtribu- 
tions. | 
These officers were elected: President, 
‘Mrs Ἐπ I. Comins; secretary, Mrs 
Charles Τῷ. Gates; Mrs) 
Charles F. Morgan. Σ 
mittee elected is Mrs Μ- S. Pratt, Miss 





treasurer, 


Harriet Εἰ. Clarke and Mrs W. A. Rich- | 
ardson. Contributions for the auxiliary | 


may be sent to Mrs Morgan, 16 Clare- 
mont street. i , 

It was voted to continue the society, 
which there had been some talk of 
dropping, and to hold the annual meet-| 
ings the second Thursday in Roar 


bere 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POST. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1995. 

Worcester auxiliary to the "Boston 
kindergarten for the blind had, its an- 
nual meeting, beginning at 10.30 o'clock | 
this morning, in the home of Mrs. 
Charles L. Gates, 845 Main street, Post- 
poned business was transacted and it 
was voted to hold the yearly meeting 
hereafter on the second Thursday of 
November. The auxiliary meets only 
once a year and raises money by mem- 
bership fees and voluntary contribu- 
tions, At present there are about 125 
members. Mrs. Εἰ I, Comins, -presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gates, secretary, were re- 


elected this morning and Mrs. Charles |), 


ἘΠ Morgan was elected treasurer. Con- 


tributions may be sent to her at 16 

The report of the re-} 
Mrs. Gilbert Harring- | 
ton, showed that in the past year the 


Claremont street. 
tiring treasurer, 


auxiliary had sent to Boston $167. A 
visiting committee was appointed to 
consist of Mrs. M. F. Pratt, Miss Har- 


riet ἘΠ Clarke, Mrs, W. A. Richardson. | 


Letters were read from Mr. Anagnos, 
head: of the kindergarten, acknowledg- 


jng the receipt of the money sent from 


“Worcester. - 


BOSTON, MASS. RECORD. 


BUILDING "ἢ 





Vigorously Opposed— 
Wili Strangie City’s 
Growth 


The visiting com-_ 








ὧς 















20RGE J. 








1 district, 
with i limit of 80 ft, 4 : 


Crust Co., Perkins fnstitute, Wrederick 
Ayer, and other large real @state owners, 
| condticted the petitioners’ case, J, 1. Put- 
| 0am claimed that the attempt to label 9-10 





ΠΕ Boston as residential and make. the 


JImit 125 ft.. was stunting Boston's busi- 
‘cess growth, Arthur Lyman took the sam 
éround. | ; 


Boston Daily Globe. 


MONDAY, MAR 6, 1905. _ 


BERNARD A. HICKEY. 


Like ‘His Friend, George J. Stokes, 
He is Blind—Is a Capable Mu: 


_ sician. 
| Bernard A. Hickey was born in Hast 
Boston in 1886. He was stricken blind 


when quite young and was not able 
to attend the advanced courses of the 
grammar school. 
AS soon as he was able his mother 
laced him in the Perkins institute for 
| the blind, of which he is now a pupil. 
By perseverance and hard work he has 
| been able tp acquire a very good knowl- 
| edge of m@sic and mechanics. 
} 








ε 











_ BERNARD A, HIOKBY. 





ἘΠΕ aeen acquainted with George 
J. Stokes for a number of years he 
| readily lent a helping hand to his friend 
and did all he could for him in this 
contest by soliciting votes from all 
his neighbors and friends, making his 
| way to all the business houses, and 
schools where he thought there were 
any votes that might help swell the 
total. The immense vote he has to his 
| ere eaks 


volumes for his work, Ϊ 












1.1... Putnam, representing the State st. 





LIND PIANIST IS ft 
PNY TENDERED A BENEFIT 


He and Other Artists Pleased a Large 
Gathering Last Evening. 
Rarely has a more pleasing concert py 





‘amateur talent been given in this city 


than was that of last evening by Arthur 
Wasnington, the talented young blind 
planist, assisted by Louise Richards, so- 
prano, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and F. GC. Gill, 
baritone soloist in Christ church, this 
οἷν. - 

Mr. ‘washington, in competition with 
many others, won the free plano scholar- 
ship cfiered by the Hartford Conserva- 
tory of Music two years ago, and since 
then has made rapid progress under the 
instruction of W. V. Abell, director of 
‘the institution. His rendition last even- 
ing of the difficult numbers on his por- 
tion of the programme ably demonstrated 
his ability as to technique, temperament 
and musical intelligence. 

Bernice Atkins Mallory was unable to 
take part owing to illness. She was to 
‘play the orchestral parts to the Capriccio 


Brilliante, by Mendelssohn. Mr. Wash- 
ington played, instead of this number, 
he Revolutionary Etude, by Chopin, | 


most acceptably. Chopin is said to be) 
his favorite composer. ‘‘To a Water 
Lily’ and “Shadow Dance,’’ by MeDow- 
1, were given most exquisitely, and 
Singing’s ‘‘Rustling of Spring'’’ a most 
pleasing interpretation. After his bril- 
lfant rendition of Winiawski's ‘‘Vaise de 
Coueent,’? the last number on the pro- 
examme, he was obliged to respond with 
ait encore; “Simple Confession,’’ by 
Thome, was given a delightful rendi- 
vién, . | 
Seldom has a better soprano, aside 
from the “star singers,” so-called, been 
heard in, this city. Miss Richards pos- 
sesses a voice of exquisitely beautiful 
quhlity and she has intelligence and mu- 
ital temperament, and uses it to the 
very best advantage. She was obliged to 
redpond. to an encore for her. second 
eroup of songs, and sang exquisitely ‘‘Da- 
mon,’ by Max Stange. Another encore 
-was Gemanded, which she did not re- 
spond to, 
| Miss Richards is a favorite church 
jinger in Brooklyn, N. Y., and a pupil of 
Cheodore Van Yorx, as is also F. C. Gill. 
vr. Gill is making rapid progress as a 
linger and is already one of the best 
jaritone soloists in this vicinity. His 
‘oice was particularly adapted to the 
endition of the two Reis songs, and 
howed to best advantage in the first 
‘umber, “It Was a Wondrous Mystery,” 
s it Lrought out the carrying qualities. 
if his voice. Ϊ 
(‘Miss Maida Miner, this city, played 
6 accompaniments with very good, 
ste, | 


si 





STOKES, East Boston :......: $500 


ap Cena COLLECTORS. 
BERNARD A. HICKEY, South Boston.........-... bs ee SPOOR, 
MARY Ε΄ CURTIN, East Boston..........------GOLD WATCH 
JAMES TOOMEY, East Boston.........ceeceeeee sence cee P20 


WILLIAM J. FINN, East Boston.....-.0..eeeceeeeeseeceees 
WHELEN, BURNS, East-Bostom.....:.scsscssteseccseeectess 


20 
10 


JOHN: McLEAN, East Boston.......--.-+-+seeeeeeeerenees 10 
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Fats 2%) \Q05 
BLIND PIANIST — ὩΞΉΡΙ 
CHARMS AUBIENC! 


MR. WASHINGTON’S PERFORM- 
ANCE \AT JEWEL HALL 
CAUSES ALL TO WONDER, 





᾿ Gh ὃ 

With sympathetic expression and well- 
nigh perfect technique, Arthur Washing- 
ton, the blitid ‘Pianist, captivated the 
audience that attended his first publia 
recital, given at- Jewell hall last eyen- 
ing. No sympathy wags needed by the 
performer ‘thd dfter the first few chords 
were struck hone “was given. He did not. 
\need it. In. spite of his infirmity, his 
|talent, perhaps better termed genius, 
ranged free over the field of muzsie, 
jchoosing whatever pleased him most, His 
jandience was spell-bound, saye when the 
[closing note broke the enchantment and 
save opportunity for the expression of 
(the pleasure inspired, l 

The first selection by Mr. Washineton 
‘was from Schumann; an aria from Soy- 
ate opus 11, and, Novelette in F. This at 
once aroused the audience to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that they were hean 
ins music rendered by one who knew. The 
expectations this aroused were. not die. 
(appointed. Perhaps they were bettered. 

Chopin, Preludes No. 6 and τ, an? 
Capriccio Brillianta from Mendelssoh 
followed. Chopin has never been ren? 
ered in this city in a more masterly man- 
her. The intricacies of the preludes were 
ho longer intricate. The music seemed 
simply to make itself heard. There 
Was no effort. Mr, Washington Seemed 
to be merely an instrument. through 
Which it flowed into the other instrument, | 
So with the selection from Rachmanioff. 
© prelu 6 in Ο sharp minor, followed | 
the “Shadow Dance” and “To a Wat 
Lily” by MacDowell, Sinding’s “Rus 
of Spring” closed the number. The cop- 
trast between these last three num 
afforded an opportunity of learning thi 
“apacity of Mr. Washington. The ἐρεῖς 3. 
ly chords of the one opposed to δ 
dreamy movement and gentie delicacy of 
the other two forme? a perfect contrasr. 
- The conclusion, Winiawski's “Vaice »- 
Concert” and Griee’s “To the Spri 
formed a fitting conclusion, 

Mr. Washington two years Ago we 
free scholarship at the Hartford Cous 
vatory of Musie in which he was rit 
‘gamst Many competitors who were 
hammered by his loss. At present ἢ 
studying at the conservatory and the 
ital last night was given under its 
pices, arranged by Professor W. 
Abell. director. 

Most ably assiste? was the chief pr 
fertainer by Miss Louise Richards. 
prano of Brooklyn, ΝΟΥ. FL. & 
haritone soloist in Christ’s church, 
jcity and Miss Maidien Miner, accom- 
sanist, of Hartford, 

Ὁ The solos by Miss Richards were rich 
nd strong 9s wns clearly demonstrated 
ἣν the rendition of several difficnlt selec- 
ions, Miss Richards recently a a 
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onr-year’s scholarship offered? by "he 
Conried Opera company and her abil ies 
nre not often duplicated. ; 
Mr. Gill was never heard ta hetter.ad- 
antage than last nicht. | His first se 
ection. “ΤῈ Ts a Wondroms Mystery.” b= 
|. Ries. was the most pleasing of hic οἷο 
forts. The Necompanying of Miss Miner! 
sd “ed plensure to the concert. 
| Mrs. Bernice Atkins Mallory of this 
icity Was to have appeared to fill the po-! 
ition execnted by Miss Miner, but tas 
detained hy illness. ν d 
᾿ md ~ > * 
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BOSTON, MASS., MORNING 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 1905. 


LEFT SUMS FOR CHARITIES.) 


‘By. the will of Anna R. Palfrey of 
Cambridge, the Cambridge Hospital will) 
eceive $100, the Kindergarten for the 
lind, the Society for the Prevention of) 
‘oeteny to Children, ant ΕΟ And 
$50 each. ‘To Dr. ὙΥ. 5. Driver, Sarah H. 


P.and Mary G. Palfrey, her sisters, she| 
| leaves $200° each to expend for charitable | 





purposes. After the deaths of her Pwo | 
| sisters, to whom she lea egidue | 
of her estate, provision made fof the) 


distribution of.$100 to each of 10 grgan-) 
| ized charities in Boston and ‘Cambridge. 


AUGUSTA (ME.) JOURNAL. 


ἘΘΘΘΕΘΕῚΣ. MARCH 18, 1906. 


ἽΝ THE scHootroonp|) | 


Miss M. Dstelle Ramsdell. of τόσ 
t who-recently resigned her position 
as. principal of the Out Island ‘school in 
‘that city to enter the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, has ac-| 
‘cepted a position as substitute teacher 
in the Glover House of Perkins Insti- 
tute fe for the Blind, J amaica Plains. _ 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) NEWS, 



















THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1905. 


ae ἐδ ἘΣ 5 ᾿ 
Next Tuesday evening a concert οἵ. 
somewhat out of the ordinary will be) 
given at Y. M. C. A, Hall. The three) 
artists, whe are entirely blind, are) 
graduates of Perkins Institution, and | 
have taken this way of earning a live-. 
lihood. The concert consists cf in-| 
strumental and voeal music, and the) 
performers are Harry. L. Bill, banjoist, 
Edward Bradley, tenor, and Arthur S. 
Washington, pianist. The program:— 
Piano solo— 


ΝΟΥ ΘΙ ΘΙ ΘΙ τς isa tae. οὐ ἿΣ τορι κέ Schumann 

“Rustle of Spring” ......... Sinding 
Mr. Washington. 

‘Song, “Queen of the Harth”..Pinsuiti 


Mr. Bradley. 
Banjo solo— : 
, (a) “Carmen,” | : 
(b) “Poet and povaant: 99 
(6) Overture το “William Tell,” 


Mr. Bill. . 
Song, “In the Shade of the Ola 
Apple INI Se oa SAA ἡ δὲν Alstyne 
Mr. ‘Bradley. 


Song, trio, selected, | 
Messrs. Bradley, Washington ava 
Bill. 

Piano solo, Concert Waltz, Weiniawski| 

Mr, Washington. 
“Love’s Sorrow,” 
Harry aus Shelly 
Mr. Bradley. 
Banjo solos— 
(a) eetconnly Regiment 
ΤΡ SURO Go og ba ee am se Farland 
(b) “Prison Sone” (“Il Trova- 
tore’) 


Song,’ 





Mr. 4 
Song, duet. “The Fisherman” ..Gabusi 
Messrs. Bradley, and Washington. 
Banjo solos— 
“March de Concert” .... 
Ragtime (selected), 
Medley of War Songs, 
Mr. Bill. 


. Hall 


HERALD, 


>“Wiiss- Ethel. a a 





SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) EVE. UNION. 


FRIDAY, Δ Le icghee. 


Ais the feature of the entertainment | 
fo be given by the Second Congrega- | 


‘tional church, 


Louise Richards, 
well known young 


V. Abell, director 


March 22 will be the 
appearance of Arthur Washington and 
the former being a. 
blind’ pianist and | 
the latter a popular concert singer. W. 
cof the Hartford | 


conservatory of music, will be accom- 


Panist. 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) MORN. UNION, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1905. 


\ j 
ΩΣ 


youngest daughter of Mrs. Clara S. Hill, | 
postmistress of Amherst, died last eyen- | 
ing in the Perkins Institute * tHe 

Blind, in Boston, where she αἱ stu- | 
dent. She leaves her mother and one 
Sister, Miss Clara Pearl Hill of Boston. 
The funeral will be held at 4.30 o'clock 

Sunday in the rooms of πε eee E. 

E. Marsh, . ΤΈΣ 


ΒΟΘΤΟΝ, MASS., MORNING HERALB, 


Ramihel2 
Charles F. πὶ Ὁ 
mental station for adult b m- 
bridge, to lecture in the felts igh’ 
school hall, Thursday nigh 

lie Kennedy, who is a graduate of the 


Perkins institute, will play the pian 
A committée"is το of the 


bling in Worcester. It is working under 
the direction of ‘Miss Wright of the 
Massachusetts commission. Ϊ 


Governor Douglas and Council 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19, 1905. 


The Jamaica τ ρας ἐστ, Club. at 
its last_meeting, had ers on ‘“‘Ja- 
maica Plain,’’ and ΠΟΥ by children 
of the Blind ‘Asylum. At the next meet- | 
ing Profew. rbane Dilley will | 
lecture on “Oriental Rugs,’’ Miss Helene 
Schumacher will sing and tea will be 


eonrra. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POST. 


MONDAY, MARGE 20, 1905, 


Oth century, .club™ Has Secured 
ampbell, of the experi- 


"Miss Nel- 


making a census of the 


LYNN (MASS.) ITEM. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1905. 
Visited Asylum for Blind, 


made 


the usual official visit to the Perkins | 
instutition for the Blind, South Boston, 


resterday afternoon. 


BOSTON, MASS., MORNING GLOBE. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1906. 
COMPLIMENTED BY DOUGLAS 


Perkins Institution’s Blind Boys and| 
Girls’ Work Greatly Pisases SVE 
ernor and Party. Put 


Gov Douglas, Lieut Gov Guila’ and ἘΠῚ 
members of the governor’s council paid 
thelr annual official visit to the Perkins’ 
institution for the blind, Hast Broad- 
way, yesterday afternoon. They ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased at the 
work of the blind inmates, and by the} 
musical and literary entertainments pro-) 
vided for them. 

The governor and his party were re- 
ceived by Mr Anagnos, the head of the) 
institution, and the inspection was at) 
once commenced. The exercises were! 
held in the large assembly kall, where 
the boys disp} layed their accomplish-| 
ments, and then the girls recited for the) 
visitors. 

The entertainment consisted of reci- 





Gevernor Douglas, 








{tations Ὁ: ἐξευ τοτ 
‘chestral ἢ 
‘a recitation ea physiolo 
Stringer, whose wonderful 
commented. upon by Gov Doug’ 
‘governor spoke to the boys, | pHa | 
mented them on the excellence of the 
work, and expressed the pleasure that 
their musical and literary exercises af-— 
forded him Ϊ 
Proceeding then to the girls’ assembly 
hall, the party there witnessed manual 
training exercises with tools, sewing 
and knitting, and heard recitations in 
‘geography and writing, singing and Br | 
strumental solos. 







Roston Transcript 








_ THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1905 


BLIND PUPILS’ 


GOOD WORK 


Lieutenant Governor, 
Guild and Others Visit the Perkins Insti- 
tution in South Boston | 





Governor Douglas, accompanied by Lieu- 


tenant Governor Guild, Executive Clerk Hd- 
ward F. Hamlin, Secretary Buchanan and 
Councillors 
Wheeler and Lytle, made the usual official 
visit to the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, South Boston, yesterday afternoon. | 
The governor and his party were received 
by Mr. Anagnos, the head of the Institu-| 
tion, and the inspection was at once be- | 
gun. 
assembly hall, 
their accomplishments, and bea the girls 


Watson, Jewett, Rawson, 


The exercises were held in the large 
where the boys displayed 


,recited for the visitors. 


The entertainment consisted of recita- 


tions by several of the boys, an orchestral 
number by the musicians and an exercise 


in physiology by Thomas Stringer, whose, 
wonderful work was commented upon by, 
The governor spoke to 


Governor Douglas. 
the boys, complimented them on the excei- 
lence of their work, and expressed the 


pleasure that their musical and literary” ex- 





ercises afforded him. 

A visit to the girls’ 
young women no less industriously engaged. 
In the sloyd room several young girls were 
skilfully handling carpentry tools, turning 
out the finished product in a business-like 
manner. Exercises in geography, writing 
and singing by the girls were given for the 
benefit of the visitors, The orchestra, 
composed of ten girls, played one move- 
ment from a symphony, to the delight of 
the distinguished callers. Lieutenant Govy- 
ernor Guild addressed the girls, congratu-) 
lating them on their work and progress, 
Elizabeth Robbins, who is deaf, dumb an 
blind, appeared to enjoy the remarks of th 
Heutenant governor as they were transmit 
ted to her through the hand and finger pro- 


| cess by her Saccia teacher, Miss Badger. 


The Inquirer 
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Issued every Saturday at 
Broadway South Boston. 


Telephones, 
Bo. Boston, 24-5 


ee 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1905. 


GOVERNOR FAYORS 


SOUTH BOSTON 


Main 8752 


WITH VISIT: 


His Excellency with Lieut. Governor | 
and Executive Council Inspect Work 





and Living Quarters of Perkins In- 
stitution—Result Very Pleasing to 
the Distinguished Visitors. 
Governor Douglas, 
Guild and the governor’s council vis- 
ited the Perkins institution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind on 
Wednesday, coming from the 
House in carriages. They came to 
witness the work of the institution, jit 
being the custom of the state goveru- 
ment to make an annual inspection. 


section found the 


Lieut.-Governor 


State | 





| 


} 





The distinguished guests were most | 


cordially received by Director Anag- 



























to the assemb hal 
partment, 
and instructive program 
the work taught, was presen 

Mr. Anagnos prefaced the entertain- 
ment by the pupils hy a brief speech 
of weleome, to which Governor Dou- 
glass most happily responded. 

The program by the boys comprised 
the following: 
| Processional march, 5. B. Whitney, 
| Richard Barnard; an exercise in mag- 
‘netism, the 10th class, Mr. Dyson; vo- 
;cal duet, “The Fishermen,” Gabussi, 


es 





ἢ GOV. WM. L. DOUGLAS 
_| Comes to South Boston with Lieut: 
Governor and Council. 


if ὙΠ αν Dodge and F. V. Walsh; a 
hea from the Greek of the De- 
\fenee of Socrates, Joseph Bartlett; 
van exercise in physiology, Thomas 
|Stringer, Miss Thomas; the first 
/| movement of the Fifth Symphony, the 
school orchestra. 

In the girls’ department the exhibi- 
tion consisted of orchestral music; 
| recitation on the low countries with 
clay modeling of the Rhine valley; 
teaching of square handwriting illus- 
|trated; singing by a chorus of girls. 

At the conclusion of the girls’ exer- 
eises, Director Anagnos introduced 
|Lieut-Governor Guild, who made a 
|very happy speech of appreciation. 

The guests were presented as sou- 
vyenirs three sheets of paper, on which 
were peculiarly printed “the program 
jin American Braille,” “a key to Ameri- 
|can Braille,” and ‘The Lord’s Prayer” 
ἴῃ line type. 
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This picture, an example of the first, 
15 v--rs of American lithography, shows 
that the blind asylum in South Boston ! 
‘did not look materially different 63 | 
‘years ago from what is does today. | 
| The building had been erected Icss | 
‘than 10 years. having been launched as } 
8. great hotel enterprise, at an expense | 
“of $110.000, a large ‘sum in those days. | 
‘The idea that so large a hotel could 
prove profitable in so isolated and unin- 
|habited a piace as South Boston was 
‘then, which theory had been based on 
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THE BLIND ASYLUM, FROM AN OLD LITHOGRAPH PRINT. 9 


epemeuding and airly situation, that | 
it ‘stood on Dorchester Heights, from ἃ 
whence Washington directed his guns on | 
tue retiring British, March 17, 1776, and | 
that it bore the inspiring name of Mt }j 
Met ts hotel, was never realized, 
and in 1839 the proprietors jumped at the 
opportunity to “swap it’’ for an old resi- 
dence in Pearl. st, in the city proper, 
then occupied by Dr Samuel Howe and 
his Perkins institution for the blind. 

It was in this new edifice, in South 
Boston, with which all the friends of 
the institution were delighted, that in 


63 


EWR aris Woe SAE Pereenre 3 | 
The Blind Asylum in South Boston Was Once a Fashionable. 
Hotel, Which Cost $110,000—The Enterprise Never Paid, and _ 
_ the Location Proved a Good One for Dr Howe. | 
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spect the work of educating the blind, | 
met her future husband, Dr Howe. In) 
those days, the good doctor made books 
for the blind to read, by forming raised) 
letters with the agency of bits of twine’ 
glued onto paper. 

It is worthy of remark that the quaint 
old caleche, or open chaise, seen in, 
this picture, the almost universal light | 
vehicle 60 years ago, can probably not. 
be found today in any city of North) 
America save Quebec, where Boston! 
visitors regard it as one of the greatést | 
or privileges to have a ride in one 28) 

em. 
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th FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1905 
ἢ ἱ ill attend the 
Π tion at South Boston will a 

Bee cacy celebration of the birthday of 
‘Hans Christian Andersen tomorrow after- 
‘noon in the lecture room of the Central 
“Library, Copley square. Miss Sara Cone 
“Bryant will tell fairy tales by Andersen to 
“an audience made up of children between 
_ the ages of eight an dtwelve. M. Anagnos, 
‘superintendent of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 15 
‘sending the children under his care in re- 
“sponse to an invitation received from the 
| officials of the Library. 


| the fact that the edifice had a beautiful, ᾿ 1841 Miss Julia Ward, a visitor to in- 
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A programme of great merit has been 
arranged by the Hellenie Society “National 
Union” for the celebration of the anniver-.. 
sary of the independence of Greece, to be 
held in Steinert Hall on Sunday cvening,, 
April 9, at eight o’clock. ‘The princinal ora- 
tion will be given by Mr. M. Anagnos in 
Greek, and brief addresses will be made by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Charles FP. 
Dole, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn and Mr. N. ἊΣ 
Adossides: Several heroic songs will be 
sung, and a doxology will be chanted by 
the Greek priest. The oceasion promises 
to be one of great interest to all the friends 


of Greece, who are cordially invited to at-) 


tend. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1906. 
ἧς TWiLk STUDY Law: 


Edward Ὁ. Ryan is at his home, 593 _ 
Harris avenue, having returned from | 


thé Pérkins Institute for the Blind at 
Béston.! He will remain here for the 
Baster holidays. Mr. Ryan, although 21 
years old, is somewhat of a wonder. As 
a student, he stands at the head of his 
class, 85 was shown in the recent ex- 
aminations. It is his intention to be- 
come a lawyer, and he will enter Har- 
yard University this fall, to prepare for 
the Bar. Mr. Ryan was not born blind, 
but became afflicted through brain fever, 
Since he was 7 years old he has been 
sightless. Early in life he displayed a 
taste for music, and for a while taught 
the pianoforte and tuned instruments. 


He has ‘been at the Perkins Institute 12 | 


years anid will graduate Junené, 7 
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| promoted,’ 
Michael eens Spoke in Greek on 
the present day political and ethical 
problems of Greece and the Balkan 
states. He referred to the aia Greece 
had given to the diverse nations of the. 
Balkans while aiding them to fight 
against Turkish oppression. 
Prince N. Ὁ. Adossides spoke on the 
Same subject, delivering his address in 
English. 
one meeting closed veg the Singing . 
“America.” a 
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INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 





| At ΓΕ ‘Exercises ‘Speakers In- 
| cluded Mrs. Howe, Mr. Anagnos, Rev. Mr. 


Dole and Others 





| πάν ον exercises 
of Grecian 

|Steinert Hall, Sunday evening. The meet- 
ling, which was attended by fully a thou- 
heard Greeks, was presided over by Michael 
|Anagnos, and addresses were made by 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, Frank B. Sanborn, Mr. Anagnos and 
Prince N. GC. Adossides. The gathering was 
under the auspices of the society; “Ethnike 
Enosis” (National Union). 

The programme began with the doxology 
and the Greek national anthem, which was 
followed by the paper of Mrs. Howe. 
compared the Greek and American strug- 
; gles for independence, pointing out that 

while the American Colonies were subject 
to an uncongenial tyranny, the Greece of 
1821 was the prey of sectarian jealousies 
and moneyed interests, and was ruled over 
by a barbarie despotism—a condition much 
worse than that of the Western colonies. 
Byron’s poetry of misanthropy is now for- 
gotten, but his poems on Greece are im- 
mortal. Greece founded the first republic, 
and Plato, its great philosopher, worked 
out the principles of republican govern- 
ment, which still mainly stand unchal- 
lenged. 
Rev. Mr. Dole spoke on the value of the 
Greek as an American citizen. ‘‘You were 
the first free nation of Hurope,’’ he said, 
πᾷ by the traditions of your ra¢e you are 
|qualified to make good citizens and help us 
here in our experiment of civilization.’’ 

Mr. Sanborn quoted a letter written by 
Ὅτ. Samuel Ὁ. Howe, husband of Julia 
Ward Howe, in which he had related some 
events in the struggle for independence, in 
which Dr. Howe took part as a Philhellene. 
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|He also referred to the necessity of the 
| United States, composed as it is of many 
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The memory of Hans Christian jain sel 
jwhose simple-worded, peautifully - ie 








lover, was paid a fitting tribe 
‘a hundred children, a EG ake 
gathered 
‘Library yesterday ‘afternoon — 
‘to his fairy stories as ‘told 
| Cone Bryant. 4 

_ ‘Just 100 years ago to-day a 
| was he ina small | town ‘w way 


| sea,” said Miss Bry: vant. $s 
little boy his mother an Ww 
poor that there was, nothing in the αὶ 
where they lived but a tittle bed. a ἷ 
bed, a stove and a work benel. Saas 
‘iitile bey was very, very happy. ve Σ 
lhe carried pietutes and stories around in 
‘his head, He didn't even see au 
‘around him, but seemed only el. 
pictures in his mind.’” ᾽ 
The faces of the children in oS i 
‘row lighted with pleasure. 


Be fe! 
‘the world’s beautiful’ pictures 0} 
mind. These twenty b 
|the-Rerkins Institute were the spe 


es guests at the story- Salling fost. ἘῸΝ 
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“And wien the little boy grew to 

an ine \\ .s still happy, because he 
down all the pictures and stories 
around in his head,’ continued ἜΣΤΗ 


| a woman, a man ane a. ae ak 

ae queen and_ their Solas: aaa thee 
‘swallowed two land crabs. — The crabs οὐ 
a hole in, the cat’s side aud they all came 
out all right. And the cat spent all the 
next day_ ‘Sewing up the hole in his— coat. 
ae of all phe nightingale was told. 
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THE PARTHENON OF BOSTON! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JHE ONLY ANGLO-GREEK NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


t 
. 


| An Interview with\Its Editor, a Prince 
Under a Sentence. of Death in Turkey 
' Because of His Brother’s Book—How He 
Came to America—The Aim of the Paper) 
—Greece in as Much Need of Help Today 
as Ever in Its History } 


BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
| Directly opposite the Hollis Street | 
“Theatre, down a crooked little flight of | 
Precarious iron stairs, is a dark-green 
‘door numbered 17 Hollis street, and bear- | 
Ing the word “Parthenon’’ in bold black | 
Tetters. If you knock at the door, two 
‘courteous youths, with fine Greek faces, 
ΠῚ spring to throw it wide open—and 
‘then you will find yourself in the edi- 
torial rooms of the only Anglo-Greek 
newspaper in the world. 

' If you ask to see the editor—and that 
‘is, of course, what visitors to a news- 
‘paper office always ask—the youths wil! | 
Speak a few quick sentences in Greek and | 
immediately a tall, slender, graceful | 
young man, who had been busily writing | 
lat a desk somewhat in the shadows of | 
the basement room, will bow low, push | 
a red-upholstered morris chair towards 
you, and declare himself entirely at your 
service. This gentleman is none other 
‘than Prince N. CG. Adossides, editor and 
proprietor of the just born organ of 
Hellenism. | 
“The Parthenon is 
about two months old,’ 










itself new, only 
he explained, 


“put I am newer still—as an editor. I’ve 
had the sheet only two weeks. I propose 
to make a political organ of it. We 


Shall print political correspondence from 
able diplomats abroad, for the sake of 
our Greek-speaking readers, and articles | 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Frank B. San- 
born and other well-known Americans | 
in the hope of widening the circle οὔ 
)Philhellenes in this country. There will | 
e three pages in Greek and one in Eng-| 
ish, My point is to bring before the | 
merican people, on the English page, 
‘the Macedonian, the Cretan and other 
“questions of moment to Greece, while 
“making the sheet really helpful to the 
“Greeks of America. The Parthenon is 
the only Greek paper in this city and in 
“New England. I want to have it well 
printed, well illustrated and in every 
Way on a par with Greek papers in 
Greece. We have now agents who are 
engaging correspondents in all the cities 
hereabouts where Greeks live. The cir- 
| culation is at present three thousand, but 
it increases daily. In time we shall bring 
out books on political questions which 
touch Greece as well as the newspaper. 
“In Paris my brother publishes a some- 

what similar paper called 1’ Hellenism, 

| and the fact that he is to send me regular 
| Correspondence puts my sheet at once, 

you will see, in close relations with 

| Hellenismos, the committee behind his 
‘organ. This committee has been en- 
dowed by rich patriots for the purpose of 
‘protecting the interests of the brethren 
who are in Turkey, especially in Mace- | 
donia. My brother, like myself, is a 







| refugee from the Turkish Government. | 


“We were both condemned to death by the | 


| eee because of the book my brother 
[. 


ote. Its name? ‘The Private Life of 





He ) Sultan.’ It has been sold in Europe 
‘by the thousands, brought out in this 
country by the Appletons and trans- 
ated into five languages. Yes, it is in 
Our public library. But you will fina 
t catalogued there under my brother's 
seudonym, George Dorys. 









| ee @that book was really the means of 


τὰ 


my being here,” continued the Parthenon's 
Veditor, with a tap of his editorial chair. 
“Iwas for two years in the Turkish for- 
eign office, but when those in authority 
discovered that I was becoming imbuea 
| with disturbing political ideas it began 
| to) be uncomfortable there for me. Some 
Of my friends advised me to fice, Ac- 
| cordingly I took refuge in Marseilles, 


a 


“Just about that” 18 τ 

gréat stir over the book and Major Pond 

sought out my brother and me and asked 

us if we would let him arrange a lecture | 
tour in this country for us both. My | 
brother did not care to come and I knew | 
ne English at that time, But I deter- | 
mined to acquire the language of fre? 


“America that I might present my coun- 


try’s cause to this enlightened people. I 
learned the language. But meanwhile the 
good Major Pond had died. | 
“None the less I came over and, though 
there is now’ nobody who manages such 
things as Major Pond did, I have made 
such arrangements as I could and talked 
at Harvard and wherever opportunity has | 
offered on Turkish misrule. Next year I | 
intend to do a great deal more in that 
way. Between the lectures and the things 
I shall print in the paper Greece may, I 
hope, find an honest and disinterested 
friend in America. But there is much that | 
can be done for America as well as for 
Greece by the increase of a good under- | 
standing. You know, I want to make 
this office a rallying point for all Greek 
interests and for such American interests | 
as touch Greece. I hope to put American 
merchants into direct contact with Greece. 
Though our Government is poor many of 
our most patriotic citizens are rich. And 
America will do well to know more con- 
cerning them and their needs. | 
“Free Greece is small, of course, but 
there are in Turkey six million peopl2 
who are entirely Greek. I am one of 
those six million. When the conqueror 
took Constantinople our ancestors ‘were 
allowed to remain in Turkey as subjects 
of the sultan. They had the privilege of 
keeping their natural characteristics but 
they were obliged to render allegiance to 
the Turkish Government. They are still 
there, six million strong, and they want | 
to unite with free Greece. The impossi- 
bility of any measure of reform or of the 
eorrection of the manifest abuses of the 
Turkish control drives many of them 
each year into voluntary exile. 
of my former connection with the Turk- 
ish diplomatic service I am thoroughly 
Greek, please to understand. My father 
was the first Christian governor of Crete. 
“That brings me, by-the-by, to just a 
word of explanation concerning the Turk. 
The true Turk, far from being ‘unspeaka- 
ble,’ is a good man. 


in whose veins runs a great deal of the 
blood of savage races. People in general 
can scarcely be blamed, however, for 
elassing all Turks together. It is a 
big and perplexing subject. 

“Concerning the Greeks, 
is no such confusion. 


happily, there 
Their history is a 


glorious page which all the world loves | 


to read. It is indeed just because Greece 
gained its freedom in the face of such 
odds that we are so proud of her. The | 
man whose native land is great and who 
boasts about it is a fool. But the man | 
who belongs to a nation which with three 
millions of people prevailed over thirty 
two millions led by a tyrant, as Greece 
‘did in 1821, has a right to enthusiasm 
over his country’s great men. | 
“Tt myself believe that the heroes of 
1821 are as great or greater than those 
of aneient Greece, Even the battles of | 
Marathon and Salamis were not victories 
so marvellous as came about through our 
revolution, arranged by ignorant men, 
who in spite of their enemies in Europe 
and the persecution of the Turk, were 
able to throw off the heavy chains that 
oppressed them. Byron and the French 
and German poets helped us greatly in 
1821; the annuities, subsidies and money 
sent us from America were, of immense 
service, but the Philhellenes, of which 
Dr. Howe was the noble type, aided most 
of all. We are not a fighting people to- 
day, but we stand scarcely less in need 
now than then of American sympathy. 
And it is this sympathy which the Par- 
thenon exists to promote.” } 
The effectiveness of the new paper in 
bringing to the attention of Greeks and | 
Philhellenes celebrations of far-reaching 
interest was proved on Sunday last when | 


more than a thousand Greeks and a gooil 
sprinkling of Americans assembled in 
‘Steinert Hall to observe the great twen- 
ty-fifth of March anniversary, which had 
fallen the day before—according to the | 
Julian Calendar. Such a gathering would 
have been impossible without the paper, | 
for the Greeks have no “quarter,” as do 
most foreign peoples who come to our 
shores, and so could not easily have 
learned that such an affair was underway. | 


In spite , 


The atrocities can | 
almost all be laid at the door of people ] 
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(Quite appropriately, therstor 





, the Par-" 
thenon was sold at the door of the hall 
together with tiny, flags displaying the 
colors dear to Grecian hearts. | 

On the platform the American flag 
shared the place of honor with the Greek, 
and photographs of the royal family 
Jooked down benignly on Greek and Amer- 
ican speakers. The addresses were in both | 
Greek and English, and the meeting, which 
opened with the Greek national anthem, 
closed with ‘the singing of America. 

An especially happy note was struck on 
this occasion in Rev. Charles F. Doles | 
speech when he said that the Greeks are 
especially qualified by the traditions of 
their race to make good American citi- 
zens and to help us solve here our experi- 
ment of civilization, i : 


BOSTON, MASS., MORNING GLOBE. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1905. 
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WHST ROXBURY DISTRICT. ἢ 
The property owned by the Jane Rob- 
erts estate, numbered 60 Seaverns av, 
running through to Green st, West Rox- 

bury, has been deeded to the Perl 
institution and Massachusetts school 
for the blind. Included in the convey- 
ance is a frame house and shed and 


13,612 square feet of land, all assessed 
for $7400. The land is ἐδιοά ρον ἤδθθθηδον je 


BRISTOL (N. H.) ENTERPRISE. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 1905. 


Marion Sibley of the Perkins In- 


stitute for the blind, has been visit- 
ing her parental home the past week, | 


WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 1905, 


The ladies yisiting Gosmiktee of the 
Boston kindergarten for the blind, has) 
sent out invitations among the Wor-' 
ecester auxiliary, for a reception to be 
given at the Kindergarten in Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Perking and Day streets 
Monday, Avril 24, at 3 o'clock. The 
exercises will begin at 8.80 o’clock. 4 


Ghe Republican, 


SPRINGFIELD. SATURDAY, APR. 16, 1905, 

The Greek community in Boston and) 
other Massachusetts cities has hecome a 
considerable quantity—2000 in Boston, | 
5000 in Lowell, several hundred in Lynn. 


and more than 100 in little ancient Ips-) 
wich. They are variously employed in’ 
‘trades and mechanical pursuits; but, like , 
the Jews. they tend more to become mer- 
ehants, large or small, in business: and 
they retain their national spirit quite as 
much as the Irish. and display it not only in) 
espousing the quarre! of ' their fellow. 
Greeks in Enrope. Asia and Africa. but in 
adorning and assisting the mother country. | 
They have a single church in Boston. the) 
priest of which, with his two daughters, | 
was the officiating chaplain at the Greek | 
‘celebration of their independence on Sun-— 
day night. while his daughter presented | 
Mrs Howe with a fine bouquet of roses | 
at the end of her inspiring address. The) 
‘eloquence of the evening, howeyer. was 
most conspicuous in the energetic extem-— 
pore Greek address of her son-in-law. Mr 
Anagnos, reviewing the Greek revolution, 
and pointing, out the importance of the 
present struggle in Macedonia. where the 
Bulgarian Slnvs are pressing hard on the 
resident Greeks. The most attractive coun- | 
try to the Greek merchant and banker just 
now is Mzypt under Wnglish control; for | 
the Wnglish are learning what they ought | 
to have found out 100 years ago, that the | 
Greek race can be their most serviceable | 
allies in the Levant. The Hegyptian cot-— 
ton is more and more finding a market) 
in America, and this tradé jis mainly in| 
the hands of Greeks. They have also 
pushed up the Nile as far as Khartoum or 
lievond. where trade and banking .have | 
fallen chiefly to them. The enthusiasm of | 
their meeting, which was: one-third Amer: | 
i¢ah and two-thirds.Greek, was yery-great, 
for they are more demonstrative than the | 
so-called Anglo-Saxon. Baek einer | 
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Helping the Blind. Za ἢ \ 
A visit of-Supt-Campbell (in charg 


of the Pxperiment Station of Mass. Asso’1 
for promoting the interests of adult blind 
to Arlington resulted in interesting sev 
eral ladies of social influence in Arling 
ton in the work of the association and t¢ 
assist in carrying out this most worthy 
charity they arranged for a public enter- 
tainment as the best means of raising 
funds. 

Phis entertainment was given on Mon- 
day evening, in the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional chureh, and was in the form of a 
concert, gentlemen connected with the 
Experiment Station (all of them adults 
and blind) furnishing the talent. They 
were John J. Hennelly, organist; Henry 
Mozealous, vocal soloist; Frank O’Brien, 
‘piavo soloist; Charles H. Prescott, cor- 
netist. These four artists gave an enter- 
|tainment of superlative excellence, rank- 
‘ing with high class talent unhampered 
‘by the deprivation of sight. ‘he tone 
‘and execution of the cornetist is rarely 
equalled for smoothness and sustained 
‘quality, and as soloist or accompanist it 
‘would be difficult to find a more pleasing 
‘artist than Mr. Hennelly. Mr. O’Brien 
interpreted Schubert and Chopin and 
achieved the somewhat difficult task for 
a pianist,—securing an encore. The vo- 
eal soloist, Mr. Mozealous, sustained his 
‘strenuous part in the program witb sur- 
prising staying qualities, responding to 
‘encores and coming to the exacting meas- 
jures of ‘‘Miserere” from I] Lrovatore with 
clear tone and undiminished vigor. 

Supt. Campbell made a pleasant ad- 
dress at intermission between parts one 
and two of the program, outlining the 
work of the association. EHighty-three 
per cent. of the blind in this Common- 
wealth are adults, and as the state makes 
provision only for instructing blind chzl- 
‘dren, these unfortunates are ‘‘shut-ins’* 
to a pittiful degree. [It was in an attempt 
to answer questions put by members of 
the Legislature, that this experiment sta- 
tion was Started, and here an earnest and 
intelligent investigation is being made as 
to where and how these unfortunates 
may become to a degree at least self sup- 
porting. Experience has shown that any 
sort of routine work is within the ca- 
vac blind adults, and the main thing 
w is to secure funds to carry forward 
the experiment so as to have tangible 
results to present to the State Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate, when the 
time comes for another appeal for state 
aid. Even now less than half of the cost 
comes from benefactions. the balance 
being the result of what the blind, under 
‘ngition, have been able to accomplish. 








The Ladies’ Visiting Committee request the 





reception to be given 


Blind, in Jamaica 


Plain, corner of Perkins and Day streets, on 
JVlonday, Hori men 3 2 NVC. The exercises 
in the hall will begin at 3.30 Ἔ. DY. 


Mrs. John Chipman Gray, President. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Vice President. 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. 


Miss Constance G. Lee. 


Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs. 
Mrs. George H. Monks. 
Mrs. E. Preble Motley. 


Miss Annie C. Warren. 
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BLIND YOUTHS AT WORK AND PLAY 





| Annual Exercises at the Kindergarten 
School in Pérkins Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Attended by Many Friends of Institution 


) There was a large attendance at the 
annual reception and concert of the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind, Perkins street, Ja- 
maica Plain, yesterday afternoon, at which 
General Francis H. Appleton presided. 
Michael Anagnos, secretary of the corpora- 
tion, who made the principal address, re- 
jJated how, eighteen years ago, at the an- 
/nual reception, Bishop Brooks had raised 
/ $11,000, for which he school was in debt at 
[πὲ time. Then there were eleven pupils 
‘and today there are more than 200, and 
four buildings to carry on the work. The 
pupils are from four to fourteen in age. 
After reaching the latter age they are sent 
to the Perkins Institution to complete their 
education and be fitted if possible to be- 
come self-supporting and useful citizens. 

In his address Mr. Anagnos said that in 
spite of the many boasts of foreign coun- 
tries, especially England and Germany, re- 
garding the education of their blind, this 
school turned out forty-five per cent of the 
total number who were capable of looking 
| ont for themselves. Rey. William H. Lyon, 
Ὁ. D., of Brookline also made a few re- 
|marks. ‘ 

Prior to the meeting the visitors made a 
tour of the departments and watched the 
| children learning the difficult art of reading 
with their finger tips and playing the games 
which have been specially made up for 
their amusement. The children threw 
themselves into their part of the after- 
| noon’s exercises with enthusiasm. 

On Wednesday evening, May 3, the Howe 
Memorial Club will give a concert in the 
| sehool hall when the following-named@ will 
| talke part: Charles F. Forrester, tenor; 
| Henry E. Mozealous, baritone; Theodore 
| Leutz, violinist; Frank Weaver, pianist; 
| Byerett Davison, reader, and Richard Bar- 
|nard, organist, these latter two of the 
| school. The proceeds will be applied to the 
\elub fund. : ; - ε m5 
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“APRIL 25- 1905 
KINDERGARTEN FOR BLIND. 
Annual Exercises at the Jamaica 
Plain Institation, 


At the annual reception and concert 
the kindergarten for the blind at Ja ad 
ie yesterday afternoon, Gen. F. P. 
pleton presided and before the opening 
the concert the visitors were pion a tl 
portunity of watching the pupils learning 
the difficult art of reading with their Fa 





ger tips and playing the games which 

been specially made up for their amuse- 
ment. 

The children threw themselves into their 
part of the coneert with enthusiasm, ν 

Rev. W. H. Lyon, Brookline, made a 
short address, and Michael Anagnos, sec- 
etary of the corporation, related how, 18 
years ago, at the annual reception, Bishop 
Brooks had raised $11,000, for which the 
school was in debt af that time. Then 
there were eleven pupils and today there 
are more than 200, and 4 buildings to carry 
on the work. 

The pupils are from 4 to 14 in age. After 


reaching the latter age they are sent to 


the Perkins institute to complete their ed- 
ucation and be fitted if possible to become 
self-supporting and useful ¢itizens. 

In his address Mr. Anagnos said that in 
spite of the many boasts of foreign coun- 
especially England and Germany, 
regarding the education of their blind, this 
school turned out 45 p.ec. of the total num- 
ber who were capable of looking out for 
themselves. 

Piano tuning, some kinds of weaving, and 
concert playing were some of the occupa- 
tions the blind could take up. 
























(Photo by Towne.) 


‘THIS Is A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BLIND WOMAN WHOSE METHODS OF 





The following article was written for] 
the Sunday Post by Bertha M. Snow, 
Superintendent of the Boston Nursery 
for Blind Babies. The remarkable 
voman whom she describes lives in 
Ἰ ixbury. At the age of 6 she was left 
tally blind as the result of an attack 
f scarlet fever, but the eyes Were not 
disfigured in any way. 




















(BY BERTHA M. SNOW) 
the minds of the great majority 


, the fact that sight is one of the 
3 Tequisites of an all-round use- 
‘member of society, especially in these 
of stringent competition. 

metime ago, while calling at the 
ΟΥ̓ ἃ friend, I met a young woman 
as totally blind. In the course of 
Wersation it came out that she was 





| HOUSEKEEPING ARE DESCRIBED BY MISS SNOW. OUT OF DEFER- 
ΝΟΣ TO THE WISHES OF HER HUSBAND, WHO DISLIKES ANY PUB- 
LICITY FOR HER, THE WOMAN'S NAME IS NOT USED. 





married and the mother of three children, | 


and that she did ther own housework. 
Naturally I was very much surprised, 
and secretly not a little incredulous as to 
the sort of housekeeping she was cap- 
able of doing, She seemed to instinctive- 
ly feel my incredulity, for when we part- 
ed she urged me to come and have din- 
ner with her sometime, and spend the 
evening. 

I gladly achepted her inyitation, and a 
few weeks later called upon her. She 
answered my ring herself, and ushered 
mé into one of the prettiest and neatest 
parlors I have ever seen. She wore a be- 
coming house gown of blue French flannel, 


simply but tastefully made, and looked 
so Sweet and attractive that I no longer 


wondered how it happened that she won | 


aman’s heart. For a while we talked of 
odds and ends, then of music, and she 
played for me one of Mendelssohn's 
sohgs without words, and a Slavonic 
dance by Brahms. Ἷ 

While she was playing I had discov- 
ered a number of songs among the music 


on the ] piano, and asked her if she sang, 
“A ‘little when I can find time,” she ad- 
mitted, and then in a full, sweet, sym- 
pathetic contralto she sang ‘Arthur 
Foote’s charming Irish “Folk Song’ and 
followed it with Tosti’s “Good-by.” 
“J shall be so glad when my little girl 
is old enough to read music for me,” 
she said. 
thing, you know, and unless some friend 


kindly volunteers to read the notes for |! 


me, I must be content to play the old 
pieces over and over. 


“My oldest daughter is 6 and she is] 
just beginning to take up music, but of | 


course it will be some years before she 
will be able to read such musie as I 
wish to memorize.” 

We lingered for a while about the Plano, 
and I finally offered to come for an hour 
each week and read music to her during 
the summer mionths while I wags at 
leisure, an offer which she joyfully ac-. 
cepted. | 

“Ig you don’t mind, we will go into the 
sewing room now,” she said as she closed | 
the piano. “I have some mending to. 
do, and I must do it while the children | 
are οὐἱ. Of course I didn’t mind in| 
the least, and she led me down the hall) 
and into a small room furnished with a 
sewing machine, a cutting table beside 
which stood a work basket and a low! 
chair, a well filled bookcase, a Morris. 
chair and a centre table covered, with 
papers and current magazines. She took 
@ small skirt from the basket and pro-— 
ceeded to. rip the hem out. 1 watched | 
her in silence, 

“Edith, my oldest daughter, has outs 
jgtown this skirt,” she said, “so I an... 
jgoing to- make it shorter, and put δ᾽ 
| Smaller waistband on it and pass it along 
to Florence, who is two years and a 
half younger.” 





with all the deftness and precision of a 
skilled housewife, an idea suddenly 
flashed upon me, and I exclaimed: “Oh, 
Mrs. G.! How 1 wish that all women) 
with two good eyes who consider house- 
keeping nothing but monotonous drudg-| 
ery could know about you and your de- 
lightful little home, and how you man- 
age it all.” 

“T will tell you,” she said, “just how 1 
‘manage some things, and the rest you 
shall see fot yourself, and if you think 
it would help or interest other home! 
makers, you may tell them all about it,’’ 
she said cheerfully. , 

For a few minutes she sat in thought-| 
ful silence, the little skirt resting care- 
lessly on her lap; then resuming her 
work she began: “I was educated in a 
school for the blind from which I gradu- 
ated when I was 15. I studied to 
be a music teacher, not because I had | 
any particular ability in that direction, 


but because teaching music is the only 
thing which the world will allow a blind 
girl to do, and I felt that I must do all 
YT could toward earning my own livelihood, 

“As a matter of fact, comparatiy ely | 
few blind people possess any marked 
musical ability. Custom has established 
their prerogative to teach music, and so 
they fall back upon it as the only re- 
source. So I, like the rest of my elass, | 
began to teach music, and it was while 
giving a lesson to his married sister that 
1 first became acquainted with my hus- 
band. 

“Wor three years we were constantly to- 
(gether, but nobody seemed to have any 
jidea that there was anything serious in 
‘that; and when we finally announced our 
engagement, there was a regular whirl- 
wind of amazement and opposition. 

“His people declared he must be in-! 
sane to think of marrying a blind girl, 
and my people absolutely refused to give 
their consent to the marriage, or to allow 
him to call at the house. As I was nearly: 
22, 1 felt that I was old enough! 
to decide the matter for myself, and| 
when his married sister, who was the 
NBD one of those concerned me NeHoaa 


“I have to memorize every- | 





As I watched “her handling her work # 
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“After a 
home and 





of a little home Οἱ 
nor the feelings with 
and arranged all the 
go to make home comfortable and happy. 
I fully realized that home making would 
be infinitely more difficult for me than 
for my more fortunate sisters, but I kept 
always in mind our school motto, ‘Ob- 
stacles are things to be overcome,’ and 
also my class motto, ‘Where there's 8 
will there’s a way,’ and I determined to: 
succeed, 

“Tt is surprising how many ways there 
are of doing a given thing and obtaining 
the same result, if one only sets one’s 
self to finding them out. I soon found 
that there weré many things I could not 
‘do as my mother did them, but by using 
a@ little Ingenuity I always discovered 
some way of accomplishing my purpose 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

| “Wor instance,” she said, drawing the 
work basket toward her, “you see my 
thread; it is all marked with raised 
letters. There is a small frame filled 
with cells, each cell containing six tiny 
nitches, three on a side, This frame fits 
onto a grooved piece of metal upon 
which we place a thick piece of paper. 
Then by punching through the paper 
with a stiletto made for the purpose, the 
letters of the alphabet are made by using 
different combinations of dots. A single 
dot in the upper right hand corner of 
the cell makes A. Three dots, one in 
the upper and middle right hand notches 
land one in the lower left hand notch forms 
|B, and so on. With these raised letters 
I mark everything throughout the house 
that might in any way be mixed up with 
something else. 

“See, here is a spool marked with a 
W, so of course I know that Is white 
thread; this is marken BN., which stands 
for brown, and this, with a single.B, is 
black. Nearly every dry goods store 
carries the self-threading needle, a nee-| 
die which has a very tiny spring in the 
end of the eye. By pressing the thread 
against this spring it flies open, allowing 
the thread to slip into the eye of the 
necdle, and then closes tight again as ~ 
soon as the pressure of the thread is 
removed. — ; 

| “Another most convenient invention 
is the machine needle threader, a small 
flat piece of metal with a fine hook near 
one end. This hook fs put into the 
eye of the needle, then the thread looped 
laround it, and the hook drawn out 
through the eye, and as a matter of 
jcourse the thread is drawn through with | 
‘it. (aay 6 

| “This is my favorite room,’’ she ae 
marked, as she folded up her work, “‘be- 
‘cause here husband and I spend so many 
‘happy hours. Evenings when we are 
alone and the little ones are in bed, we 
jalways sit here, and he reads to me while 
|I sew. But come, now I will show you | 
‘how I manage the rest of my housekeep- 


Ϊ 1 










ng. ἢ 
She led the way to a room off the hall, 
where there were two small single beds. 

|“This is where Bdith and Florence sleep,” 

‘she said, and, pulling open a bureau 

|drawer, she displayed neatly folded un- 
|derwear of all sorts. ‘‘Qh things that must 
be washed,” she said. ‘I cannot use the 
raised paper letters, so I mark them with 
raised letters made in thread, instead.” 

She opened the closet door, and, tak- 
|ing down a little dress, felt for the mark. 

ΠΡ, she» said, as her sensitive finger 
touched the thread outline, ‘‘so that dress 
must be pink, and this one has R worked 
on it, so itis red. | 

“Jodith is getting old enough to be of 

‘great help to me in many little ways, but 
‘I gd) not wish to get into the habit of de- 
‘pending upon anybody else for what I 
can do myself, so I still hold to the sys- 
tematic way of doing things which I 
mapped out for myself in the beginning.” 

She then took me into the dining room, 

‘and showed me the sideboard, well 
stocked with table linen and glass tow- 
‘els, all of which were beautifully hemmed 

‘by hand. “Before the children came I 

‘used to hem all my bed linen by hand, 
too,” she said, “but now I have no time 
ἴον that. I made all my wedding outfit 
\by hand except the dresses.”’ 
| Next we visited the 
and here, as everywh 
jthe cosey little fla 





kitchen and pantry, 


else throughout 
3 struck with 













used in cooking prevailed. Ey 
bottle and package bore a ra ibe 
‘denoting its contents, and every kitchen 
and cooking utensil seemed to have ἃ. 
special place of its own, and to be in| 
that mince, | 

“It is nearly time for mother to bring 
‘the children home,” she sald, as she 
commenced preparations for dinner. ‘Oh, 
Ὶ forgot to tell you,”’ she exclaimed, 
“that when the first baby came the | 
grandparents on both sides forgot one | 
grievances and came to see me, and | 
since then they have all been a great 
help to me. They all act as if there 
never were such children as_ mine, 
especially my mother; wonderful, isn't 
it, how a baby’s tiny fingers can draw 
jhearts together.” 

I watched her as she lighted the gas 
stove, and put the tea kettle on to boll, 
then peeled and washed the potatoes, and 
put the peas, which had been previously 
shelled, into a pot. While the vegetables 
were cooking, she went vacx and forth 
ἴο the dining room, setting the table and 
attending to the numerous details of din- 
ner getting. She moved about with ease 
and precision, and evidently knew just 
where to find whatever she wanted. 

At this point children’s voices were 
heard below, and my hostess hurried into 
the hall. She.soon returned leading a 
little boy of about two years by the hand, 
while the two little girls clung about her 
| skirts. “It is so late mother couldn't 
'spare the time to come in,’’ she said, as 
she removed the baby’s coat and hat. 
|She went with the children into the 
'‘bathroom, and I heard her superintend- 
‘ing the washing of hands and faces and 
the brushing of hair preparatory to din-. 
ner; then she put the baby in his high 
chair and fed him his supper of cream of 
wheat and bread and butter, after which 
she undressed him and laid him in the 
j little crib which stood in one corner of 
her own bed room. 

“Here comes papa, mamma!’’ shouted the 
\ittle girls from the window where they 
‘had been watching, and away they flew 
|\down stairs to meet him. The mother 
‘also went to the top of the stairs and 
|stood ready to greet him as he came up. 
1 heard his kiss and his question: ‘Has 
‘everything been all right, dear?” <A 
moment later he stood before me with his 
arm about his wife’s waist, and as Γ 
leoked into his frank face and tender 
brown eyes I knew instinctively that my 
hostess had spoken truly when she de- - 
clared her husband to be superior to the 
majority of men. ; 

The dinner was simple, but excellently 
|prepared and daintily served. We had 
tomato soup, roast lamb with green peas 
and mashed potatoes, dressed lettuce; and 
for dessert sliced bananas with whipped 
(cream, The little girls ate with us, and 
I never saw two better behaved children. 
All through dinner I was charmed with 
|my host’s manner toward his wife. He 
seemed to be always thinking of her and 
to anticipate her wants almost before she 
was conscious of them herself. 

After the dinner was over and every- 
|\thing cleared away we went with the 
little girls into their bed room, and I 
watched her as she helped them to un- 
‘dress and get ready for bed. When they 
were at last robed in their little white 
‘nightgowns she knelt down beside the bed 
μα them, her arm about each little 


| neck, and listened while they lisped that 
}old prayer so many of us remember as 
one of the most sacred influences of 
childhood, “ΝΟΥ I lay me down to sleep.” 
| When the prayer was finished she tucked 
them in their snowy beds and we kissed 
them good night and then went out, softly 
ciosing the door behind us. ‘ 








SOMERVILLE (MASS.) JOURNAL. 


PRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1906. 


! KINDERGARTEN FOR*BEEND. 

) phe ladies’ visiting committee of the 
kindergarten for the blind, Jamaica Plain, 
lave issued invitations for a reception next 
Monday at 3 p.m. There will be exerciscs 
at 3 o'clock. The committee includes Mrs. 
John Chipman Geay, president; Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, vice-president; Mrs. Iarz Ander- 
Son; Miss Agnes Brooks, Mrs. George A. 
Draper, Mrs. Maud Howe [lliott, Miss 
Constance G. Lee, Mrs. ‘Thomas Mack, Mrs. 
IXingsmill Marrs, Mrs. George H. Monks, 
Mrs. E. Preble Motley, Miss Annie C. War 





BOSTON (MA8S&.) COURIER 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1905. 
KINDERGARTEN OF THE BLIND. 


A reception is to be given at the Kindergar- 








ten of the Blind, in Jamaica Plain, corner of 
Perkins and Day streets, on Monday, April 
24, at3p.m ‘The exercises in the hall will 
begin at3.30p.m. The ladies’ visiting com- 
mittee includes the following-named: Mrs. 
John Chipman Gray, president; Mrs. Louis 


Agassiz, vice president; Mrs. Larz Anderson, 
Miss Agnes Brooks, Mrs. George A. Draper, 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Miss Constance G. 
Lee, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Mrs. Kingsmill 
Marrs, Mrs. George H. Monks, Mrs. E. Preble 
Motley and Miss Annie C. Warren. 
LOWELL {MASS.) CITIZEN. 


JAY -RIL 24 905. 


MONDAY, ΔῈ 4, 0 
‘LOWELL MAY HELP (en i 

EDUCATE THE BLIND. 

Lowell ‘has not done mach fer fhe 
blind except in a very unostentatious 
manner. Working for the blind by 
helping along the movement to give 
education. and training so that the 
blind may he self supporting and so 
live happier lives has not made great 
progress, even in larger cities. But 
the movement is started and Lowell 
like other cities. will have an oppor- 
tunity. 

On the evening cf May i0, an oper- 
etta will, be given in Highland hall 
and the proceeds will be devoted to 
the Workshop fund established’ by the 
Massachusetts Association for the 
Promotion the Interests of the 
Adult. Blind. The operetta is “ The 
New Flower Queen,” and will be given 
by local singers, including Miss Ethel 
Ranger, Mrs. Nettie “Roker:s, Miss 
Nettie Studley, Miss Rena Landers, 
Miss Jessie Richardson. and jothers. 
It will be under the personal charge 
jof Miss Ὁ. S. Monroe, under whose 
‘direction it was successfully produced 
in Boston. She “is an enthusiast in 
the work for the blind and was for 
| years engaged ‘n teaching the blind 
| at the Perkins Institute. ᾽ 

It is the purpose of the Association 
to. buildand equip a workshop in 
the blind may be educated to 








| self 
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Jamaica Plain Kindergarten for the 

- Blind Entertains Visitors. τ 

The annual reception and concert at 
the kindergarten for the blind, corner 
Perkins and Day sts, Jamaica . 
was held yesterday afternoon. ᾿Α, te- 
ception was held from 3 to 3:30 0 
€dllowed by a concert in the exhibition 
hail. Gen F. P. Appleton presided. The 
visitors were given an opoprtunity to 
see the children in the class rooms. 

The concert consisted of selections by 
the orchestra, a ring song by a class of 
boys, a piano trio by Catherine Kelly, 
Edna Abbott and Nettie Gray, an ad- 
dress by Rev W. H. Lyon DD, a song, 
“Bees,” by a_class of girls, 8 piano 
solo, “Spring's Greeting,” by Joseph Rod- 
rigo, song, “First Rose of Summer. by 
Ludge Jean, Willis Whitcomb, and Ar- 
thur Tousiamant, violin solo by James 
Ryan, a group of nature song by kin- 
dergarten girls, recitation “Pussy Wil- 
low,” by Herbert Brownell anda chorus, 
“Phe Wind Flower.’’ by the school, 
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ind deaf mutes treated of in 
—rommy Stringer, Elizabeth | 
ἍΜ. Thomas, ‘Marion Ros- | 
a iAdelia Crocker, =. ὃ 
Stringer is fast growing to the 
ature, and must soon grad-_ 
from the tutelage of the institu- | 
‘He is just now the bright partic- 
star of teachers of persons so 
jevously afflicted. He has met all. 
pectations, and is παν a well 
_young man, or, perhaps, large 
dune etter: ἡ Ἂ 
h Thomas, 


















whose progress had 
my Stringer, has been overtaken 
disease, and it 1s feared must be al- 
5. an invalid. She has left the insti- 
, after giving promise of results 

4 Br ΒΕ ΙΩΒ than any yet reacned. — 
ss Robin, though hardly a young 
1an yet, is more of the Stringer type 
responsiveness to the efforts of her 
hers. The report fairly glows with 
siastic encomiums of her work and 
iation of her exceptional person- 
y and charm of character. She is 
a to have passed the stage in 
ion where the lethargy of the im-* 
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deaf mute, has become Τῆς 
‘placed In a sanatoriu 


as good relatively as that of | Blind, which. Miss. 
her case is ‘hopeless. 
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AT PERKINS INSTITUTION. Ὁ 


' At the Perkins Institution for the 










ibaritone; “‘Theode εἴ inist; 
Frank Weaver, pianist; Hverett David- 
‘son, reader, and Richard Barnard, or- 


ganist. ΠῚ w 
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ΟΠ many respects the year noted has been one) 


THE BOSTON BUDC 
AND BEACON 


| 


April 29 1905 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


| The trustees of the Perkins Institution 
| and Massachusetts School for the Blind, in 
| the seventy-third annual report of the in-| 
stitution for the year ending Aug. 31, 1904, 
say that the school has been managed with 
ssiduous care and commendable efficiency, 
that the objects for which it was estab-| 
ished have been pursued with constant 


j diligenceand gratifying success, and that in 







of the most satisfactory in its history. | 

The report points out that the system of 
instruction and training has met with care- 
ful re-adjustment in recent years, and that 
now every effort is made to develop the 
physical powers and cultivate the minds of 
the pupils at the same time. It calls parti-| 
cular attention to the value of physical | 
training in the education of the blind, and 
it regards the gymnasium as one of the 
most important features in the plan of in-) 
struction in the institution. 

Manual training here has been pursued, | 
we are informed, with steady application, | 
and with a view to develop the brain as well | 
as to teach mechanical skill. The depart- | 
ments of literature and music have also’ 
been effectively conducted,and have greatly | 
conduced to the welfare of the pupils. | 

Treasurer William Endicott’s report 
shows that there was cash on hand on 
Sept. 1, 1903, $46,000.92, with total receipts 
for the year of $276,770.42. The total ex- 
penditures and investments were $306,693.03) 
apd the balance in the treasury Aug. 81, 
1904, was $16,078.31. This is in every way 
a commendable showing of the skillful way 
the finances of the institution are managed. 

This, however, does not indicate that the 
school is not,in need of further financial 
aid, as many people have erroneously sup- 
posed, for the annual income which it de-| 
vives from State appropriations and from 
the endowment fund is not large enough to) 
cover the cost cf carrying on the work of 
the various departments, and it is shown 
that the expenditures for the year were 
$76,619.75 and the receipts from all ordinary 
sources were $74,585.55. This, it will be 
seen leaves a deficit of $2,034.17, although 
current expenses were reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. This statement indicates 
the need of additional funds for carry- 
ing on the institution which the philan- 
thropic should consider. It has had many 
generous benefactors, whose charitable 
efforts are commended in detail in this 
clearly arranged report of the trustees, 
Frances H. Appleton, William L. Benedict, 
William Endicott, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Charles P. Gardiner, N. P. Hallowell, 
J. Theodore Heard, Edward Jackson, 
George H. Richards, William L. Richard- 
son, Richard M. Sultonstall and S. Lothrop 
Thorndike. 

The report of the devoted Director 
Michael Anagnos is comprehensive an 
highly interesting, and the allusions to n 
able pupils are full of food for earwest 
thought. Ἶ . 
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H M. THOMAS, BLIND DEAF MUTE WHOSE MIND HAS GIVEN AWAY; 
PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR BLIND WHERE SHE WAS EDUCATED 
MISS THOMAS AT THE AGE OF 7 YEARS 


MISS THOMAS’ LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
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ἌΝ PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, SOUTH BOSTON. 
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ἯΠΙ WUTE, 
ΠῈΣ ΗΝ 


Brilliant Perkins Institu- 
tion Girl Hopelessly 
Insane. 





Bari: 
HER REMARKABLECAREER 








Was Second.in Intellectual 
_ Accomplishment to 
Helen Keller. 





FPTER a most extraordinary 
career of twenty-six years, 
in which time she has de- 

veloped so that she stands close to 
Helen Keller in intellectual power, 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, the blind 
deaf mute at the Perkins Institution 
has become mentally ill and is now 
in a sanitarium in the western part 
of the State. 

Although everything has been. 
done to prevent her wonderful mind 
from becoming impaired, her con- 
dition has become more sérious and 
her case is considered hopeless, 





stxtecn Years In 


Perkins Institution 





-΄. 


Miss Thomas entered the Perkins In-) 
‘stitution for the Blind in 1888 and re- 
‘mained there for over sixteen years, 
until her physical health compelled her 
{to leave the school, She left an envi- 
lable record behind her. 
| Michael Anagnos, director of the in- 
‘stitution, said to a Journal reporter yes- 
iterday afternoon: “Miss Thomas wag 
1 most Puritanical gir] ΤΌ ever knew. 
der persistency was the most striking 
jart of her character, and the skilful’ 
ca in which she used her hands was 
Marvel. The last year that she was 
in the schoo] she seemed to show in- 
difference in her studies, and as time 
went on she became more disinterested. 
T thought that a change would do her 
good, and suggested that she go to her 
Thome for a year, but she did not im- 
[prove there, and her condition became 
isuch that it became necessary for her 
to be sent to a sanatorium. 1 fear her 
case is hopeless and that she will never 
regain her faculties. It is to be re- 
tgretted, and I am exceeding sorry for 
her.” 
(At the school she went through the 
‘minor grades and then took up the 
higher mathematics, literature and the 
ual work, which includes sewing, 
smaking and drafting patterns. 


' Excelled in Literature. 


in literature, 


Εἰ. ‘Thomas excelled 











in’ ἃ, letter that’ Shey 
ago she says: “I am very fond of his-) 


‘and read much. T like to read, 
about generals, Washington, Lee, Grant, 
Montgomery and Arnold. I like Wash-| 
ington best. I find history intensely in-) 
teresting and enjoy it very much.” 
She has read nearly all the works of 
the standard authors, and is especially 
interested in poetry. The history οἵ 
New York pleased her very much, and 
Lowell’s “Pictures from Appledore’’ 








who secure a practical education that will 
enable them to take care of themselves 
were the products of the school. This shows 
that we are far ahead of foreign schools of 
asimilar kind. A concert for an addition 
to the club fund willbe given on Wednes- 
day evening, May 3, in the kindergarten 
hall, by the Howe Memorial Club,consisting | 
of Charles F. Forrester, tenor; Henry H. 
Mozealous, baritone; Theodore Leutz, vio- 
linist; Frank Weaver, pianist; and Everett 
Davison, reader, and Richard Barnard, 





made a striking impression upon her. 
After she had read it she said: “It 
makes me think of the sea and feel its, 
waves.” She acquired a great fondness 
for letter writing, and in one of her let- 
ters to her home she described in a 
graphic way her experience while on a 
fishing trip. 
Enjoyed Fishing. 


“While I was in Marblehead last sum- 
mer,’’ she wrote, “one of my occupations 
was fishing. I have often wondered 
what people did when fishing, and I was | 
glad to have an opportunity to experi- 
ment at it myself. My youngest brother 
and I, witha little friend of his, got into 
a boat and rowed ja good distance from 
the shore. We each had a fishing line, 
and dropped it into the sea. I held tb 
line in my right hand and let j* 
over the side of the hoat, and w 
Ν᾽" felt a nibble at the NY 
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EDITH THOMAS AFFLICTED 








Perkins Institution Graduate Suffers from 
Epilepsy, but Is Not Insane 


Edith Thomas, one of the quartet of 
| blind deaf mutes whose triumphs over nat- | 
ural limitations at the Perkins Institution 
have attracted much interest and sympathy 
in this generation, has suffered a new af- 
fliction. Shé€ has become an epileptic, and 
is now at the State Hospital for epileptics 
at Palmer. Miss Thomas is now about 
twenty-seven years of age. As a child she 
showed no tendency to epilepsy, the disease 
having come upon her within the last two 
years. As might be expected in a case of 
epilepsy, no prediction can be made as to 
the effect treatment may have upon her 
malady, but her friends are not very hope- 

ful. 

In the intervals between the intermittent 
attacks of the disease Miss Thomas is per- 
fectly rational, the newspaper report that 
she has lost her reason and is hopelessly 
insane being inaccurate. Miss Thomas wag 
a contemporary of Helen Keller at the 
Perkins Institution, and was of about the 
same age. Tommy Stringer and Willie 
Elizabeth Robin, both younger by some 
years than the first two mentioned, com- 
pleted the remarkable quartet of deaf, 
dumb and blind young people. _ 


THE BOSTON BUDGET 
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Francis H. Appleton presided at the an- 
nual reception of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, in Jamaica Plain, on Monday after- 
noon. “The leading speaker was Michael 
Anagnos, the secretary of the corporation. 
He recalled the fact that eighteen years ago 
the school had eleven pupils; nowit has 
over two hundred. In those early days, it 
was in debt for $10,000, but this sum was 
Gollected by the late Bishop Brooks, and 
the institution was placed squarely on its 
feet. After the pupils of this kinder- 
which they enter at the age 
of four, are fourteen years old, they 
are sent to the Perkins Institution to 
receive further instruction, which will 
place them on the road to be independent 
of all outside assistance. Mr. Anagnos, in 
continuing his address, said that forty- five 
per cent. of the total number of the blind 


organist, members of the school. 


B SRW. Ree OSLAL. 


Ove WB/V305) 


_ Miss Edith Thomas, the wonderful blind 
and deaf mute, formerly at the Perkin’s | 
institution whose extraordinary intellectual 

career has almost rivalled that of Helen 
“eller, is said to have lost her reason, and 

is now in a sanitarium in the western part 

of the state. | 

Her mind became impaired some time 
ago, and in spite of all the efforts of her | 
doctors, she has’ gradually become worse, 
and her case is now considered hopeless. - 

Miss Thomas entered the Perkins institu- 
tion in 1888. She remained there for i6 
yrs., until her physical health comipelled 
her ‘to leave. 

Dr. Anagnos said that Miss Thomas” rec- 
ord was indeed a most wonderful one. The 
last year She was at the school, she showed | 
little interest in nez studiés, and was ad- | 
vised by the director to spend a yeat at 
home. He fears that she will never regain | 
her faculties, and that her brilliant mind 
is gone forever, 

Miss Thomas was a great lover of gym- | 
nasium work, and she acquired muth 
strength from this work. She attained 
great efficiency with her hands, and her 
work with the needle was maryelous., 

She was also a great devotee of fishing, 


and her stories of her fishing. trips are 
very interesting. 
The peculiar feature of the girl’s life was 


her dread of growing cold. She was of a’ 
yery pleasing personality, and she cared 
only for her little circle of friends: 

Her intellectual powers were of a very 
high order, and they seemed to develop 
year by -year, until her mind began to) 
weaken last year. | 
beautiful girl, who has grown up side by 
seyerely on Elizabeth Robin, the other ) 
beautiful girl, who ahsgrown up see By 
side with her at the institution. 


She has missed the companionship whit 
Was such an enjoyable feature of the dail 
life of both the girls. Toward the close ( 
the school year Blizabeth went to see δὶ 
friend, and the meeting was full of path¢ 
in the intensity of feeling which the t 
girls displayed. Edith was the more den 
onstrative, but both were, profoundly a 
fected and, when the hour for partir 
came, each clung to the other as if lot 
to. separate. 

Blizabeth spoke seriously of Bdith’s i 
health,which has been the cause of this ἢ 
terruption in their pleasant intercourse ar 
seemed to realize the gravity of the unfo 
tunate girl’s condition, 

With the 2 younger deaf-blind pupil 
Cora and Marion, Elizabeth is on excellei 
terms, but they cannot fill the piace le 
vacant by Hdith’s absence. At times Blizi 
beth seems to disapprove of their exubei 
ance of spirits and feels called upon to as 
sume the attitude of an elder sister ta 
wards them and to sive them the benefi 
of her observations upon their actions ang 
expressions. Fortunately the 2 girls také 
her advice in good part and are apparently 
always glad of an opportunity for a con- 
yersation with Elizabeth. | 

She has a striking personality and a fing 
physique, She is tall-and well formed witr 
symmetrieal features, erect Carriage an( 
fresh complexion. She -is graceful ani 
dignified in hearing, scrupulously neat i 
person and in dress, good at heart, cheer 
ful in disposition, gentle and refined ii 
manner, 

Wlizabeth has been thoroughly awake t 
every task that has been set before he} 
and has ποῦ been easily daunted by ob 
stacles. 

Blizabeth's mental growth is nowher: 
more evident than in her work in geometry 
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| KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


‘An Afternoon Long to Be Remembered by 
Those Listening to the Exercises at 
. That Institution Monday. 





There was great excitement amongst 
the little folks of this worthy institu- 
‘tion Monday. The Ladies’ Visiting 
‘Committee had arranged to hold a 
reception at 3 o’clock, at which visi- 
tors would be shown the dainty work 
of skilful hands, followed by exercises 
by the children in the hall. Those dear 
little sightless children were just as 
happy in their preparation to receive 
their visitors as if the world, this 
beautiful spring morning with every 
‘living thing bursting the bonds of win- 
ter, was an open book for them to read, 

instead of a dreary blank. Blessed 
‘indeed are those who minister unto 
these afflicted children, bringing the 
glad sunshine into their hearts. 

The Ladies’ Visiting Committee, 
assisted by Mr. M. Anagnos, secretary 
‘and director of the Institute for the 
Blind, and the several ladies in charge 











‘MiSs ELIZABRTH ROBIN, 
ι erkins Institution, who suffers most by the mental failure of ‘her comrade, 
δ Edith Thomas. 


‘of the different halls, received in the 


schoolroom on Day Street, anda large 
company of visitors examined with 
great interest. the work of the pupils. 
All then adjourned to the exercising 
hall where the children were all 
arranged, girls on one side, boys on the 
other. The discipline was perfect. 
Eager as they were to be doing some- 
thing, they were under perfect control 
and only the animation in their bright 
faces showed the restraint they were 
under. 

Gen. Francis P. Appleton presided 
and in a few graceful words expressed 
his pleasure at being there, welcoming 
all cordially. Then a long and varied 
program was presented, number one 
being a Kinder symphony, by the Kin- 
der Orchestra, a band represented by 
all sizes of pupils, showing wonderful 
training and really meritorious execu- 
tion. Number two was a spring song 
by the boys’ class. At the first note 
from the piano they rose with the pre- 
cision of little soldiers and sang sweet 
and clear, about the beautiful world 
around them. Then three little maidens 
all about a size, sat at the piano and 
played a dainty gavotte, they were 
Catherine Kelly, Edna Abbott and 
Nettie Gray. These three little ladies 


will never be lonesome if a piano is 
near. The Rev. W. H. Lyon, Ὁ. D.,| 
was then introduced, and he started to 
address the audience, but the all-com-| 
pelling pathos of that sea of faces on | 
the platform drew him like a magnet! 
to speak loving words of comfort to 
them, and his audience liked him all 
the better for it. He was followed by 
a chorus of girls who sang very sweetly 
about the ‘‘Bees.’’ Then Joseph Re. 

rigo, a little colored chap, sat down to 
the piano and rendered a solo called 
‘“‘Spring’s Greetings.’’ Joseph was 
wildly applauded by his boy comrades. , 
Then three little boys, Ludge Jean, 
Willis Whitcomb and Arthur Tousig- 
nant, by name. sang about the ‘‘First 
Rose of Summer.’”’ They had sweet 
voices and made quite an impression 
with their dainty little song. James 
Ryan came next; quite a big fellow, 

who lovingly caressed his violin and 
played ‘‘Spring’s Greetings,’’ grace- 
fully. Five Kindergarten girls, witha 
little bit of a tot in the centre sang 
agroup of nature songs with pretty 
effect. The little tot recited a few 
|lines and a pathetic incident happened 
at that moment. She had been trained 
to take a step forward on the platform 
before beginning to speak, which she 
promptly did. A beautiful fair-haired | 
girl who was next to her on the plat- 
form detected the movement in an 
instant and laid a quiet restraining 
hand on the little one for fear she 


might step over. The ‘‘little mother’’ 
exemplified again and mind you by a 
blind girl. 
in the writer’s throat. A very bright 
lad, Herbert Brownell, recited ‘‘Pussy 
Willow’”’ clearly and distinctly, after 
which came the grand finale, ‘‘The 
Wind Flower’’ chorus by the school. 
It was an inspiring moment when the 
children massed together sang the 
beautiful words with splendid expres- 
sion. 

A word is due the faithful attendants 
who directed the children’s movements 
and led the exercises on the piano. 
Some of the smaller children were 
plainly wearied, the ‘‘weeest’’ one 
going into dreamland on her faithful 
attendant’s knee. Lucky children 
amidst all your misfortune to be placed 
in such beautiful surroundings, and 
under the care of such devoted men 
and women. 

In an.address reviewing the work of 
the Institution, Mr. Anagnos spoke 
with some feeling about certain state- 
ments of comparison between the work 
here and in England which according 
to him were entirely misleading. Mr. 
Anagnos is a zealous lover, and it hurts 
him to have a word said against the 
institution that he has devoted his life 
to. He fears a re-action of the splen- 
did support he has hitherto been ac- 
corded if people credit these derogatory 
stories, but his fears are groundless, 
the world is constantly. expanding in 
its treatment of unfortunate citizens 
who are in a measure helpless, and 
whether in England or America, the 
afflicted blind will be well taken care 
of. The comparison referred to was 
that of a school in England where, as 
Mr. Anagnos pointed out, only the 
brightest of pupils are received from 
the various institutions of the United 
Kingdom, representing a constituency 
of forty thousand, versus our institu- 
tions here, where all are welcome, 
whatever degree of intelligence they 
may possess. Mr. Anagnos’s spirited 
defence of Massachusetts institutions 
for the blind was well received. by 
| those present and seemed to represent 
| their sentiments on the subject. 


It brought a choky feeling | 
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MISS EDITH THOMAS, 


ee τες ας απ -ἴ5..-ος τ τος τ’ς-....ὕ.0 







ears, in which time she has developed 
h 5. way to rival Helen Keller in in- 
lectual power, Miss Edith M. Thom- 


On one 


of her trips to the city she visited a 
store for the purpose of purchasing 
some goods for a doll’s sailor suit. She 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN. 


as, the blind deaf mute, has become 
mentally ill, and has been placed in a 
sanatorium at Northampton. 

_ Miss Thomas entered the. Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind in South Boston 
In 1888, remaining there until failing 
lealth compelled her to leave school. 
At the institute she made an enviable 
record, 







had never examined boy’s clothing and 
asked permission to examine a Sailor 
suit’ that was on a sample doll. After 
earefully examining the Suit she re- 


turned home and made one exactly 


like it in ever ydetail, without wasting) 


any material in the making. 

A peculiar feature of the girl’s life! 
iwas her dread of growing old, and one 
Oceasion when 516 impersonated the 
character of “Barbara Iritchie,’’ she) 
felt very sensitive. 
decrepit figure embarrassed her so much 


The gray hair and’ 















‘Although it may appear strange to 
d that a blind girl would be inter- 
ed in gymnasium work, yet such was 
case with Miss Thomas, and she 
‘ame deeply interested in the work, 
ich improved her carriage and gave 
it more womanly bearing. No other 
p 


day: 


at the school attained such effi- 

with her hands as did this young 
on and the dexterity with which 
he handled the needle was a marvel. 


BOSTON, MASS.. MORNING GLOBE. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 1905. 
——The annual entertainment of the 
Howe memorial club of the Perkins in- 
stitute for the blind will be given Wed- 
|nesday at the institution hall, 
|Boston. In former years it has been the 
eustom of the club to give plays, last 
year a great success having been scored| 
lin “As You Like Ii,” but it has been 
decided on this occasion to present a 
\miscellanecous musical program. Pupils 
of the school, in which there are many 
‘talented musicians, and post graduates, 
javill furnish a select program, Pest) 





“Miss Thomas’ 
the most striking part of“her character 
and the skilful way in which she used 
her hands was a marvel. 
last year! here she became indifferent in 
3 her study and a recent absence from 
6 could dress dolls with exquisite| her work failed to help her. I fear 
te and in the making of garments!/that her case is hopeless.’’ 


After an extraordinary career of eB have no waste material. 


South | 


that. when the performance was over 
she requsted that nothing be said in 
regard to her part. 

Michael Anagnos, director of the in- 
Stitute, said to a TRAVELER man to; 


persistency was 


During hey 


BOSTON, MASS., AMERICAN. 


BUNDAY, APRIL 30, 1905. 


On Wednesday” Mays, the Howe Memo: 
rial. Club connected with the Kindergarten) 
for the Blind on Perkins street will give 
what will undoubtedly be an exceptionally, 
interesting concert in the school hall on 
Perkins street. The following will take 
MACE: Mr. Charles F. Forrester, tenor ;) 

Henry WW. Mozealous, baritone ;: Mr! 
Theodore Lentz, violinist; Mr. Frank Wea- 


ver, pianist; Everett Davison and Richard | 
Barnard, organists, the two latter. of the, 


school. 


TONDAY, MAY 1, 1906. 
- NST: τ, Ζ 
᾿ΒΒΙΤΗ THOMAS'S MIND FAIA. 


Remarkable Blind Deaf Mute in Se- 
_ rious Condition at Northampton. 
Miss Edith ΔΙ. Thomas, the blind deaf 
mute, after an extraordinary career of 26 | 
years, in which time she has Sevens 
in a way to rival Helen Keller in intellec- 
tual power, has become mentally ill. and 


has been taken to Northampton for treat- 
ment. Miss Thomas entered the Perkins, 
iustitute for the blind in South Boston ἴῃ 
1888, remaining there until failing health | 
compelled ber to leave school. At the in 
stitute she made an enviable record. he 


Although it may appear strange to read 
that a blind girl would he interested in 
gymnasium work, yet such was the case” 


with Miss Thomas, and she hecame deepl: 

interested in the work, which improve 

her carriage and gave her a more: wom- 
anly bearing. No other pupil at the school) 
attained stich efficiency with her hands 
as did this youhg woman, and the dex- 
terity with which she handled the needle 
was a marvel. She could dress dolls with 
exquisite taste and’in the making of gar-) 
ments would have no waste material. On 
one of her trips to the city she visited a) 
store for the purpose of purchasing ‘some, 
goods for a dolls sailor suit. She had 
never examined boy's clothing and asked 
permission to examine a sailor suit that 
was on a sample doll. After carefully ex- 
amining the suit she returned home and. 
made one exactly like it in every detail, 

without wasting any material in the mak- 
ing. | 
_A peculiar feattire of the girl’s life was 
her dread of growing old, and one occa- 


| gion when she impersonated the character 


of “Barbara. ritchie,’ she felt very sen-' 
sitive. The gray hair and decrepit fig- 
ure embartassed her so much that when 
the perforinance was over she requested 
that nothing -le said in regard to her 
part. . Michael Anagnos, director of the in- 
stitute, is reported as saying Saturday: 

“Miss Thomas's: persistency was the most. 
striking part of her character and the skilt 
ful way in which she used hey Tames Was! 

a marvel. During her last year here she 

became indifferent in her study and a re- : 





cent absence from her work failed to help 
her. 1 fear that her case is hopeless.” 
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BLIND BOY 
TALENTED. 
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Friend of Helen Keller 
Visitor in Worcester, 





LIKE HER, ΤΌΘ, HE TS DEAF 
AND ALSO DUMB, 
Is Especially Proficient With 

Tools. 


wer | 





| There is no brighter or more promising 
pupil in the sien institute _for the 























































































| cheerful tem 
perament and an eagerness to learn, 
which have made him popular with fellow 
pupils and teachers. Ὁ Any 
“Tom ig a boy all over,” as Miss Thom- 
as expressed it to a reporter for The Tel- 
-egram, yesterday. SY j 
He is as happy and rollicking, as fond 
of romping in the spring alr, as any boy 
with all his senses. He is never despond- 
ent, neyer complaining, and seems to en- 
joy to the full the world that he 15 In. 
He was born in ἃν small town near Pitts-) 
burg. When two years of age he was 
suddenly stricken deaf, dumb and bling, 
land none of these senses has ever re- 
turned to him, even for a brief time. 
In his fouth year, Helen Keller hid hes 
attention called to him, and protoundly 
| grateful for the wonderful help she had 
received in. the. Perkins institute, and ¢x- 
ger to help another physically handi- 
| capped like herself, she enlisted the aid 
of triends ‘in his. behalf, anda the boy was 
taken to the institute. | 4 
Fe could not walk then, but! assiduous 
treatment and care soon gaye him the 
use of his legs. In the robust-looking lad 
who sat in the parlor of the Thomas 
home yesterday, it, would be hard, indeed, 
to recognize any relation to the pitiful 
little toddler who was received into the 
Perkins institute 14 years ago, ᾿ 
Unlike Helen Keller, who is an intel- 
lectual prodigy, Thomas Springer’s tac- 
ullies have developed along a mechanical 
line. He has shown a remarkable apti- 
tude for tools, and his teachers, quick to 
realize his possibilities, haye given him 
particular instruction in this branch of 
jJearning. He has followed also the same 
course Helen Keller did, and is ἃ profic- 
‘He recently grad- 














SPRINGFIELD, MONDAY, MAY. 1, 1905. 


| The annual reception by the friends, apd 
of the friends, of the Jamaica Plain kin- 
ldergarten for the blind came off last Mon- | 
lday, with fine weather and ‘agreeable ex- 
lercises, mostly ofa musical nature, on the 
part of the 120 pupils, who represent the 
small school of six pupils opened there in 
1887 in a single building, where now there 
are four, and without funds for the cut- 
rent expenses. This was the first kinder- 
garten for the blind in America, and per- 
haps the first in the world in point of time, 
as it Seems to be first now in point οἵ 
guecess. Its effect has been to advance 
the progress of the parent institution 10 
‘the musical training of its pupils at South 
|Boston by at least two years’ time. This 
is done by the early training of body and 
\mind in the kindergarten for the tasks of 
‘the grammar and high school and work- 
shops at the establishment founded by Dr 
Howe, but named for one of the princely 
nierchants of Boston, Col TI. H. Perkins. 
Rey Dt Lyon of Brookline made the cus- 
tomary speech for the occasion and told 
one or two good stories—for example, of 
the little girl in Boston, who, seeing two 
women in the dress of a religious order, 
and being told they were “Sisters of Char- 
ity,” said, “Which is Faith, then, and 
which is Hope?” and. noticing that one of 
them was quite tall, said: ‘How very 
large Charity must be! For the Bible says, 
‘Now abideth Faith, Hope and Charity,— 
these three,—and the greatest of these 15 
Charity.” ” Sea e aaa 

Mr Anagnos in his remarks pointed out 
the well known but not always remembered 
fact that the American schools for the 
blind are generally in SNe of those in 
Burope, many of which have profited by 
the methods and ‘principles first used by 
Dr Howe, 70 years ago; that all blind 
children, whatever their mental state, often 
quite feeble, are in ΔΜ wusetts admitted 











the schools, a τ ΠΟΥ 
ee 0 ces the Maple thaw appears, ᾿ 
done at South Boston; it is because those 
pa ils are haa σθαι ἴον out of the rt 
mass of the blind, 4% happens in England 
‘and elsewhere, where the admissions are 
made after a sort of selection. This point 
‘was made very cléar, and the further 
statement was inade that after visiting al- 
lmost every blind sehool and asylum in 
| Europe and America, Mr Anagnos was 
prepared to say that nowhere are the great 
mass of the blind better taught to be self- 
| Supporting than in the schools of the Per- 
|king institution.—where, after mentioning 
| that in England two-thirds of the blind in 
all the establishments are to-day paupers. 
he added that in the classes graduated 
from the Perkins schools, 50 per cent are 
| self-supporting. 





BOSTON. MASS., EVENING HERALD. 


aan MAY 2s 1905: 
‘DEDHAM YOUNG LADIES ~~” 
GIVE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Lf) 
| me hate ladies of St. Mary's Cath- 
jolie Church gave their second enter- 


itainment in Memorial Hall, Dedham, 
last night. There was an opening cho- 
‘rus ‘by 150 boys and girls; a kinder- 
garten song by 16 little girls; tableaux 
“Innocence,” by Elizabeth Barrett an 
Stephen O’Leary, and “The Flower of 
the Family,”’ by. Lillian Billedeau; reci- 
| tation by May Drumm; concert recita- 
tion, “Ὑπὸ Bridge,’’ by six little girls; 
the sun bonnet girls and straw hat 
|boys, a hit by 20 little people; tableaux, 
‘“Rock of Ages,” by Mary Keelan, 
“Faith, Hope and Charity,” by Kath- 
erine Finn,’ Emily Helmer and Mary 
/Spillane, and “The Old Woman in the 
Shoe,” Ὃν 20 boys and girls; a pretty 
drill, “Our Flag,’ 16 boys and girls; 
|tableau, ‘“Devotion,’’ by Katherine 
Mitchell; piane solo by Edward Ryan 
from the Perkins Institute for the Blind: 
‘a minuet by 25 little misses; a panto- 
“mime, “Angels of Buena Vista” i 
|Miss Mary Klemm and 12 little girls; a 
sword drill by 14 boys; tebleaux, “Queen 
of the Garden,” by 12 little girls, and 
'“Gaing to the Market,” by δ like num- 
ber; “Topsy Turvy,’ featured by 13 
boys and girls; “Toyland,” sung by Miss 
Katherine Finn and a chorus of 16 boys 
and girls; tableau, “‘Minnehaha’s Guests,” 
by six Mttle misses; the baotblaclk 
brigade, 14 boys, a big hit; tableau, “The 
Toilet of the Bride,” six giris, and 
“Good Night,’ by Julia Noonan and 
Rose Smith, and closing chorus and 
tableau, ‘‘Columbia,’’ by Mary McKenna 
and full chorus. 

Misses May Simpson, pianist; Annie 
‘Simpson, ~ violinist, and Elizabeth C. 
Reynolds, cornetist, played patriotic and 
sentimental airs. 


Ξουσνι γχασιοϑ ὰ, 
WW «πὴ 5 


“=k eoneert under the auspices of the 
| Howe Memorial Club, an organization 
affliated with the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind. was given last evening 
| in Perkins Imstitution Tall, South Bos- 


ton. sae ae αὶ 
Boston Daily Globe. | 
AON, ee ἜΣ 
THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1905. 
“ΒΥ HOWE MEMORIAL CLUB. 


| Concert of Rare Excellence Given. 
Last Evening in Place of the Usual 
Shaksperlan Play. ς 
The new hall in the Perkins institu- 
tion for the blind, on Mt Washington, 
South Boston, held a large and fashion- 
able audience last evening at the annual 
entertainment given under the auspices 
of the Howe memorial club. This club 
was organized three years ago, and its 
annual entertainments have been in 
the line of Shaksperian plays, but this 
year a variation was decided upon and 
a concert of rare excellence was given, 
The first number was @ selection by 
the school orchestra of 33 pieces, com- 
prising every known orchestral instru- 
ment, under the direction of Mr Ἐπ- 
ward L. Gardiner. The selection was the 
first movement from the fifth symphony, 
and was rendered in a masterly manner, 
Following this was the rendition of 
“Phe Vision,’ from “‘Hiawatha’s De- 
parture,”” by Mr Henry Edmund Mo- 
zealous, and then Chopin’s “Scherzo, in 
B-flat minor,” by Mr Frank V. Weaver. 
“The Schoolmaster Beaten’ was the 
| yeading by Mr Hyerett Davison and this 
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was followed ΒΥ Mendelssonn ἙΠΤΆ, “ir 
| With AN ar ΤΗΣᾺ * sung by Mr 
| Charles Β΄, Forrester. rst t 
concluded with a gavotte from 
Holberg Suite,” by Grieg, rendered by 
the string orchestra under the direction 
| of Mr Gardiner. f 
| “The IMsherman,” a duet for tenor 
|and baritone. was the opening number 
of the second part, and was given by 
Messrs Forrester and Mozealous. Liszt's 
“Polonaise in C Minor” was played by 
Mr Weaver, followed by two of Rubin- 
stein's selections by Mr Mozealous; a 
reading, ‘‘When the Train Cotes in,” 
by Mr Davison; “Parting’’ and ‘Spring's 
Blue Eyes,” by Mr_ Forrester, and the 
concludingnumber. Whiting’s ‘Postlude 
in G, for the organ,” by Mr Richard 
Barnard. 

The proceeds of the concert will be 
devoted to the fund for the adyvance- 
ment of the club. 
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We have at hand two of the most 
elegantly gotten up and most fully il- 
lustrated of all the annual reports that 
come to our desk—that of the Perkins 
(Boston) Institute for the Blind and 
that of the New York Inst. for the 
Deaf. Bystudying the fine cuts in Mr. 
Currier’s report one can follow the 
pupils through almost every detail of 
their school life—and a thoroughly 
organized, wholesome, stimulating life 
it appears to be. We used to think 
[that our Minnesota and Wisconsin 
friends held the record for jaw-break- 
ing names in their list of pupils, but 
New York seems to beat the band in 
this line at present. It is certainly an 
efficient agent in the process which 
Mr. Riis has so aptly termed ‘‘The 
Making of an American.” 

Mr. Anagnos, as nsual, gives much 
more than a report—a series of inter- 
esting character sketches, dissert- 
ations on educational topics, etc. We 
notice that Miss Elizabeth Robin has 
grown into areally beautiful young 

woidan, judging from her portrait, 
and has developed a lovely character 
as wellas a fine mind. With entire 
frankness the report admits partial 
failure in the case of the latest blind- 
deaf pupil on account of her violent 
temper. Iam sorry, but I am afraid I 
should be far from amiable myself if 
I had to get along in this world with- 
out either eyes or ears. 
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'$500 LEGACY FOR. 
_‘ TOMMY STRINGER 


Gee ae who, although deaf, 
ind, has shown τὰ i 
tellectuality and has been termed Say 
Ἔδει ἐν oy in the world.” kas for σπατ- 
dian Michacl Anagnos, director of the Per 
{ding ἢ isnos, director of the Per- 
[ton Institute for the Blind in South Bos- 

Young Stringer is being edu 
I cated there. 
ae Was reeently bequemen $500," and, 
eing eighteen years old! the Probate Court 







named Mr. Anagnos as his | i Β 
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The clr- | 
re eee ted to him and he | 


easant trehturs of the Meet 
ere 


ursday Morning Club "ἢ 


Hetacoes ἘΣ the programme 
memory of Dr. Samuel G. 
rulia Ward Howe was| 
. During the meeting, 
the Dorchester Woman’ 5) 
yed the accompaniment | 
Hymn of the Republic,” in 
; 5. Cora Τῷ. West of) 
ding from ‘‘American | 
Dickens, giving the part 

Με ‘Anagnos, who is the son-in- 

) ae described the present | 


orches- 
eS from ‘that institution 
50 interesting musical selec- 
er were two NASI humbers, in 
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me one, a bequest of $500 
in helping 1 him along. Tom-. 
c old and the money could 
ad til he is 21 unless a guar- | 
EDD: inted. The situation was 
o Tommy and he readily 
ve a guardian appointed 
named. Mr Anagnos as his 
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Bay falas ἰν of Raith 
“who was brought here to the | 
sanitarlum from the Perkins) 


on for the Blind, will be glad 
ον. that her present — ΤΕΣ ΘΈΩΝ 

ΟΥ̓ ὃ. possible recovery from, 
5. which at one time threat-| 
danger her! mind. Ἔ ἢ 
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el, Be ς 1: | 


Dir ector τς of Perkins Institu-' 
tion Appointed by Court—Re- | 
_markable Invention of Boy. 

7 ἐπ ΠΗ Χ ΠΑ , 


Tommy Stringer, who, though deaf, 
dumb and blind, is called by experts 
the most wonderful boy in the world, 
has a guardian, Michael Anagnos, the 
director of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind in South Boston, who has been 
am important factor in developing the 
boy's. abilities, was “yesterday appointed 
to the position by Judge Grant in the 
Probate Court. 

The appointment was made By Sie 
‘Court on 8 petition filed by Mr. 
Anagnos himself, who stated that in 
view of the fact that the boy has 
several hundred dollars in his \qwn]| 
name, which has been subscribed for 
him, that he have a caretaker wha, 
‘should look out for his iriterests. The 
Jad has no relatives, 

Tommy Stringer was born July 3, 
1886, and the ein period of his life 
with the excention of his first four years 
and a half has been spent inside the 
‘walls of the beneficent South Boston 
institution. Of recent years, despite his 


tremendous handicap from birth, vhe} 
has shown the. most remarkable quali- 
ties of mind. In electricity especially, 
she has performed feats far beyond the| 
ability of adults who are in possession 
of all their normal faculties. He has” 
made inventions that would put to 
shame many of the so-called leaders} 
among electrical engineers, and his) 
teachers at the institute have declared 
him to be the brightest scholar who 
ever came under their observation, 
Mr. Anagnos qualified as guardian by 
furnishing a bond in $1000. Ϊ 


BOSTON. MASS., ADVERTISER. 
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” Judge Grant of the probate court yester- | 
day appointed Michael Anagnos secretary 
and director of the Perkins Institution for | 
the Blind, guardian of fhomas Stringer, | 
an inmate of the institution for the past 
4 years. Stringer, who is deaf and dumb 
as well as blind, was born July 3, 1886, and) 
formerly lived in Pennsylvania. So far as) 
is known, he has no relations now living. | 
His portrait appears in the annual report 


‘of the institution for the current year. iA) 


legacy of something like $500 has been left) 
to him, and the appointment of a guardian 
Was deemed advisable Hime the’ circum-) 
_Stances. 


Saturday, May 6, 1905. 


HOWE MEMORIAL CLUB. 


The Boys of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind Give Concert Instead of 
Usual Shakespearian Play. 

The new hall in the Perkins insti- 
tute for the blind on Broadway hill, 
held a large and fashionable audience 


Wednesday evening at the annual en- 


tertainment given under the auspices 


of the Howe Memorial 
club was organized three years ago, 
and its annual entertainments have 
been in the line of Shakesperian 





INQUIRER. 


club. This | 


| 


cellence was given. ga 


‘the school orchestra 
comprising every known 


Edward L. Gardiner. 


‘plays, but this year a variation was 


decided upon and a concert of rare ex- 













‘The first number was. 

of 33 pieces, 
orchestral 
instrument, under the direction of Mr. 
The selection 
was the first movement from the fifth | 
symphony and was rendered in a 
masterly manner. Following thi 
was the rendition of “The Vision” 
from “Hiawatha’s Departure,’ by Mr. 
Henry Edmund Mozealous, and then 
Chopin’s “Scherzo in B-flat Minor,” 
by Mr. Frank V. Weaver. “The 
Schoolmaster Beaten’ was the read- 
ing by Mr. Everett Davison, and this 
was followed by Mendelssohn aria, “If 
With All Your Hearts.” sung by Mr. 
Charles F. Forrester. The first part 
concluded with a gavotte from “The 
Holberg Suite,” by Grieg, rendered by 
the string orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gardiner. 

“The Fisherman,” a duet for tenor 
and baritone, was the onening num- 
ber of the second part, and was given 
by Messrs. Morrester and Mozealous. 
Liszt’s “Polonaise in C Minor” was 
played by Mr. Weaver, followed by 
two of Rubinstein’s selections by Mr. 


Mozealous; a reading, “When the - 
Train Comes In,” by Mr. Davison; 
“Parting” and “Spring’s Blue Hyes,” 


by Mr. Forrester, and the concluding 
number, Whiting’s ““Postlude in G, for 
the organ,” by Mr. Richard Barnard. 

The proceeds of the concert will be 
devoted to the fund for the advance- 
ment of the club. 


pail at ihe, cea attained 5 h 
ΠΥ with her hands as did this v 
roman, and the dexterity th 
a handled the needle. was a L 
She could dress dolls with ex 
taste and in the making of gar nts 
would ee no vaste material a 


periaission to examine a eae ‘suit a 
was on a sample doll. After carefully 
i> mining the suit she returned _ ᾿ 
and: made one exactly like it in eve 
detail, without wasting any material 7 
‘the making. 





















avenue with a tla in order to” 


6 Inhabitant out them,” _ 
οἵ 250 Newbu y y etree associate” era of ih 


he d re { emphatically a ‘day or so after, | and 
he xpressed herself. as) she did, because she be-- 
t ay a shock necessary ἴο arouse the rich” peo- 





ἔθ. οἱ cha rity “of her: sata 
ν ee a Frothingham of the old Brooks 
ed Wrothingham family, of blue Ge, oun 
ry day questioned. ; = 
Founded the Kindergarten 


δ Into a kindergarten in- the South End 
istble 1 found my way next, and there I heard 
the teacher telling the children that but 
for the practical, proad-minded' efforts ot 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw (who was an Agas- 
siz), who she said was probably one of 
ithe most charitable, as well as one of the 
wealthiest women in Boston, there might 
acon treet home of never have been any kindergartens in 
ton, the cook was thig city, for she 1t was who not only 
introduced the system and got it estab- 
lished here, but until that was done, 
maintained a number of schools for poor 
προς desk lay some pa- children, for years, at her own expense, 












larkness, Seon us 






see fit to act. andy ‘tals 
πο τ ποῦν, Ἶ 


Novel Entertainment 


{ Piece down: Marlboro street, home- 
Εἰ ward bound, I passed little” Mrs. ‘William 
CG. Endicott, ZJr., by the side’ of) her’, ὩΡΕ, 
᾿ς “husband. 

As Mrs.. Endicott, who was a ‘Miss 
ihoreant from Washington, if ay mistake 
not, passed” swiftly homeward, 
from her conversation that sh Eee oe 





up into the Mbrary 
home of Lieu- 





es ἀΑβαν, sale in 
she recently threw 
‘public, f tool 

My lene ale Laene ἘΠ ΘΟΡΕ ΡΥ Ἐπ τε τ me 
to see Miss Clara BH. Sears at her home 
in Groton, thinking hard of some noyel 
entertainment to add to the long Mst ‘she 
||has planned and carried out for some 
notably worthy. charity, and there came 
to my mind the noble work of Mrs. Louis 
| Agassiz, the great benefactor of Rad- 
celiffe College and womankind | in: general. 


Helpful Mrs. Howe | 


I needed not to ring ‘the. bell. at the 
treet,’ ‘for. had 
'I not been there before an at in the 
ing large parlor on the ‘second floor front and) 
{there all alone by myself in the big room, 
_ with little Mrs. Julia Ward) Howe by 






on “her “home to the 






Miss Dorothy Forbes Gives ᾿Βουπέ!- 


lealt with the life of those: awaiting the time when t the city’ would, 





\square, as to 
‘shadow of ΤΥ 


her own particy ar invalid, 

‘ters from the — a! white-c 

ἃ Boston h 7 G 
ae aie attractive “nl 

L Ὧν, “to! Mrs, - poke (τ 


present, 






Friends of the “afflicted a 


' Back into ‘Commonwealth ' ‘avenue 11 
jsurely strolied,‘“and’ through the o ne 
‘windows of Mrs. “ben ale ἐρετοῖν " 













fee line of Garuiagen ᾿ i 
lowners to leave the house, having testi-- 
fled their approval ‘of “Mrs. Stanwood’s 
sweet charity for the! Déat: 
in Allston. ~ 

On the sunny front ‘steps ot Mee! Liy- 
‘ingston Cushing's elegant home ‘@ mon- 
grel dog\had gone to sleep, and when 
some children sought to tease it and drive 
it away a white-capped maid came to the 
door and bid them scamper away. 

Thus did I learn the true friend of 
animals who has identified her interests 
with those of the Animal Rescue League, 
land who can never’ turn away bigir' 
dog or cat or see one suffer. 






























- fully ‘ ἀν i 
| But time was pressing, 501 ᾿πποβίδηξα-. 
‘tlously wedged ‘myself. in between two 
cabbies and their carriages, close to the, 
‘boulevard on Commonwealth avenue, and 
learned much. x 
| First that the young an with gray 
hair and the trim little figure who walked 
with. such*a brisk and business- like man- 
mer was Miss ‘Dorothy Forbes, who 15. 
called the most popular girl in tow 
is the president of the Vincent Club, and 
‘the most generous and Pelt dbritieha 
of the younger element.. Under her ef- 
forts and hard work the Vincent He 
pital is thousands of. dollars the ric’ 










5 of (iaane appearani 3 
tdetyinie mages by in’ oy aan 
attracted my ‘attention. ; 

“There goes Mrs. Ames,” the. : 
faced cabby to him of the treckled. 5 
“They do tell me the Governor left Ι 
‘a millionairess, and she take e of 








‘half of North Easton, where she lives” 
summers. ᾿ Runs. a gymnasium for Bee 
children, and an ‘Oliver Ames Club’ for 
the boys.” eh 

Mrs. Wolcott Visits Sick Oy 


number two acquiesced with 





Wolcott, Sr., ‘on her way to a | Heke ‘friend, 
wafted behing her the odor of the sweet 
|peas she carried—a riot of color 5 
[μὲσ black gown. ὟΣ 
I stooped and picked up. a little 
|tablet that lay at my feet. It 
lscribed in a fine ladylike hand: 


Host of Real: Workers 


“Patronesses: Mrs, Charles AP 
ter, Mrs. Alfred R. Weld, Mrs. W. | 
‘Endicott, Jr., Mrs. J. M.” BY a 
Mrs. George A. O. Ernst of J: 
‘Plain, ‘Mrs. Ezra Thayer, Mrs. Wi 
F. Wharton, Miss. Gertruds Sampson = 
Marlboro ~ street, Miss Florence Lyman, 
Mrs.’ Stephen H. Bennett and a 
ard Thayer.” Se 

N. B.—Al weal workers in charit ἝΞ 




















cause, 
‘Here: i ‘the newer, 


Here, said I is another answer to” my 
problem. i 

Icounted up 27° charitable soclety τ yom- 
en as 8. result οὗ one hhour’s rambl ° and 
research. — 4 ὺ 

Up in Horticuttural Hall, 
fashionable — 4 
a ‘hundred, 
some who- 


OQ 





wy force f "Wednesday 

ightful concert 

erkins Institu- 

spices of the Howe 

1 Club. The programme con- 
the following announcement: 
‘The ewes of the Perkins Institution 
self-helpfulness. The Howe Memo- 
i up, under the auspices of which 
rtainment is given, ἐπὶ proved 

pe Ee Selt-helptul Three 

ago a fund was s ed that the 
ΠΛΌΟΝ have the means, whenever 
of-its members left school, to loan 
um of money sufficient for the pur- 
» of the necessary tools or ee | 





‘ “The Vision, ἢ 
watha’s Departure,” Henry Ed-. 
Mozealous;: Chopin S scherzo in B) 

Oe, Frank V. Weaver; Charles 

“The Schoolmaster Beaten,” ) 

iv nett. Davison; Mendelssohn's aria, 
with All Your Hearts,” C. Εἰ. For- 

ter and Mozealous; ~ Liszt's polon-) 

ere suite, String orchestra; Ga-) 
bussi’s ‘‘The Fisherman,’’ Messrs. Fo 

aise | and Mazealous; Liszt’s polon- 
in Ὁ minor, Mr. Weaver; Rubin- 

s ‘The Dream” and ‘““Yearnings,’’ 

WMonealous, Mr, Waterman; read-| 

‘When the Train Comes in,” Mr. 


; Ries’ “Parting” and “Spring” 's| 
es,’ Mr. Forrester; Whiting's| 
tlude in‘G, “Organist Richard τοῦ 
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THe Parkins REPORT. 

THe Report of the last ended an- 
nual period of the Perkins Inst. for 
the Blind at Boston, Mass., has 
reached my private address by the 
courtesy of the Director, and [ have 
not been disappointed in the amount 
of satisfaction that the voluminous 
document affords, by its annual 
visits. The good people among whom 
this great institution has grown up 
have refined and cultivated them- 
selves in so many directions, that 
their very liberality has grown into 
a passion, and they support their 
noble foundation for the blind with 
a generosity that might be thought 
to have some possibilities of danger 
in its very exuberance. 

The statistics of the institution are 
exacting in their demands on the 





attention of the reader to get atthe 
exact meaning attimes. The number 
of inmates classed as blind are 
neatly three hundred; but we are 


attendants, and workmen, so that 
it does not appear without some care 
just how many pupils are in the 
charge of the school. The income 


thing approaching a third ofa 
million. Such aggregates of funds 
would be thought to suggest the pos- 
sibilities of extravangance, if not of 
less tolerable uses, and would be 
rather calculated to check the pro- 
fusion of gifts; but fortunately for the 
wishes of the management they seem 
to excite the benevolence of the con- 


gifts and lagacies and other forms of 
liberality, and still the school asks 
for more, and it gets it, and doubt- 
less uses it wisely and well, and is 
doing a wonderful work with it. The 
less fortunate institutions have the 
opportunity of illustrating what is 
no secret, that it is not money alone 
that constitutes the strength of a 
great institution, and in many of the 
schools, results are coming every 
year, that to be of real service to the 
blind, the means at the disposal of 
the schools, are not by any meansthe 
most important consideration. 

The Perkins is one of the great in- 
stitutions that are repudiating the 
trades and substituting manual train- 
ing as an educational element rather 
than a commericalasset. The policy 
sounds well on paper but it will 
doubtless require time to show how 
wise is the pedagogy that has sug- 
gested the change. It would seem to 
be a very necessity that the pupils 
on leaving the schools should be able 
to get to work without much delay, 
and without an apprenticeship to 
some trade. Then, where are 
the shops where such an apprentice- 
ship could be had for blind work- 
men and women? One would think 
that if the schools fail to confer these 
advantages, they will never be en- 
joyed unless in exceptional instances, 
for which no arrangement need be 
made for it makes itself. 

The Perkins made a large exhibit 
of articles at the L. P. Exposition at 
St. Louis last Summer, and the 
Director was and is always a_ distin- 
guished figure at the biennial meet 
ings of the Asson. of Instruetors of 
the Blind. His extensive learning, 
varied accomplishments and fine ad- 
dress give him a well merited esteem 
that commands great influence and 
universal recognition at home uot 
more than abroad. His library of 
14,000 volumes on the subject of the 
blind and their education is the 
largest in the world. 


told that these are pupils, teachers, | 





from all sources seems to be some-| 


stituenecy to increasing expression 1n | 












chool for the Blind. 


The trustees of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, in 
the seventy-third annual report of the in- 
stitution for the year ending Auz. 31, 1904, 
say that the school has been managed with 
assiduous care and commendable efficiency, 
that the objects for which it was estab- 
lished have been pursued with constant 
diligence and gratifying success, and that in | 
many respects the year noted has been one 
of the most satisfactory in its history. 

The report points out that the system of 
instruction and training has met with care- 
ful re-adjustment in recent years, and that 
now every effort is made to develop the 
physical powers and cultivate the minds of 
the pupils at the same time. It calls parti- 
cular attention to the value of physical 
training in the education of the blind, and 
it. regards the gymnasium as one of the 
most important features in the plan of in- 
struction in the institution. ] 

Manual training here has been pursued, 
we are informed, with steady application, 





and with a view to develop the brain as well 
as to teach mechanical skill. The depart- 
ments of literature and music have also 


been effectively conducted,and have greatly 


conduced to the welfare of the pupils. 


Treasurer William Endicott’s report 


shows that there was cash on hand on 


Sept. 1, 1903, $46,000.92,"with total receipt, 
for the year of $276,770.42. The total ex, 
penditures and investments were $306,693 0: 
apd the balance in the treasury Aug. 31, 
1904, was $16,078.31. This is in every way 
a commendable showing of the skillful way 
the finances of the institution are managed. 

This, however, does not indicate that the 
school is not in need of further financial, 
aid, as many people have erroneously sup- 
posed, for the annual income which it de- 
tives from State appropriations and from 
the endowment fund is not large enough to 
cover the cost cf carrying on the work of} 
the various departments, and it is shown) 
that the expenditures for the year were 
$76,619.75 and the receipts from all ordinary 
sources were $74,585 55. This, it will bel 
seen leaves a deficit of $2,034.17, although) 
current expenses were reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. This statement indicates 
the need of additional funds for ecarry- 
ing on the institution which the philan- 
thropie should consider. It has had many 
generous benefactors, whose charitable 
efforts are commended in detail in this) 
clearly arranged report of the trustees, 
Frances H. Appleton, William L. Benedict, 
William Endicott, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Charles P. Gardiner, N. P. Hallowell,| 
J. Theodore Heard, Edward Jackson, 
George H. Richards, William L. Richard- 
son, Richard M. Sultonstall and S. Dothan 
Thorndike. 

The report of the devoted Minectont 
Michael Anagnos is comprehensive and 
highly interesting, and the allusions to not- 
able pupils are full of food for earnest 
_ thought. 


--- -- --. πῦνενος----: 
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The trustees of the Perkin 
Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, in the seventy third 
annual report of the institution say 
‘that the school has been managed 
with assiduous care and commendable 
efficiency, that the objectsefor which 
it was 








established bave been, 
pursued with constant diligence and) 



















son one of the most ‘patlstactory in 
its history, he report points out 
that the system of instruction and 
training has met with careful 
re-adjustment in recent years, and 
that now every effortis made to 
develop the physical powers and 
cultivate the minds of the pupils at 
the same time. It calls particular 
attention to the value of physica) 
training in the education of the blind 
and it regards the gymnasium as one 
of the most important features ip 
the plan of instruction in the 
institution. Manual training here 
bas been pursued, with steady 
‘application, and with a view to 
develop the brain as well as to teach 
mechanical skill, ~The departments 
of literature and music have also 
been effectively conducted, and have 
[greatly conduced to the welfara of 
|the pupils. The treasurer’s report 
shows that there was vash on hand 
"οὗ forty-six, thousand dollars at begin- 
“ning of year with total receipts for 
| the year of two hundred seventy six 
j}thousand seven hundred seventy 
dollar and forty two cents. The total 
| expenditures and investments were 
three hundred six thousand six 
hundred ninety three dollars and 
three cents and the balance in the 
treasury Was sixteen thousand 
seventy eight dollars and thirty one 
cents. This is in every way a 
commendable showing of the skillful 
way the finances of the institution 
are managed. This, however, does 
not indicate that the schoo] 1s not 
in need of further financial aid, 
as many people have erroneously 
supposed, for the annua] income 
which it derives from State 
@ppropriations and from _ the 
endowment fund is nut large enough 
to cover the cost of carrying on the 
work of the various departments, 
and it is shown that the expenditures 
for the year were seventy six thousand 
six hundred nineteen dollars and 
seventy five cents and the receipts 
from all ordinary sources were 
seventy four thousand five hundred 
eighty, five dollars and ἈΠ five 
cents, This, it will be seen leaves a 
jdeficit of two thousand thirty four 
| dollars and seventeen cents, although 
‘current 6xpenses were reduced to the 
lowest possible figure. This~ state- 
} | ment indicates the need of additional] 
‘|funds for carrying on the institution 
| which the philanthropic should 
᾿ consider. No institution in the land 





































than does this grand institution” fie 
Bebe blind and people οἱ means- can. 
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Η “WORCESTER, (mass.) TELEGRAM. 


SUNDAY, MAY 14, 1905. 


~ORGETFUL 
OF SELF. 


Vorcester Blind Mies 
Jennie A. Partridge. 


IREATLY INTERESTED IN 
NEW WORKSHOP. 


Dies Trusting Hopes Will 
Be Realized. 


The blind of Worcester lost one of their 
best workers when Miss Jennie A, Par- 
tridge died, a short time ago. She was 
greatly interested in the new workshop, 
hnd had work on sale at the rooms cor- 
ner of Main and Benefit streets. 

When the books for the blind were on, 
exhibition at the Free publie library. she 
Was on hand with the others to show the 
public all about them, and made many 
friends. 

Great sorrow was expressed at her 
death, not only by Worcester people, but 
lamong the blind of Boston, with whom 
she was a general favorite. 

The following letter was sent The Tele- 
gram from Boston, telling of the life and 
work of Miss Partridge. 

“Blind from her third year, little Jen- 
‘nie had plenty of reasons for being a sad, 
complaining child, growing into a pa- 
thetic girlhood, and sinking into an em- 
bittered maturity, That she was just the 
reverse of this. that we learn of her as 
a sunny child, shedding abroad the beams 
of light denied to her physical eye, grow- 
ing into a sweet and gentle maiden, beau- 
tiful in character as in face, and ripen- 
ing into an earnest, helpful, skilful wo- 
man, forgetful of self in her efforts to 
make life easier for others, shows how 
brave and strong her spirit was and how 
it triumphed over bodily disabilities and 
claimed its rightful place in the world. 

“After graduating from Perkins insti- 
tute, she continued her education, becom- 
ing a highly cultivated woman, 


a Deep Thinker 


and a good writer. Gne after one, her 
whole family passed on, leaving her alone 
to struggle for her support. 

“Too modest and retiring to dream that 
her intellectual gifts were such as should 
earn her a living by her pen. she wrought 
with her hands, doing her work so beau- 
tifully that it was hard to believe that 
touch was her only guide. 
| “Tt was through this wonderfully per- 
‘fect handiwerk of hers that we first made 
her acquaintance in the fall of 1902. when 
some of her exquisite work was shown 
in the booth at the Mechanies fair, de- 
yoted to the handiwork of blind women. 

“From the time we took that delicate... 
skilful hand in ours and looked into her 
earnest, tranquil face, she became a 
power in our life, an urgent appeal to us 
to try to help sightless people toward 
self-support. 

“When the Massachusetts association 
to promote the interests of the adult blind 
was formed, the joy of Miss Partridge 
was boundless. She had seen, the necd 
of this movement ever since she Jeft the 
Perkins school and found how cireum- 
Sseribed was her way in life, how meager 
her chance to 

Warn Her Living. 





even by the ceaseless industry for which 
she soon be@®me noted. 


“How Wise and valuable he, 
counsel huis been to "3 eve" 
since we met in the couse ΟἹ 





the adult blind! Who could know as wel) 
as she what should be done and wha! 
mistakes avoided Ter vresence at {πε 
egisiative hearings, her titerviews wit! 
{he members of the Jezgisiature, with th 
governor, with senators, with the commis 
sion, appointed for the blind, and some a 
the leading educators of our state, wer 





all most helpful to the cause to which 
she gave all her energy, her hope, and 
her experience. Wer letters have been a 
constant source of inspiration to us, and 
#nd we shall miss them the rest of eur 
life, 

“Her last words were toward the @s- 
iablishment of a workshop and salesroom 
for the blind in Worcester, and the open- 
ing of the two rooms sat the Orphans 
qtomie for that purpose, gave her great 
lope. 

“When we took our last look at the 
brave sweet face, crovned with flowers 
and with victory, she seemed to assure 
us that her lifelong hopes and aims are 
to be realized. 

“She had lost her nearest of kin and 
had known what it means to be blind and 
homeless before she became a cherished 
se ΕΣ of the Fowler household, and 
her 

Plea for a Home 


for homeless blind women can never be 
forgotten by those who have heard her 
say: ‘It would be kinder to chloroform 
us ‘th: in to put us among the rough peo- 
ple who usually fill the state almhouses, 
If there is nothing for us but a life of 
idleness, how much better to be laid to 
rest “in the lofv green tent whose curtain 
never outward swings.’ ὁ" 

“She has gone from sight, but may we 
not hone that in vassing, she has let 
her mantle fall upon us that some rays 
from her hopeful spirit have entered into 
the hearts of her many friends, making 
them strong to bear forward the work 
which she so loved?” Δ. Ἐ, HL. 

Boston. May 13. 
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"SEEING THE HUB, 
School Children Come From THE 
i Bristol NH)... 
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L | Party of 50 Boys and Girls Having 
a Fine Time of fh 
_ There is nothing slow about the town 
£ Bristol, N H, which has adopted as 
in annual custom, apparently, the plan. 
Mf sending a good-sized delegation of 


its school children to Boston, that their) 
ee may be broadened and their un-' 
a 
















lerstanding enlightened by observation | 
lof the wonders and the artistic beautles 
of a great city. 
| The custom was inaugurated last year | 
at the instigation of Miss E. Belle Cal-)| 
ley, principal of the Bristol public) 
Schools, who at that time chaperoned | 
a party of 34 boy8 and girls, during a) 
day's visit to the Hub. Yesterday she | 
brought a party of about 50, comprising; | 
boys and girls ranging from about 11 tq) 
18 years old, and! an attractive looking | 
band of young folks they were, witl 
absolutely none about their appear: 
ance to indicate that they had not var 





reared in the ¢lassic shades of Harvar 
university, save the delight with whic 
they viewed some of the topographica 
beauties of this city ‘that are usually 
observed with serene complacency b 
children who see them every, day. 





They Came in Style. ἢ prs PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
Miss Calley had as assistants in thd ; (Photograph taken about 1860.) 
or oe Gear riuey/ Miss a osephing ee erest was stimulated in the education οἵ 





Emery and Miss Bernice F. Jebb, also THE PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSA- me plind and much money was provided | 


teachers at Bristol, and Rey Christian| a ntenance of the institution | 
| ‘Groezinger, pastor of the Congrega- Ϊ for the main : 3 
| tignal chron “here.” ‘The party. com: CHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. st this time also, a most Tiere οὔκ 
ΒΕ pit prised a e children . whose parents . Η ( from one 0 ) ais- 
| cared to have them go so far away BY CHARLES F. READ, CLERK OF THE assistance came ἢ ates uke 
aa from home. The excursion is arranged BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. tinguished citizens, Col. 





| on, the plan popularly known as a Ἢ Perkins. He offered to give his 
| duteh treat. , (See Illustration.) daayd 


| They traveled in ‘style, arriving in a ies Tt mansion house and grounds on Pearl 
spécial can in the. forenoon. . They took Among the many beneficent institutions) street as a home for the asylum, provided 














I ΠΕ ΩΣ ose ie seen! Laas in Boston few, if-any, have accomplished that the sum of fifty thousand dollars be 
started out to see the sights, visiting) so much for the welfare of mankind as haz gontributed in Boston, which condition was 
in turn the Public brary, where, of the one whose corporate name heads this more than realized in one month. 
Re ge πρσερα au Ou heir ee article. Founded early in the nineteenth In order to arouse public interest to.a 
m ‘ney; the museum of Fine sta: 7) century, it was the-first institution of its greater extent, exhibitions of work, done 
| προς ἘΠΕ ἐπα Ἢ ; perl aeere von, | kind in this country to give a practical edu- py the blind, were held in 811 οἵ the New 
| \Joyed themselves” amid ete “esthetic! GENO to persons deprived of their sight, England and severat of the Western States, | 
oie em ἸΆΤΘΟΙΥ copied, ἀρὰ 8ϑ8 result appropE ee ar ΤΟΙ 
; | : ι ars annually for tw | 
| Bee clic Souths coc ea ici | In the year 1829, the Legislature of Massa- soe Hon τ ον τὶ twelve hundred | 
eet erols Ὃς Fie aa town, far re-| chusetts passed an act for the incorporation dollars annually from Vermont and five | 
They were treated with great hospi- | of the New England Asylum for the Blind, hundred dollars from New Hampshire. 
tality by Uncle Sam's representatives;, the State thus giving its approval toa pro- Harly in the year 1839, the Mount Wash- 
πεν tron. : ae ΟΕ neon tel Soi ject which had its inception im the minds of| ington House on Broadway, South Boston, | 
thoroughly inspected the first-class bat. ὑπὸ youre Boston physicians, Samuel Grid-| which building had been erected a few 
is, where the boys had a e 2D? i i i = 
et ee fone Dis ie] eecvanand tea thoutend Ql #8 Of, 
In the evening the party took a trip But the establishment of the asylum was’ to the trustees in exchange for the 
Hee cis oe Pee aaa ue elon to be delayed for a short time, for both of Ὅς τ ΤΩΣ estate. The offer was accepted | 
and the novelty of strange enyironment. | its founders went to Europe, where they | after careful deliberation and by a special 
| ip ocigck, get back to the hotel till | studied the methods of asylums for the vote of the corporation. 
ΕΣ EE η aera SuEsperes ea SraTT | blind. Dr. Howe’s career at this time was The property, thus a2quired, comprised 
| trip through the stiburbs, ΕΘΗ ane | a most romantic one. He had become in- various buildings and a lot of fifty-five | 
Pt aye On for the pling | | terested a few years before in the Greek thousand square feet of land, and another 
GmntGH imation’ (Sibley. “issca spate fot war for independence, which occurred in lot of twenty thousand square feet of land 
—ristol and well snown to every boy the years 1824 to 1827 and served in the on the opposite side of Broadway. The 
St ΔΕ ΤΉ Spe One arty: ἘΣ eke army as a surgeon. Returning to America, fhimates of the asylum were transferred to 
ΕΙ Newton, and Brookline. ae val ae A solicited aid for the Greeks, who were in, ‘the new homein May, 1839, all of the ex- 
| a idge, see Longfellow’s house and | anger of famine, and whep he had :re-) enses of removal being contributed by 
Be | Soe SS aeeee SA aa turned to Greece he established a colony on’ ἜΝ benevolent citizens of Boston. 
ΠΕΡ m they will take the train for the Isthmus of Corinth. On his way home It was at this time thought wise to con- 
hese are the names of the young | again, hé visited Switzerland and was in nect the name of the great benefactor, 
| ladies and gentlemen in the party, for) France during the Revolution of 1830. . Colonel Perkins, with the name of the in- 
| pacin ceportment entitles them to be so Upon Dr. Howe’s return ‘to Boston, he stitution, and by a vote of the trustees the 
tyra Robingon!. Eaniund Cyr entered at once into the organization of the corporation became the ‘‘ Perkins Institu-| 
Dani apanactine Re arabtiiaon asylum, and it opened its doors in the au- tion and Massachusetts Asylum for the, 
essie Gilman, rind Olea tumn of 1832. “So interested did the public Blind,” and the community knows it today | 
pevee earege ΘΡΟ ΘΕ ΗΕ οι become at this time in the project that large py that name, with the exception of the 
eee Arthur Stolworthy fairs were held for its benefit, one in Bos- change of one word. In 1877 the word 
aor Whipple Ralph Stolworthy | ton and the other in Salem, the latter one School was substituted for the word Asy- 
Y pose Pray Ralph Pope . \ being conducted by ladies of Salem, Marble- lum, in accordance with the wish of Dr. 
‘Jefe Stanley Spencer | | 











κι a | head and Newburyport. By this means, | Howe, expressed before his death. 














The Perkins Institution still occupies 
its commanding site on ancient Dorchester 
Neck,and still continues its humane work as 
laid ont by Dr. Howe, although in a greatly 
enlarged degree. Since Dr. Howe’s death, 
in 1876, the director of the school has been 

jhis son-in-law, Michael Anognos. 

The pupils of the school are naturally 
taught such studies and trades as are read - 
ily and thoroughly acquired by the blind. 
As they acquire a strong love of music, that 
'study is one of the principal ones, and not 
only are good musicians graduated from the 
school, but many are taught the more 
‘homely accomplishment of piano tuning. 
Another important branch is the printing 

‘of books for the blind. This was first 
‘undertaken many years ago, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Howe, and so great has been 
‘the progress made by means of ingenious 
| devices, that a large library has been pub- 
‘lished, including many standard works. 

| Among thetrades taught are chair seat- 
ing, the manufacture of mattresses of ever y 
description and door mats. These and other 
products form so large and varied an assort- 
‘ment that for years a store’ in Boston has 
| been devoted to their sale, 

In closing, it is interesting to record that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, widow of Dr. Howe, 
and beloved of all Boston, is still with us 
in a happy and useful old age. At! this 
present writing, she has just addressed a 
large audience in Boston on the topic, 
‘* Women in the World.” 
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graduating exercises of the Per- 
fs institution at South Boston, the great 
assachusetts/school for the blind, will 
be held at the Boston theater Tuesday, 
June 6, beginning at 8 o'clock in the al't- | 
‘ ernoon. Francis Henry Appleton will pre- 
| side. The program is meant to illustrate 
| the scope of the school work. The kinder- 
| garten children will exemplify “Game hour 
lin the kindergarten.’ and Rey Nicholas 
| Van der Pyl will tell of the work of that 
“department and its needs. Girls of the 
| graduating class will give an exercise 
in English history, the subject being “The 
rise of the Commons’; boys of the class 
| will present an exercise in physics, on 
“Sound.” There will be an exhibition of 
“educational gymmastics” by a class of 
| girls, and of military drill by a class of 
boys—there is no other place where mili- 
tary drill could be so innocuous, The mu- 
sical part of the program is of uncommon 
interest, of course. It is the orchestra of 
the school which will take this, and it 
has been much admired. The first moye- 
ment from Schubert’s symphony in B 
minor will be given, and the minuet from 
| Haydn’s symphony No 2 in D. The “Tin- 
‘der’ orchestra will present Lachner’s Kin- 
| der symphony, Gounod’s St Cecilia hymn 
will be rendered in a song, by Miss So- 
| phia J. Muldoon, accompanied by a class 
of girls. Mr Appleton will present the 
| diplomas to a graduating class of seven, 
| two girls and five boys. — 


WORCESTER (MASS,) GAZETTE. 


i 





THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1905. 

Many Worcester people are interested 
_in the work of the kindergarten for the 
blind in Boston, of which there is an 
auxiliary in Worcester. The little chil- 
dren of the institution will play an im- 
portant part in the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Perkins institute, which 
| will be held in Boston theatre, Tuesday 
| afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock. They 
will give an exercise entitled ‘‘Game 
Hour in the Kindergarten,” illustrated 

by modelling games and songs. 
The kinder orchestra will play a sym- 
phony by Lachmer. Rev Nicholas Van 


All give an address. ‘There 
} seven graduates in the class 
who will receive their diplomas from 
Hon Francis Henry Appleton, Some 
of the members of the Worcester aux- 
iliary are planning to attend. 
ee ee 


Boston Transcript 


FRIDAY, MAY -26, 1905 


THE WORK OF BLIND STUDENTS 


Progress is the watchword at the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, where there 
{s no standing still in educational methods. 
This will be abundantly proved by the 
commencement exercises of the school, 
| which will be held in Boston Theatre on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at three o’clock. 
| The programme offered for this occasion 
ΤΡ one.of unusual merit, combining features 
which illustrate the work of the school in 
| its various aspects. The kindergarten de- 
partment will be represented by an exer- 
cise entitled ‘Game Hour in the Kinder- 
| garten,”’ and Rey. ‘Nicholas Van der Pyl 
| will speak upon the needs of the little 
school. The other pupils will appear in 
an exercise in English. history and one in 
physics. The musical numbers on ‘the pro- 
gramme are of surpassing excellence. The 
orchestra, which has won such well-de- 
served commendation, will play two selec- 
tions from symphonies by Schubert and 
Haydn. An exhibition of educational gym-~- 
nastics will be given by a class of girls 
and a military drill. by the boys. There 
| will be seven graduates who will receive 
| their diplomas from Hon, Francis Henry 
Appleton, the presiding officer, Tickets 
| may be obtained at the salesroom for the 
blind, No. 383 Boylston street, Boston, or 
at the institution in South Boston. 
See 
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{tional gymnastics wipe give a 
ΠΕΣ of girls and a military PIM be the 


|: There are seven graduates who will re- 
| ceive their diplomas from Hon. 
| Francis Henry Appleton, the presiding 
officer. Tickets may be obtained at the 
salesroom for the blind, 283 Boylston 
street, or at the institution. 


BOSTON DAILY 
ADVERLISER, 
MAY 27, 1905 


AN INTERESTING OCCASION, 


The people of Boston and its vicinity are 
always glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of witnessing the work of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, as shown 
by the commencement exercises of the 
School, which will be held this year in 
the Boston theatre on June 6, at 3 p.m. 

Among the attractive features which ap- 
pear on the programme are exercises by 
the little blind children, illustrating “Game 
Hous ie Be Kindergarten,’ by the girls 
n nglish his y γ΄ th 5. in 
ee ΤΟΥΣ and by the boys in 
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promise of 2 
Symphonies by 


assured by the 
orchestral selections from 
Schubert and Haydn and 
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address upon the w 
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school, 
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Their Part in Commencement Exer- 
cises to be Held June 6. 


The little sightless children of the 
kindergarden for the blind play an im- 
portant part in the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Perkins institution, which 
will be held in the Boston theatre, Tues- 
day afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock, and 
the opportunity of seeing these happy 
little folks in their play is eagerly em- 
braced by friends of the school. This 
year they will give an exercise entitled 
“Game Hour in the Kindergarden,’’ il- 
lustrated by modelling games and songs, 
and the kinder orchestra will play a 
symphony by Lachner. Rev Nicholas 
Van der Pyl will give an addres&’ upon 
the needs of the little school, The 
work of the older pupils will be rep- 
resenteds by interesting literary exer- 
cises, musical selections and educa- 
tional gymnastics. There are seven 
graduates who will receive their di- 
plomas from Hon Francis Henry Apple- 
ton, the presiding officer. Tickets may 
be obtained at the salesroom for the 
blind, 383 Boylston st, Boston, or at the 
institution in South Boston, 
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FRIDAY, MAY 26, 1905. 


| PERKINS INSTITUTION 
TO HAVE EXERCISES. 


| Boston Theatre will open its doors to 
the friends of the blind on the after- 
noon of June 6, at 3 o’clock, when the 
commencement exercises of the Perkins 
Institution will take place. The pro- 
gramme is one of unusual merit, com- 
bining features which illustrate the work 
of the school in its various aspects, 
The kindergarten department will be 
represented by an. exercise entitled 
“Game Hour in the Kindergarten.” and 
the Rev. Nicholas Wander Pyl . will 
speak upon the needs of the little school. 
The older pupils will appear in an exer- 
cise in English history and one in 
physies. ; , 

The musical numbers’are of much ex- 
cellence. The orchestra, which has won 
commendation. will play . two moye- 

| ments from symphonies. by Schubert 
|and. Haydn. An illustration. of ‘educa- 





MAY 27, 1905. 


COMMENCEMENT OF 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 


Blind Students to Appear at Boston 
Theater June 6. 





The commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will 
be held at the Boston Theater on Tues- 
|day afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock. 
| Among the attractive features which 
/appear on the progtam are exercises 


‘by the little blind children, illustrating 
“Game Hour in the Kindergarten,” by 
the girls in English history and by the 
boys in physics. A rich musical treat 
is assured by the promise of two or- 
chestral selections from symphonies by 
Schubert and Haydn and CGounod’s 
“Song on the Hymn to St. Cecilia,” 
which will be sung by Miss Sophia Mul- 
doon, accompanied by a class of girls. 
The Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl will. 
give an a ess upon the work of the’ 
kindergarten, and the Hon. Francis 
Henry Appleton,, who will preside, will | 
present diplomas to the seven gradu- 
ates of the school. Tickets may be 
obtained at the salesroom for the blind. 
883 Boylston street, Boston, or at the 
institution in South Boston. 


Boston Cranscrigt | 











MONDAY, MAY 239, 1905 


PLAYED ON THE NEW ORGAN 


Recital Given by A. Gordon Mitchell to | 
Illustrate the New Instrument at the | 
Perkins Institution for the Blind 


To illustrate the full possibilities of the 
new organ which, at an expense of $11,000, 
has been installed at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, at South Boston, a recital of 
more than ordinary interest was given there 
on Sunday afternoon by A. Gordon Mitchell, 
the English organist. The audience was 
keenly appreciative of the fine programme 
presented, which was as follows: 


Sonata in D minor (four move i 
Andante con moto. f Sener 2 . ee ae Gere 










Air with Variations oe wee 
Chant Pastorale.... τη. Dubois 
Fantasia and Fugue J. 5. Bach 
Spring Song....... ἕ ᾿ς Hollins 


Overture in Ὁ «ὡς ςςς 


.A. Hollins 
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‘ 


2 
2 










Gn these numbers, which were ἱπέου- 
‘spersed with two vocal selections by Miss | 
‘Edith Hodsdon, the beauty of tone which 
_ the organ possesses was shown by Mr. 
Mitchell, who is among the few distinctly 
ehurch organists, An Englishman by birth, 
Mr. Mitchell has had rich experience in his 
chosen profession. He played the first elec- 
trically connected organ constructed and 
was organist at Hope Jones Church, St. 


John’s, Burkenhead, England, for five | 
| 


and richly varied entertainment. The Rev. 
| Nicholas Vander Pyl will urge the claims of 
the kindergarten upon the liberal support of the 
public and the Hon. Francis Henry Appleton, 
the presiding otticer, will give diplomas to the 
seven giaduates of the school. Tickets may be 
obtained at the salesroom for the blind, 383 
Boylston street, Boston, or at the institution in 


South Boston. 











her mind from being impaired, Miss Thomas will 
never regain her mental faculties. 

Miss Thomas was very well up in literature 
and was exceedingly fond of history and tales of 
adventures, too. ) 

_Too bad! for this once beautiful and talented 
girl is a physical wreck and the long years which 
she has spent in study broke her down mentally. 
Her clear mind and deft hands, which were once 
the wonder of the world, are now useless and for 


__  --- 








years; was later for the same length of ser- | 
vice at Holy Trinity, Scarboro, England, 
played at the Cathedral of Bermuda tor | 
Seven years and is at present the organist 

of the Church of the Redeemer, Chestnut 
Hill, Brookline. 


‘MONORED BY CLUB ASSOCIATES ; 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe Tendered a Break- | 
Ἣ fast at the Tuileries 





Mrs.\ Julia Ward Howe, honored the 
‘World over, is especially dear to the New 
England Woman's Club members. To 
‘show their affection for her, as she enters 
upon her eighty-seventh year, a reception 
and breakfast was arranged for today in 
the Tuileries, which was an event of unusu- 
al interest and an occasion of deep pleasure 
to the one hundred and sixty or more who 
‘assembled there. : 

The tables were set in the ballroom and 
prettily decorated with ferns and a profu- 
sion of roses and carnations sent by Mrs. | 
Hecht. The, centrepiece was an oval de-— 
sign in sweet peas and maidenhair, the 
gift of Mrs. Thomas Mack. Baskets of 
forgetmenots were scattered about and 
added much to the beauty of the stately 
apartment, 

Promptly at one o’clock Mrs. Howe took | 
her seat of honor at the head of the com- | 
pany. She appeared not in the least fa- 
tigued after the excitement of last week, | 
‘which culminated in the celebration of her 
birthday anniversary on Saturday. Her 
gown was of pearl-gray moire, with a tiny 
figure of lavender woven upon it and ἃ 
loose front of the same delicate shade id 
which becomes her fair complexion so well. 
“From her neck was suspended a jewelled 
Greek cross and on her head was a white | 
lace cap, making a picture of sweet digni- | 
ty and grace. i : 

On this noble woman’s right hand sat | 





the time being she is left a poor, helpless victim 
of insanity to end her days in a sanitarium. 
Our sympathy goes to her. 


BOSTON, MASS. EVENING GLOBE. 


SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1905. 


Perkins Institution Commencement. 


Announcement is 
tickets for the commencement exercises | 
of the Perkins institution for the blind, 
which will be held at the Boston theatre, 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at 3) 
o'clock, are now ready for distribution 
and may be obtained at the salesroom 
for the blind, 883 Boylston: st, or at 
the institution in South Boston. Among 
the features at commencement will be 
exercises by the little blind children, 
illustrating “Game Hour in the Kinder-) 
farten,’’ by the girls in English history 
and by the boys in physics. | 
treat is assured by the promise of two 
orchestral selections and a song from 
Gounod by Miss Sophia Muldoon, ac- 
companied by a: class of girls. Rev 
Nicholas Van der Pyl will give an ad- 
dress on the work of the kindergarten 
aud Hon Aina Henry Appleton, who 
Ww preside, will ‘present dipl | 
the seven graduates. Reena τὰ 


JAMAICA PLAIN (MASS.) NEWS. | 


made that- the 


A musical 


SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1905. 
KINDERGARTEN EAEKUSES. | 
Nd 


τ τ aoe a 
The little sightless children of the 
Kindergarten for the Blind ' play an 
important part in the commencement 


PORTLAND (ME.) TIMES, 
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SUNDAY, MAY 28, 1905, 7 


= : -.- Ξ — γ' 
EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. | 
Edward Baxter Perry, the blind con- 
cert pianist and lecturer, will give a 
lecture at Mrs. Elwell’s studio, Baxter 
building, next Wednesday evening at 
8 o'clock. 


BOSTON, MASS. EVENING HERALD, 


MONDAY, MAY 29, 1905. | 
IST A ἶ : 


FAMOUS ORGANIST ΑΙ τοι 


THE eee ΠΝ 
A. Gordon Mitchell, one the ἀν 


great English church organists here- 
abouts, played a masterly’ programme 
on the new $11,000 organ at the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind Sunday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock. Mr. Mitchell played 
the first electrically connected organ 
constructed at Hope Jones Church, St. 
John’s, Birkenhead, Png., for five years; 





Holy Trinity, Scarborough, Hng., 5 
years; Cathedral of Bermuda, seven | 
years. He is now at the Church of the 


Redeemer, Chestnut Hill, Brookline 
The following was the programme: 
Sonata, D minor (1) Largo e Maest ᾿ 

(ΟἹ "Allesto, (8) Pastorale, (4) Allearo 
SEL το δι τνονεν νειν νλτον ας Guilmant 

ἢ ΑΔ τὸς enry Smart 
Miss Edith Hodsdon 

-W. T. Best 

H. Dubois 


i 
| 
Ϊ 








ΜΟΏΡ ΤΕΣ 





Chant Pastorale.. 


Rey. Edward Everett. Hale, Ὁ. D., and on 
her left was Mr. Michael Anagnos, the hus- 
band of ther eldest beloved daughter, Julia, 


and the successor of Dr. Howe at the head | 


; of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Others at the head of the table were Frank 


B. Sanborn, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, | 


president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Professor W. G. Ward, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs, ἘΣ. ἘΠ. Hale, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Mrs.. Whiton-Stone, 


exercises of the Perkins Institution, | 
which will be held in Boston Theatre 


‘on Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at 3 


o’clock, and the opportunity of seeing 
these happy little folks in their play is 
eagerly embraced by all friends of the 
school. This year they will give an 
exercise entitled ‘‘Game Hour in the 
Kindergarten,’’ illustrated by model- 
ling, games and songs, and the Kinder 


Fantasia and Mug 
Song Avan ess eee 
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TUBSDAY, MAY 30, 1905. | | 
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Perk.1s Institute for the Βπα. 





Mrs. Hdward Cummings, Mrs. J. H. Hecht, 
| Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, Dr. H. M. Y{illard, | 
| Miss Helen A. Whittier, Miss Homans, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Mrs. Philip N, Moore of | 
St, Louis, Mrs. Lydia P. ‘Williams’ of | 
Minneapolis, and Rabbi Gharles Fleischer. | 
| Rey. J. Ἢ. Cutter, Mrs. Howe’s minister at 
Newport, was also among the guests, 
After the dinner there was speech- 
| making with all sorts of tender words for 
Mrs. Howe and her remarkable life, Not 
the least pleasing part of the programme | 
was the characteristically witty introduc- 
tions by Mrs. Howe herself, who presided. 
There were songs by Miss Liewella Martin, 
verses written by Rev. Charles G. Ames 
and read by Mrs. Ames and a tribute, also 
in rhyme, by Mrs. Whiton-Stone, 

Mrs. A. N. Jewell, chairman of the club's | 
house committee, looked after all the ar- | 
rangements, She was ably assisted by Mrs, 
W. H. Cassie, Mrs. M, A. Weitze, Mrs, J. 
A. Waters, Miss C. B. Kenney and Miss 
Marie A. Molineux. 





THE SILENT WORKER. 





TRENTON, N. J., JUNE, 1905. 





Edith M. Thomas, another blind deaf-mute, 
after a most remarkable life of 26 years, during 
which period she has developed so well that she 
stands second to Helen Keller in intellectual at- 
tainments, has become mentally ill and is now 
in a saintariuni in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Although everything has been done to prevent 





officer. 


Orchestra will play a symphony by 
Lachner. 
Pyl will give an address upon the needs 
of the little school. 
older pupils will be represented by 
interesting literary exercises and fine 
musical selections and an exhibition 
of educational gymnastics. : : 
seven graduates who will receive their 
diplomas from the hand of the Hon. 
Krancis Henry Appleton, the presiding 
Tickets may be obtained at 
the salesroom for the blind, 383 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, or at the institu- 
tion in South Boston. 


The Rev. Nicholas Vander 
The work of the 


There are 


BOSTON (MASS.) TIMES. 


SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1905. 


The Work of Blind Sttidents. £ 

In recent years the work of the Pérkins 
Institution for the Blind has attracted much at- 
tention from educators all over the country. A 
chance to gain a clear idea of the scope of this 
work is offered by the commencement exercises 
of the school which will take place in Boston 
theatre on Tuesday afternoon, June 7,at 3 o’clock. 
Fine literary exercises and musical selections 
of great merit, an illustration of the kinder- 
garten wcrk and an exhibition in educational 
gymnastics will combine to form an interesting 





| class of girls. 

| Pyl will give an adress on the work 

| the kindergarten, and Franci oe 
) Appleton, wh» will preside, will present 


Annount@ment is made that. tickets 
for the commencement exercises of the) 
Perkins. Institution for the Blind, which) 
will bé held at the Boston theater 
Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock, 
are now ready for distribution, and 
may be obtained at the salesroom for! 
the blind, No. 388 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, or at the institution in South Bos- 
ton. Among the attractive features 
which appear on the program are ex- 
ercises by the little blind children, il-| 
lustrating “Game Hour in the Kinder- | 
garten,’’ by the girls in English history. | 
and by the boys in physics. <A rich mu. | 
sical treat is assured by the promise | 
of two orchestral selections from sym-_ 
phonies by Schubert and Haydn, and! 
Gounod’s “Song on the Hymn to Sti] 
Cecilia,” which will be sung by Miss | 
Sophia Muldoon, accampanied by δ᾽ 

Rev. Nicholas Van der 





5 Henry 


liplomas to the seven graduates of the 


school. | 
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Institution for the Blind will be hel 
| Boston Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, 
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OMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
BLIND STUDENTS. 

The commencement exercises of the Perkins 

d at the 

June 

6, at 3 o’clock. Among the attractive features 

which appear on the programme are exercises 


| py the little blind children, illustrating “Game 
Tiour in the Kindergarten,’ by the girls in | 

| Bnglish history and by the boys in physics. 

‘A rich musical treat is assured by the promise 

| of two orchestral selections from symphonies 

| py Shubert and Haydn, and Gounod’s Song 


on the Hymn to St. Cecilia, which will be 
sung by Miss Sophia Muldoon, accompanied 
by a class of girls. The Rev. Nicholas Von | 
der Py] will give an address upon the work of 
the kindergarten, and the Hon. Francis Henry 
Appleton, who will preside, will present 
diplomas to the seven graduates. Tickets may 
pe obtained at the salesroom for the blind, No. 
83 Boylston street, Boston, or at the institu- 
in South Boston. 
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day of the Venerable President 
of the New’ England “Women’s | 
"Club Celebrated at the Tuileries 
Σ᾿ with Readings and Speeches... | 
‘At the Tuileries, yesterday the New | 
jand Women’s Club celebrated the 

d Howe, for 


Ἷ f. .the Perkins In- 
‘ution for the.-Blind, and others ὅτ 


ard, Mrs. Whiton-Stone and Mrs. 


D) . BH. Hale’ was: most compli- 

éntary in his remarks, and when Mrs. 
Howe said she ‘did not regard Grover 
Cleveland as an authority on women’s 
clubs, he interjected: ‘I believe he’s 
mot an authority. on, homes, anyway. ) 
© Miss Liewella’ Martin sang a group of 
gongs. The original poem of Mrs. Howe, 
Gwritten for the Authors’ Club, of which 
she is also president, was read by the 


“when the-exercises were coneluded 
Mrs. Howe stepped to the piano and 
Played, ‘Auld Lang Syne,” while the 





THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1905 . 
ἷ WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Efvorts to Meet Carnegie Library Cifer 

_Recent Notable Additions to the 

Library Collection 

‘Mr. Carnegie’s promise that the sum cf 
| $125,000 shall be put into the hands of the 
trustees of Wellesley when a new endow- 
ment of an equal amount shall have been 
raised, has aroused zealous interest on the 
part of members of the college, past and 
present. Formal blanks have been issuvd 
and others may be obtained of the college 
‘registrar—tfor pledges of money to be paid 





on or before Com 





Unless fee a ed, contributions to [ EGY). AERO dead Plea a 
this fund will go towards the Alice Free- LIKE and ν ἢ] | 
{al Endowment, thus Ϊ «(Ἂν ’ HE ISD οἱ 


as is well kno 
struggle for li 


ression in service 85,5 
larmy. The publish 
‘rows, have presente 
tions on household economics, 


Right Living,’ 





usual interest has 


| Bessie 8S. Smith, 5 ae ie 
just completed her second year aS ΠΌΡΟΥ an tuned to ima, even fora Heian 


| of the Carnegie- 
] wi 

Iowa. 
| grateful for the wonderful he 


NWVor ες sre 


ie f i iP ὺ He could not walk then, hut assi Jduows 
Wl " treatment and care soon gave him Sie 
, : en use of his legs. In the robust-looking Ia 
We : Si ) who sat in the parlor of the Thomas 
cena τον home yesterday, it) would be hard, i 


e 8 8 ἣ | 
Visitor in Worcester, teege de, ietal i ere 
















ement Day, June 27, 


ay 


|man Palmer Memor'! 
| serving a double purpose of good to the 
| college. One generous pledge of $10,000 has A , Ὁ ‘ 
already been received. The students are, ND ALSO DUMB. 
evineing their enthusiasm in good earnest 
by contributions of sums which they ‘them- 
selves have earned since the announce- 
| ment of the Carnegie ea ΣΝ 4 ἕ ἰ 
The college librarian, ss Caroline F. | E Π ae ν 
Pierce, reports several interesting recent δ specia y Proficient W ith 
additions to the Mbrary collection. The 
| university of Chicago has presented to 
‘Wellesley a complete file of the first series Tools 
‘of the decennial publications issued in le 
honor of the completion of the first ten 
years of its existence. From Miss Ellen 
Cc, Stone of Bast Lexington, Mass., there 


ee 





There is no brighter or more promising 


| has been received a time-wo-n little volume, 
‘hong since out of print—Dr. Samuel G. pupil in the Perkins iastitu 
Howe's ‘History of the Greek Revolution”; blind, Boston, than Mead. αι for the 


wn, no reform movement nor Springer. who has beer Vf 
perty ever made an appeal in Ruth Thomas, one of eo Laewees Fea 


vain to Dr. Howe and his gifted wife, Juila institute at her ho Ἢ ‘ 
Ward Howe, but this Greek uprising was Worcester, seyeral sac 20 Home street, 
one of the great Gatpuslasm Of MAA x 5 Afflicted like Helen Keller with Ν. 

early manhood,. which, found: praGhica! eer plete lack of speech, sight and nacre 


urgeon in the Greek 
er, Whitcomb and Bar- 
d two of their publica- 
“The Art of 
> by Mrs, Hilen H. Richards 
te of Technology, and “The 


like her, too, he possesses a cheerful tem-. 
perament and an eagerness to learn, 
whi¢h have made him popular with fellow 
pupils and teachers. ; 

‘Yom is a boy all over,” as Miss Thom- 


| of the Institu 

“Woman Who Spends,” by Bertha J. Rich- as expressed 11 to a reporter for The Tel- 

-ardson. A special interest for Wellesley egram, yesterday. 

|‘Alumne is attached to the books, owing | He ts as happy and i char 

to the fact that the junior member of the laf ssoraptnge Τα ἐμὰ Siete beet 

| publishing firm js Miss Mary Barrows, with all his senses. He is never despond- 

Wellesley, 1890, who, so far as is known, buts never δ ρα laluiniic) aie pe 

is the only alumna engaged in the business joy to the full the aT that hei ee 

‘of book publishing. A library report of an- He was born in a smal) town near Pitts- 
been received from Miss burg. When two vears of age he eos) 


Wellesley, 1895, who has and none pf these senses Nas Pree Fer 
Stout Library in Dubuaue, In his fouth year, Helen Keller had wks 
i | ἢ attention called to him, and αν re τοὶ 
Nai \y Te\ed τὰ ΤῊ ΠΟΘΙ leh the Perkins inatitate: pra 
haat ay \ : \ Ao ΠΣ capped Ke ἔφυν χρη eliotn γεν: 
faker te Ὑπὸ Be ena oe Phe Bor ae 












"Ὁ recognize any relation to 


a little toddler who wa αἱ 
ELA. Perkins institute 14 ea ae 
TALL | πε ον 
| δ prodigy, Ὁ, ὨΡΕΓ5. 
8 | ulties have developed Ee eee . 


sine. He has shown a re kable ; 

Acad jtude for tools, and his ener eae 

ees realize his possibilittes, have given him 
particular instruction in this branch 
learning. He has followed also the s 





Τὴ 
1 course Helen Keller did, and i profic- 
Friend of helen Keller font all wrburtd pupil “tie recently et 
: \ uated from the grammar school course, 


and is now taking high school studies. 
The youth has accomplished, itis Hadas 










‘the hands of a pupil in the i ute. Hi 
is neyer more contented than 1 


" . a plane or an adze. ; 

The ( Yhio Chronicle. tls mother shas bean! dead a 
: years, is father liv ὃ 

Pabyened every Saturday during the school ye position to help him, and it is 
nio Institution for the Education |S Stay in the institute will be ἢ 
of the Deaf and Dumb. | With Miss Thomas, the lad left V 
ter for Boston yesterday afterno 
trolley car. He said he was ἃ 
with his first visit to Worcester, τ 









‘| Entered at the postoffi 
ἢ ce at Columbus 
class mail matter. δὲν 








Saturday, May 27, 1905 


The Double-Hand Alphabet 


τ ᾿ pace ee all deaf persons should know the double-hand alpha- 
and that all schools should see to it that the pupils know i 
course, excepting pure-oral schools. But I know, most positi ae 
se fk ras importance that blind-deaf προ ες τ ae 
bet (and it would he well that they know th Tes ΡΝ : 
addition to their powers of communication i ee ear Cea Ἢ 
edge of the double-hand is so very much more common the tk ᾿ ee 
single-hand alphabet that knowledge of it will really be τι ee ν᾿: 3 
them after they leave school than knowledge of the aa ae 
Two instances have lately impressed this upon me ἜΡΙΞΕ τς cae 
ever before. Edith Thomas and Anna Johnston are in eee! ee 
hoth communicate freely with inmates and hospital staff ee ἮΣ 
hand alphabet. Just imagine how they could get along if vee ane 


know this—Wwm. WabDg, in the Silent Hoosier. dia net 








KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND: 









To the Annual Subscribers in Cambridge :— 


We announce with deeper regret than words can express that, 





᾿ owing to the lack of physical strength, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz 





has been obliged to resign the position of treasurer of the Cam- 





bridge branch of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society of the Kindergarten 





for the Blind. During the many years that Mrs. Agassiz has served 





us in this capacity she has spared neither time nor strength in the 





furtherance of the purposes of our society, and her zeal and perse- 





verance have been rewarded by substantial aid for the cause of the 





little sightless children. Her facile pen has played a helpful part 





in our work, and her executive ability has been a forceful element 





in its success. 





As the discontinuance of Mrs. Agassiz’s active co-operation 





ΟΠ with us has left the branch of our work in the city of her residence 





i without a financial agent, we have decided to fill the vacant place 





by assigning temporarily its duties to the general treasurer of our 





society, Miss Sarah E. Lane, whom we beg to recommend both to 





the members of our society in Cambridge and to all the subscribers 





and contributors to the fund for the support of the Kindergarten 
for the Blind. 








On behalf of the Ladies’ Visiting Committee, 
ANNA L. Gray,’ 
President. 


AGNES BROOKS, 
Secretary. 
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Piston Daly Globe 


TUESDAY, MAY 30, 1903. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


Mrs Julia Ward Howe Life 
οἱ Her Birthday Party. 








Notable Gathering in Her Honor at 
the Tuileries. 





In honor of Mrs Julia Ward Howe’s 
86th birthday, the New England wom- 
en’s club gave a May breakfast at the 
Tuileries yesterday, which brought to- 
gether a very notable gathering of men 
and women, who expressed their 
thoughts to Mrs Howe in many pbeauti- 
ful ways. 

The number of guests was necessarily 
limited to the accommodations of the 
banquet hall, numbering about 165, al- 
though the committee received requests 
er tickets for nearly twice that num- 

er, 
Mrs Howe presided with that rare 
grace and tact for which she is famous 
and her flow of wit and repartee mado 
the afternoon one long to be remem- 
bered. She seemed strong and vigorous 
even at the close of the very long pro- 
gram, when, by request, she read these 
ox ihe verses .in her bright, happy 
Why. bless you, I ain't nothing, nor nobody, 
nor much— 

Τὸ you look in your directory you'll find a 
thousand such. 

4 walk upon the level ground, I breathe upon 
the air, 

T study at a table and reflect upon a chair, 


‘I khow ἃ casual mixture of the Latin and the 
Gréek, ὴ 

I Know the Frenchman’s ‘‘parley vous’? and 
how the Germans. speak. | 

Well can I add, and well subtract, and say 
“twice two is four,’ ἢ 

But of those direful sums and proofs remém-, 
ber nothing more. 4 





%Z wrote a poetry book one time and then I 
wrote a play, 

And a friend who went to see it said she 
fainted right away. 

Now 1 got up high to speculate upon the 
universe 

[And folks who heard me found themselves 
no better and no worse. 


Yes, I’vé had a lot of birthdays, and I’m 
growing very old. 

That’s why they make so much of me, if one 
the truth was told. 

And I love the shade in summer and in winter 
love the sun, 

And I’m just learning how to live—my wis- 


Ἢ dom’s just begun, 
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Don’t trouble more to celebrate these natal 
days of mine, ! | 

But keep the grasp of fellowship which warms | 
us more than wine. 

Let us thank the lavish hand that gives world 
beauty to our eyes, 

And less the days that saw us young, and 
years that make us wise, ‘ 
When she had finished Mrs Howe), 
turned to her friends and noting the | 
lateness of the hour, sald: ‘‘Although 
appearances are against us, we all have 
homes.'’ She then closed the program 
by going to the piano and _ playing 
“Should Auld Acquaintance Be _ For- 
got,’ while everybody joined ,hands 
about the banquet tables and sang the 
old parting song. | 
It seemed as if nothing could have 
heen more beautiful than this May 
breakfast. The tables were decorated 
with baskets of forget-me-nots and 
strewn with pink roses, while in front | 
of Mrs Howe was a mass of pink sweet 
peas and ferns, the gift of Mrs Thomas 
Mack, and clusters ΟΕ pink carnations 

sent by Mrs J. H. Hecht. 

Seated on Mrs Howe's right was Dr 
Edward Everett Hale and on her left 
her son-in-law, Michael Anagnos. Others 
at the head table were Mrs Sarah S. 
Platt Decker of Denver, president of 
the general federation of women's 
clubs; Mrs Charles G. Ames, Prof Wil- 
llam G. Ward, Mrs Hdward Cummings, 
Frank Sanborn. Mrs Edward Everett 
Hale, Mrs Homans, Mrs Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton, Rabbi Charles FPleischer, 
Mrs _ Whiton Stone, Mrs May Alden 
Ward, Rey Nathan Maskell Dole, Mrs | 
J. H. Hecht, Mrs Philip N. Moore of St | 
Louis, Miss Lilewella Martin and Rev | 
Mr Cutter, the latter Mrs Howe’s old 
pastor at Newport. | 

Mrs Howe looked very distinguished 
in a lavender and pearl] silk gown and 
an exquisite headdress of rare old lace. 
She wore a large jeweled cross in the 
front of her gown and held a little 
nosegay of lilles of the valley. Ϊ 

After justice had been done the very 
tempting menu, Mrs Howe called upon 
Miss Martin, who opened the program 
by singing two Irish songs, ‘Sweetest 
Tipperary in the Spring Time’ and 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.'’ Before intro- 
ducing Dr Hale, Mrs Howe remarked 
“Now I know when I say all hail (Hale) | 
you will all respond,’ which everybody 
did very heartily. ν | 

Dr Hale touched upon their friendship 
of 40 years, and finally referred to her 
great hobby—women’s clubs—giving his 
strong words of recommendation and 
approval. He spoke in highest terms of 
the clubs that are working for the 
betterment of others, assisting in the 
great work of the world. 

Mrs Howe said it was pleasant to hear 
these words from Dr_ Hale, whose 
opinions differed so widely from the 
views receritly expressed by Hx-Presi-| 
dent Cleveland. ‘‘Of course,” she said, 
“we must excuse Mr Cleveland’s ignor- | 
ance of women’s clubs; but then,’’ she 
added, “1 suppose the club women know |} 
very fittle of him,’ | 

Rev Charles G. Ames, who was unable} 
to be preswunt, sent a tribute in verse. | 
which was read by Mrs Ames. Mrs} 
Moulton referred to Mrs Howa as) 
“Queen of Hearts” as well as ‘‘Queen 
of Mav.’’ Prof William G. Ward paid! 
his tribute in verse, as did also Mrs 
Whiton Stone. Mrs Decker of Denver 
referred to Mrs Howe_as the ‘‘mother 
of all the clubs,’”’ and Mrs Moore of St 
Τοῦτα brought the very sincere greetings 
of the women of the middle west. There 
were also tributes from Frank Sanborn 
Rev Nathan Haskell Dole and Rabbil 
Fleischer. } 


Irchestra Circie Ὁ 





| Doors open at 2.30 Notreservedafter 3, 





80. FRAMINGHAM (MASS.) TRIBUNE, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 1905. 


The concert to be given on the even- 


ing of June 14 at the Park Street Bap- 
tist church promises to be a very enjoy- 
able affair. There will be an orchestra 
of twenty pieces, male quartet and in- 
strumental soloists, all from the Perkins, 
Institution for the Blind,.South Boston, 
and their work is very highly spoken of 
‘by those who have heard them, They 
give the concert for the benefit of Harry 
M. Jennings, a graduate of the Institu- 
tion. The novelty of an orchestra en- 
tirely composed of the blind and the 
object should insure a large audience. 
Tickets will be on sale tomorrow at 
‘Travis & Cunningham’s. an 


SO. BOSTON (MASS.) INQUIRER. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1905. 


An organ recital of much excellence 
was given Sunday afternoon in the hall 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
by A. Gordon Mitchell, organist of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Brookline. 
The organ of this institution is a new 
$11,000 instrument and Mr. Mitchell 
showed that he was master of it, ren~ 
dering a programme of selections from 
Bach, Dubois, Guilmant and Hollins. 
He was assisted by Miss Edith Hodson. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) TELEGRAM. 


SUNDAY, JUNB 4, 1906. 
FOR HOME FOR BLIND, ~ | 


Public Meeting This Afternoo 
Vestry of Piedmont Church, | 


To the editor of The Telegram:— 1 
Will you permit me to add a few words, 
coneerning Miss Jennie A. Partridge to. 
those that recently appeared in your col-/ 
umns from her friend in Boston? To 
that writer, Miss Partridge had een. 
known but a short time The present 
writer, a distant relative, has known her - 
intimately for more than 50 years. Into 
the quiet, perhaps somewhat monotonous| 
life on a farm, five miles remote from the 
city, she used to come every summer as) 
εἰ benediction, bringing music poetry and! 
a tove of true literature into our lives. | 
that otherwise they might have lacked for 
years. Her first appearance must have) 
been shortly after her graduation from 
the Perkins institution for the blind, when 
she was fresh from contact with that 
great teacher, Dr. Howe, whose influence 


over) her mind coulda Ὁ if 
Pee ber @ traced to her 























ΟΝ never recognize 
our talk with her. 

‘nie, have you re ᾿ 
have you seen ta i 
eager ears and sensitiv 
ever take In more af the 
many a one in full posses! 







necessities, ‘ \ 

Until she was more than 50 years old, 
she had parents, or brothers, to care for 
her, and chase ‘always to ¢arn her own 
spending money. When she was left the 
Nast of her family, she asked favors of 
no one, and during the last 10 or 15 years 
of her life she mot only paid her own 
lexpenses but helped others, and has left 
‘quite a sum of money in the bank. 
| It was when she was past 50 that she 
took up the study of German, and be- 
eame able to read, write and speak in 
that language.” ᾿ 
| Wor many years the netting of doilies, 
‘conterpieces, bureau scarfs, ete., was her 
‘chief source of income, and she must have, 
tied millions of knots in doing that 
‘monotonous work. No one will ever know 
what it cost her to keep on with it as, 
she did, working until the small hours of | 
the night, in darkness, after all the other | 
|members of ὑπο family were in their, 
‘heds. She continued the work after she | 
was attacked with rheumatism, so that, 
every motion of her arm must have 
ΕΣ intense pain, 

A few years ago she read about bas- 
\ketry, and procuring books on that sub- 
ject from! the public library, she hired a 
young girl to read them to her while she 
took notes on the braille typewriter. 
Phen, by reading these notes with her 
ifingers, she taught herself the art of bas- 
ket making, and thus found relief from 
the netting. ; ΚΝ ; 
αν ἃ seem that she was sometimes 

the fear that she might be- 


‘ 3 an ate of an almshouse. No 
home for aged women in Massachusetts 


Ree its arms to the blind, Mrs. Part- 
τ 
ik 
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{com 












dge tried with the help of others to 
eep a poor blind woman in Boston from 
the almshouse in that city, but the au- 
thorities finally placed her there, What 
this woman revealed of her associations 
there made this gentlewoman shrink more 
than ever from such a place, ‘It would 
be kinder to chloroform us,’’ she cried 
“than to send us there,’’ ) al 
A few weeks ago the angel of deat! 
‘came and took this brave ssoul, in jusi 
the way she would have chosen to ἘῸ 


after a few moments of suffering, Now 
her friends wish to interest the public in 
‘the, work that lay so near to her heart, 
the helping of the blind to help them- 
\selves, and the founding of a home for 
blind women. ᾿ 

| piece ΟΣ consider this project will 
be held in the vestry of Piedmont church 
today at 4 ἢ. m., at which meeting Dr. 
Willard Scott has kindly consented to 
Will all who. read these lines 





preside. 






} he subject and help at least by 
being” present on a eae , 


i ἥ ἀβεὴ A, Partridge. 
{ Worcester, June 3. 


BOSTON, MASS., EVENING HERALD. 


TUHSDAY, JUNE 6, 1906. 


(UARGE NUMBER PRESENT 

ΑΙ BLIND GRADUATION. 
| ‘teresting Programme in the Bos- 
[Re io vis Followed by ἢ 
] Award of Diplomas. οὐ ἱ j 


Despite) -the downpour of rain this 
| afternoon, ‘the Boston Theatre was filled 
| with interested friends vat the graduat- 
‘ing exercises ‘of the sightless children 

of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
| Phe Hon. Francis Henry Appleton 


, and the Kinder Symphony or- 
meee played selections from Schu- 





va another in physics by the 
ee ae same class, demonstrating 
“Sound.” PAN 

hia 5. Muldoon sang Gou- 
pees to St.-Cecilia,’’ accompa- 
| nied by a chorus of girls. 
\ 





awarded τὸ Lily 


! ἮΝ jes Nelson 
ith, Harvey Francis, ‘Charles 
| Ka award Drury Ryan is) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1905 


GENEROUS GIFTS TO CHARITY 





By Will of Mrs. Emily Warren Appleton 
$59,000 Is Distributed Among Wine Well- 
Known Institutions 





*, ul 
Several generous bequests are made to 


well-known local charities in the will of 


Mrs. Emily Warren Appleton, widow of 


| William Appleton, who died at her home > 


on Beacon street a week ago, and whdse 
funeral took place last Thursday at St. 
Paul’s Church, of which she had been a 
member for many years. 

Following is a list of public gifts: Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, $20,000; Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant’ Episcopal Chureh, $10,000; Widow's 
Society of Boston, $5000; Woman's Union 


| Missionary Society of America, $D000; 
| Kindergarten for the Blind, $5000; Massa- 


chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, $2000; Hpiscopal City Mission, $5000; 


‘Imstructive District Nursing Association, 


| $5000; Rey. John 5. Lindsay, Τὰ D., rector 


of St. Paul’s (now deceased), $2000. 

All these bequests, with the exception of 
the last three, are included in the will made 
Jan. 28, 1895, one of the witnesses to which 
was the late Governor Roger Wolcott. The 
other three are included in a codicil of later 
date, ‘The remainder of the property, in- 


‘eluding house furnishings and personal 
| jewelry, is divided among her near relatives 


| and friends. 


BOSTON, MASS., EVENING HERALD. 


TUBSDAY, JUNE 6, 1905. 


sim of $57,000 so Disposed 


of by Will of Mrs. Appleton, ΄ 


——— oe 


| Public bequests to the amount. of 


| $57,000 are contained in the will of Mrs, 
\Bmily Warren Appleton, who was the 
lwidow of William Appleton of this elty, 
‘which was filed for probate today. Mrs. 
Appleton was the daughter of ‘Dr. John 
[Ὁ rren. ; 

ες 320,000 to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
\¥o Animals, the gift being on condition 
‘that it shall not be invested in any real 
lestate, but shall be kept as a distinct 
\fund, the income of which shall he de- 
lyoted to the promotion of the society 


ciety of Boston, the Woman's Union 
Missionary Society of America, the Kin- 
|dergarten for the’ Bl 
setts, the Episcopal city_miss on of Bos- 
ton and the Instructive District Nursmge 
Association are given $5000 each, and 
the Massachusetts ‘Charitable Eye and) 
Ear Infirmary $2000. τ 4 

The will is datea Jan. 28, 1895, and a” 
| codicil, Mareh 12, 1902. Francis C. Welch 
and William Appleton, her son, are 
named as executors. The late Goy. 
Wolcott was one of the witnesses of the 


BOSTON, MASS., RECORD. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1905. 


: ro 
It is wonderful with what knowledge — 


ἴων their surroundings and eonfidence in 
their steps that the blind boys from the 
Perkins’ Institution thread the busy 
streets of the city. I met 2 of their num- 
ber the other day in the busy jam at the 
corner of Summer and Washington sts. 
and started to lead them across the 
street. They thanked me and told me 
that they were perfectly able to take 
care of themselves, and although blind 
from birth could find their way any- 
where in the city of Boston, 


οἱ τί τ ςΣ 


Ne 


WHDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1995 


avin igU0. 


lone of the most Interesting and enjoy- 

able features connected with the grad- 
uating exercises of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind yesterday at the Boston 
Theatre was the performance of the or- 
chestra which gave the first movement 
of Schubert's ‘Unfinished Symphony” 
and the minuet from Haydn's symphony 
in D in a truly remarkable manner. 


OMAS FO 
_\ BLIND PUPILS 


! Music, song and declamation were 
showered upon the many friends of the 
blind who attended the graduation exer- 
‘cises of the Perkins Institution for the | 
Blind, that were held in the Boston Thea- | 
tre yesterday afternoon, through the | 
kindness of Mr. Lawrence McCarty, the 
lessee and manager. 

The programme. was divided into two 
parts, the first consisting of an orchestral 
piece by Schubert, in which about 35 peo- 
ple took part, followed with an address 
by the Rev. Nicholas Van Der Pyl, ᾿ 

The work of the kindergarten children 
was shown by members of that class, 
working in clay modelling. 

The musical portion of the entertain- 
ment was especially noteworthy. AG 

In neither Schubert's symphony in Ὁ 
minor: nor Haydn’s symphony No.,.2 in 
D was there a noticeable error, either in 
the time, tones or execution. 

The students in their different parts 
were ably assisted by the 10 lady matrons 
of the school. i the) 

Those graduating and receiving di- 
plomas from the president of the institu- 
tion, the Hon. Francis Henry’ Appleton, 
were Lily Blanche Howard, Elsie Gould- 
ing Paine, Joseph Bartlett, Wilbur Dodge, 
Lyman Keith Harvey, Francis Charles 
Nelson, Edward Drury Ryan. ‘ 






BOSTON, MASS., JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1900. 


ΓΝ BLIND PUPILS © 
εἰ RECEIVE DIPLOMAS 


With nearly every seat in the Boston 
Theater filled’ with well-wishers seven 
students of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind were given their diplomas 
yesterday afternoon at the conclusion 
of an interesting program rendered by 
the pupils. : 

Dr. Francis H. Appleton presided at the 
graduating exercises, and an excellent 
address was delivered by the Rey. Nich- 

las Van Der Pyl on “The Work of the 
Kindergarten.’”’ Those who graduated 
had spent fourteen years of hard study 
in the school, and their attainments are 
little short of marvelous. An exercise in 
English history, entitled “The Rise of 
the Commons.” given yesterday after- 
noon by Miss Lily Blanch Howard and 
Miss Elsie Goulding Paine, the girls of 
the graduating class, showed a knowl- 
edge of the period which is rarely at- 
tained by a high school graduate having 
the possession of sight. 
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THE BOSTON JOURNAL—TUESDAY, _JUNE_6 a 


SKILL OF BLIND. PUPILS OF PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 





Commencement Exercises | to Βε Held in Masta: “Theater This 


- Afternoon—But Two Girls in This Year's Graduation Glass 


GRADUATING CLASS OF PERKINS. ‘INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


Uppexrow, left to right—Wilbur Dodge, Edward D. Ryan, Francis C. Wilson, Lyman K. Harvey, Joseph Bartlett. 
Lower ΤΟΥ ΚΕΝ B. an ei opi ies 









. The commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
‘Boston, will take place this after- 
moon at 3 P. M. in the Boston 
‘Theafer, and will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed with unstinted enthusiasm as in 
past years. _ Not alone to thé members 
‘of the school will it be a red letter 
‘day but also to the throng of friends 
and patrons of the institution, who will 
eagerly embrace this opportunity to wit- 
‘ness the work of the pupils. 
i Phe only two girls of the graduating 
| class this year, Lily Blanche Howard 
‘and @ilsie Goulding Paine, will present 
i most interesting exercise in English 
\ history, the subject being, “Rise of the 
fe 5." 

ene institution’s orchestra, composed 








of both girls and boys, will render first 
movement from the Symphony in B 
minor, Schubert, and a minuet from the 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Hayden. This) 
will be followed by an address on the 


kindergarten by Rev. Nicholas Van Der } 


Pyl, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Marblehead, and during which 
the kindergarten children will indulge 


in play upon the stage. 

“Song on the Hymn to. St. Cecilia,” 
Gounod, by Miss Sophia J. Muldoon, and 
accompanied by a Glass of twelve girls, 
will conclude Part 1. The second part 
of the program will begin with a fine 
and highly pleasing exercise in educa- 
tional gymnastics, executed by a group 
of young ladies, and who will be cos- 
tumed in dresses of red and white, 
which will enliven the scene. 

A military drill by ἃ small company 
of twenty lads will terminate the ex- 
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“THREE OF THE BLIND STUDENTS AT THEIR WORK. | aa 


t 


hibition portion of the program and the 
Hon. Francis Henry Appleton, presi- 
dent of the trustees, will present di-| 
plomas to the, following seven sradu-| 
ates, Lily . Blanche Howard, Hlsie 
Goulding Paine, Te Bartlett, Wilbur 

h Harvey, Francis 
Charles Nelson and Bdward Drury 
Ryan. 

Edna Read, who is the only post- 
gyaduate of the institution this year, is 
an expert accompanist and typewriter- 
ist and has been offered employment by 


typewriter, houses all. over the coun- 


tr 

She has a good rival in Alfred Her- 
oux, who has AC AN ap six pages of 
copy without making an enror. Wilbur 
Dodge is concluded to be the-champion 
piano tuner and George Mills, the ex- 
pert electrician of the institution. They) 
ἘΝ take some part in tomorrow’s ex- 
hibition. Seats! will be reserved until 
8 o'clock P. M., Bien all ‘standing per- 
sons will be admitted. 
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Graduation Exercises of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 











| -- \GRADUATES OF THE PERKINS: INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Back row, left to right—Francis Gharles Nelson; Lyman Keith’ Harvey, Miss Lily Blanche Howard. 
ΠΝ row, leit to right, Joseph Bartlett, Miss Hlsie. Goulding Paine, Wilbur Dodge and Edward Drury Ryan. 
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| Wonderful and most pathetic were the 
graduating exercises of the Perkins ‘in- 
stitution and Massachusetts school for 
the blind, held yesterday afternodn in 
the Boston theatre. When the friends 
of the blind children and of the institu- 
tion gathered in-such numbers as to 
fill nearly every available seat in the 
great theatre, they looked upon a most 

| interesting stage picture, full of pathos 

| and life. 


Sitting in the midst of a beautiful 
forest scene were groups of -children 
from the Kindergarten of the blind at 
Jamaica Plain, all daintily gowned in 
white. These children gazed upodn im- 
penetrable darkness and to a few of 
them there was also unbroken silence. 
But their faces were smiling and bright, 
and they entered into the various games 
with unconscious grace and joy. 

The words of greeting were spoken by 
| Hon Francis H. Appleton, who presided. 
The first number on the program was 
a selection by the orchestra composed 
of the older children from South Bos- 
ton. It was so well given that Mr Ap- 
pleton could not refrain from expressing 
the pleasure and appreciation of all 
| who heard their remarkable perform- 
|anece. He said it was but an illustration 
of the beautiful thought that, enters 
into the education of these! blind chil- 
dren and the efforts of the teachers 
under the leadership of Mr Anagnos, 

He said it was a privilege to express 
|/his thanks and gratitude to the’ head 
of the Boston theatre, Mr Lawrence 
McCarty, for his kindness in giving 
‘them the opportunity of meeting here 
for this occasion. Ἢ ν 

Then he called attention to some of 
| the needs as presented by Mr Anagnos 


τ αρῃρο κληρου υμώννλο, a dca iN Cs 





on the last pege’of the program, This ~ 
is what ‘Mr Anagnos said: \ 





Expense Above the Income. 

“The Perking institution for the blind; 
has enjoyed the esteem and confidence | 
of the public from the time of its foun-| 


dation, more than 70 years ago. Its con-| 
stant aim has been to raise the blind! 
from _a condition. of dependence to one} 
of independence, to make them self-sup-! 
porting πᾶ. self-respecting citizens; 
through a broad and wise system of ed-| 
ucation. It has thus done and is now) 
doing a work of great importance. and | 
value to the community. 4 

“We are glad to-be able to state that 
the institution is now fulfilling its mis- 
sion “better than aver before. The ob- 
jects. for which it was established are 
pursued with diligence and with gratify- 


ing success. But the natural growth of ἢ 


the school and the expansion along 
every line, made imperative by the im- 
provements in educational methods, 
have involved. an increase of expendi- 
ture. 

“The funds of the establishment have 
been carefully guarded, its investments 
managed with great prudence, and its 
income administered judiciously and 
economically. Nevertheless, the ex- 
penses of the past year exceeded the 
income by $2034.17. 

“As soon as these facts become known 
to the friends of the blind we feel as- 
sured that they will respond generous- 
ly to this appeal for aid, since any 
curtailment of the operations of the 
school would be disastrous. ; 

“The work of the Perkins institution 
speaks for itself. Will not new friends 
come forward to the assistance of an 
enterprise which has been liberally sup- 
ported by many_noble men and women 
in the past? Without their generous 
benefactions it could not have attained 
its present high degree of -efficiency. 
New England is justly proud of the 
noble achievements of this school. Her 
sons and daughters will be glad to 








provide the means which will assure it | 


a future even greater than its past. 
The plea lof the blind scholar for more 
light is never in vain.” 


Play with Abandon. 


Four little children from the kinder- 
garten sat at tiny tables modeling balls 
of clay while the address of the after- 
noon on the spirit that underlies this 
great work of education for the blind 


i was delivered by Rev Nicholas Van Der 


Pyl of Marblehead. The speaker paid a 


glowing tribute to the founder of this. 


institution, Dr Howe, speaking at length 
of his universal sympathy and humanl- 
ty. Not a sentimentalist, he said; but 
@ man who gave himself for the good 
that he could do and who believed that 
ἐξ those possessed of all their faculties 
have certain rights of education to e«- 
pect of citizens, then the blind have sOv- 
ereign rights to appeal to the munifi- 
eence of the state and the generosity 
of the philanthropic. 

At the conclusion of the address the 
children from the kindergarten gave 2 
demonstration of their games and plays 
which they entered into with enthusiasin 
and abandon. 

There was music by the orchestra 
from Jamaica Plain, after which two 
girls of .ne graduating class gave an 
exercise in English history, “Rise of the 
Commons.” A delightful number on the 
program was the “Song on the Hymn 
te, St. Cecilia,”” by Gounod, which was 
sweetly sung by Miss Sophia J. Muldoon 
with violin accompaniment played by a 
class of girls. Then came a military 
drill by a class of boys and gymnastics 
by a class of girls. The boys of the 
graduating class gave an exercise’in 
physics, -atter. which Mr Anagnos pre- 
sented the scholars who nave completed 
the regular course of instruction and 
diplomas were given them by Mr Ap- 
Pan The graduates are Lily Blanche 

oward, Elsie Goulding Paine, Joseph 
Bartlett, ilbur Dodge, Lyman Keith 
Haryey, Francis Charles Nelson, Ed- 
ward Drury. R¥@Ppeecuccmeamine , 
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s of Perkins Institution Aided in the 
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1 Inthusiasm was a dominant feature of| 

uating exercises of the Perkins In- 
m and Massachusetts School for the 
which were held yesterday afternoon | 
dience that nearly filled Bos- | 


“means a world of ambitions realized 
“those Sightless young people who have 
mpleted the curriculum. The _ entire 
001 was upon the stage. Hon. Francis | 
enry Appleton presided. a 
Ἵ ‘programme presented by the pupils 
e school, covered many of the educa- | 
al features that have made the Perkins 
titution a comprehensive model upon 
base a course of training for the 
he musical numbers were note- 
thy for their excellence, reflecting not 
Τ᾿ credit upon the director of thls | 
tment, Hdwin Gardner, but also indi- 
ting rare perseverance and ability on the 
art of the young performers. It can be | 
on tly said that the performance of | 
1 t’s “First movement from the Sym. | 
n B minor’ by the orchestra could | 
have been surpassed by any ama- 
ical organization that is known to 
existence. This popular symphony 
rises a difficult ensemble, but its in- 
ies were mastered reasonably well by. 
hestra. The opening theme for the | 
ind the clarionets in unison, which | 
urs in the first movement and which is | 
critical part, was excellently ren- 
The beautiful ’cello melody, which | 
mtroduced in the second theme, was_ 
ly played, as indeed were all of the 
quisite melodies of the composition, 
ich expression and feeling being shown 





performance of the Schubert Sym- 
the most skilful exhibition which 
ha been attempted by the orchestra 
of the Perkins Institution, it having been 
‘made possible by largely augmenting the 
ings this year with bases and ’cellos and 
additional bassoon. ‘The orchestra is| 
‘composed ‘forty members representing 
whe high and grammar grades of the school. 
ine of whom are girls. Its rendering of 
‘s “Minuet. from the Symphony No. 
>? was in direct contrast to the Schu- 
ymphony. The movement was given | 
spirit of the composer, which indi- | 
bright and enthusiastic vein. Be- 
the numbers which haye been de- | 
ed, the Kinder orchestra, composed of 
n from the kindergarten at Jamaica 
gs ‘remarkable exhibition of 
nd accentuated time in the 
Lachner’s ‘‘Kinder Sympho- 


ak py Miss Sophia J. Muldoon, who | 
companied by a class of girls.) Miss 
*s voice, which was clear and 
et, was well sustained by an orches- 
of violins and ‘cellos. At the conclusion 
the song, She was presented with a 
eautiful bouquet of pinks. 

The kindergarten features of the pro- 
mme were introduced by Rev. Nicholas 
Der Pyl of Marblehead, who delivered 
‘eloquent address on “The Work of the 
5. Institution and Its Kindergarten.” 
ἃ that in an institution lke the Per- 
jhe had no doubt that the kindergarten | 
tal and integral part, but that as far 
s ten years of experience as an edu- 
went, he had not been able to dis- 
over that the spirit of Froebel had yet 
armeated the public schools. The main 
n of Mr, Van Der Pyl’s address was 
Ὁ describing the general character 
ope of the Perkins Institution and a | 
“to Dr. Samuel Howe, its founder. 
en Mr. Van Der Pyl had concluded his 
‘and appeal, the children of the kin- 
gave an exhibition of a game 
ye kindergarten. As they sang 
which accompanied their games, 
to see that the splendid musical 














of clay modelling, describing, with appro- 
priate verses, the objects that they had 
“made in a way which amused those who 
listened to them. Then they marched off 
the stage, and their part of the programme 
was at an end. 2 
The graduating class, which comprised 
Seven pupils, contributed two numbers of 
the programme. The only literary feature 
furnished by the school was giyen by the 
two girls of the class that was to be award- 
ed final honors. It consisted of an exercise 
in English history entitled, ‘‘The Rise of the 
Commons,”’ The boys of the graduating | 
class, of whom there were five. gave a) 
very interesting exhibition in physics that | 
consisted of experiments in sound waves | 
produced upon a psychomotor. A 
That the physical health of the pupils of 
the PerkinsInstitution is a matter of solici- 
tous concern to Mr, Anagnos was illustrated 
in a set of educational gymnastics that was 
given by a number of the pupils. Military 
drill is included in the curriculum. This ex- 
hibition. was given by fourteen boys who | 
won a large amount of applause by the pre- | 
cision and promptness with which their ma- 
neuvres were performed. ᾿ 
The girls, who gave an exhibition in gym- 
nastics, looked very picturesque in their 
suits of white with red decorations. There 
were sixteen of them. There was a ‘re- 
markable degree of uniformity in all that 
they did, especially their marching, when 
the fact is considered that they lacked the. 
advantage of watching a leader ag is- the 
case with those who can see. ai 
The exercises reached their goal when 
General Appleton arose for the purpose of! 
presenting to the graduates the diplomas. 
Which were the reward of years of patient 
and perservering effort to accomplish the 
mastery of difficulties that are no common. 
burden to the blind student. As the rolls. 
of parchment were handed to each candi-. 
date for honors, General Appleton accompa- 
nied the presentation with words that were 
spoken too low to be heard by the audi-! 
ence. Each boy and girl responded as the 
diploma was received, and judging from the 
smiles which lit up every face, the final 
hour was ample reward for all former 
years of toil. The names of those who re- 
eeived diplomas were as follows: Lily 
Blanche Howard, Elsie Goulding Paine, Jo- 
Seph Bartlett, Wilbur Dodge, Lyman Keith 


Harvey, Francis Charles Nelson and Ed- 
ward Drury Ryan. 
The ensuing appeal. by Mr. Anagnos in 


which he succinctly stated thé needs of 


the institution, was a part of the exercises, 
He called attention to the unpleasant fact 
that the expenses of the past year ex- 
ceeded the income by more than $2000. 
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τ, MUSICAL MATTERS — j 


mr esecenonrcemsncese iss 
THES PERKINS INSTITUTE ORCHES 
TRA : 


i] 

Yesterday afternoon, in the Boston Thea 
tre, before a large audience, the graduatin) 
exercises of the Perkins Institute (class a 
1995) took place. One might say much ὦ 
the interest of thé general exercises, a 
the surprising results obtained in many dit 
ferent directions by the pupils who ay 
peared in history, physics, ete., and of th 
charm of the kindergarten work, whic} 
contrasted well with the efficiency of th 
advanced grades; but the shoemaker mus 
stick to his last, and the musical reviewe 
must speak only of the orchestra. cath 
That it is advancing is evident. To fl) 
as high as the allegro movement of th 
“Unfinished Symphony” by Schubert, ar 
gues a commendable ambition on the pan 
of the students who form this band. an 
Few outsiders can appreciate the diffi 
culties that lie in the path of an orchestr: 
vf sightless musicians. In the first plac 
their parts must be transcribed into | 
species of Brayle point system that the 
may memorize their phrases, 


Only afew years ago this part of th 
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‘ar more thorough ma 
ease with ordirary orchest 









mphony of Schubert’s, tht 
and shading has frequent chang 
many subtleties. It was gratifying t 
how gracefully these were executed, a 
how full of true feeling the interpretatio 
of the noble allegro became. It had so 
thing of the freedom of ensemble tha 

have heard in Hungary. and Bohem 
where the natural musicians also play 
without the aid of notes and sometimes 
without a conductor, acs Ὁ 













sicians in its 
iranks and seems somewhat larger than 
heretofore. |. PU en ASU OL Siar Re 
There were other excellent musicai num- 
bers on the programme; a song with Miss 
Sophia J. Muldoon as” soloi; , ἃ Kinder 
Symphony by the youngest players, etc. 
but the chief musical number was tf 
Schubert movement described above, and 
the orchestra is one of the mo τ unique 


} 
organizations in the music 
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Performance of Orchestra a Notable 


Ϊ 


Feature at Perkins Institute 
4 Graduation Exercises —Seven 
Diplomas Awarded. 


Graduation exercises of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind were held at. 
the Boston Theatre yesterday afternoon, 
in the course of which the Rey. Nicholas. 
‘Van Der Pyl of Marblehead paid an 
earnest tribute to Dr. Howe, who found- 
ed the institution. He was a man of 
broad humanitarian interests, said the 
speaker, and with a spirit of sympathy 
for all the world. 

The Hon. Francis H. Appleton pre- 
sided. : 2 

One of the most interesting and moy- 


ing features was the performance of the 
orchestra. For some years great pains 4 


have been taken in the instruction of 


4 
the pupils in ensemble playing. Mr. Ed- ‘ 
Win A. Sabin has had charge of the’ ᾿ 
strings, and the use of the wind instru- 4 
ments has been taught by various ac- [1 
complished professionals, The pieces 5 


chosen for practice have been gradually 
more and more ambitious. Until yes- 
terday the performance of the first 7 
movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished’’ 
Symphony showed the patience, tact and 

skill of the instructcrs as well as the 

musical instincts, taste and persever- 

ance of the pupils. Ὶ 
_ The music its 
mands finesse in 
tion, a fine sens 
in the ensemble. 








ey formances of the pupils which never Ἀμμ το ' 
cease to be wonderful to me, though = 
-Lhave been in very contract with p> 
ip them for nearly half a century. Ζ ' 
| Director Anagnos always gets up a ΕΣ : 
fine demonstration of his work, and ; 
᾿ 
! 
! 
: 





makes his coadutors appear to their 

very best advantage. 

| The invitation as accompanied by 
ahighly appreciated note from the 

| director that makes wy regrets all 

the greater. Reminiscent of the 
pleasant meeting, he names my ‘ 





Blind. 





daughter Lucie also in his letter. hi 
She was with me at St. Louis last Aq 
summer. pate 
COLORADO INDEX. MAY 11, 1906. 
1 Literal Education is the Need of the . 
: 
Ι 


For just experience tells, in every soil, 

| That those who think must govern those who toil. 
—-GOLDSMITH. 5 
By reason of their infirmity the blind are 

seriously handicapped in the race of life. The | 
| visible world is annihilated for them, and ἐδ ον 

-are plunged into perpetual darkness, which 
| limits the sphere of their activity within nar- " 
row bounds and disables them from the pur- Ξ 
| Suit of most of the occupations in which their 
|fellowmen are engaged. They are cut off from oS 
some of the higher privileges of the race and F 
| are obliged to toil against a flood of difficulties. : 
True, certain manual employments, in which 

‘the work of the human fingers is still in use; 

|remain open to them; but these are few in Fes 
“number and eagerly appropriated by seeing ᾿ 
‘competitors. Briefly stating their case, we may 
say that the blind meet with mighty obstacles 





‘in whatever they undertake to do with their _ Sead : 

| hands, especiallyin those manufacturing enter- : Be. | 

| prises, in which machinery is extensively used. a “ἢ δῆς 4 

Consequently they are shut out entirely from nee Pa δ ᾿ 
3 Γ : | the wide field of varied industries, into which : ose Ϊ 


The West Virginia Tablet innumerable clear-sighted reapers put their 
sickles under circumstances infinitely more 


ππρανήμπαν»τ- 





| 
p | pe LS ED favorable to themselves than those surround- | : it 
; ing the sightless laborers. ai ee 1% 
Ι Ξ 5 re | σὴ ing t g a αὶ ἢ 
] Evel ν᾽ Satu Gay These facts make it evident that itis worse me tS ὦ ἡ 
4 


AND “MAILED TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR | than useless to insist upon carrying on in our : Ἷ 
schools for the blind. the plan of education, Ν 


τ Ya ΠΩ iE ε A ἐξα 
FIFTY CENTS which was adopted ior them at the time of 
4 DURING THE SCHOOL TERM OF their establishment and in wiich the learning Ἵ 
ἣ FORTY WEEKS. of handicrafts and the ability to work at ordin- 


ary trades were jamong the principal feutures 
Address: Wust Va. TABLET, and fonnel ine gels: se aime bear 
= ΠΣ jor the Ds & B., in mind that a radical change has occurred in 
Romney, W. Va. recent years in our industrial, economic, social - 

and business arrangements. The old order of 
things has vanished and has been succeeded 
by anew one, which is altogether different from 
its predecessor. We had passed from an in- 
_dividualistic to a collective type of civilization 
and have entered upon an era in which sordid 
selfishness is couspicuous and the thought of 
others is buried in eternal oblivion. We live 
but it would give me much pleasure in a peculiar age in which an ardent devotion 
to be presentto witness quite as [0 unrighteous mammon is transformed into a 
much the intense and loyal interest sort of idolatrous worship and the craving for 
of the great assemly that willgrace | the vulgar display of wealth and for keeping 
and honor the occasion, asthe per- up with the procession of pleasure-seekers 








ers es! 
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im SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1905. 
The writer gratefully acknowledges 
an invitation. to attend the eom- 
mencement exercises of the Perkins 
Inst., which are set for June 6, 
| just fifteen days before ours, which 
| puts it out of all possibility to attend; 





























period of rapacity and absorption in the pur- 
suit of gain, in which the moral sense is threat- 
ened with paralysis, while heartless operators 
and unscrupulous magnates of trusts carry on | 
with impunity the sinister process of gaining 
absolute control of the sources of supplies that | 
are indispensable to human life and comfort. 
We are in the midst of merciless times, in 
which there is no solicitude nor charitable re- 
gard for the needs and rights of the weaker 
members of society and in which the strife for 
existence is made harder than ever. 

If we consider carefully how the different 
classes of society are affected by these unusual 
and, to some extent, unnatural developments, 
we can easily see that the blind are placed ata 
greater disadvantage than those whose sight is 
unimpaired. Indeed, they are the principal 
sufferers; for while they are etterly unable to 
join any of the immense manufacturing com- 
panies or financial combinations for lack of 


capital or of assets of any kind, they are at the 


saine time debarred from participating in great 
industrial occupations and mechanical trades 
curried on upon a large scale on account of 
their inability to handle the complicated ma- 
chinery, which constitutes the principal force 
and main feature of all sucb enterprises. Un- | 
der these conditions they can hardly hope to 
succeed in obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment in ordinary workshops; nor is it possible 
for them to come into competition anywhere 
with seeing craftsmen, for, if they attempt to 
do so, they are liable to he pushed aside by the 
latter—Perkins Institute Rdport.—Conclud- 
ed in next issue. 
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Liberal Education is the Need of the 


lind. 





Conciuded from last issue. 


Thus the obstacles, which hinder almost 
all persons bereft of the visual sense from en- 
gaging advantageously in handicratts or from 
seeking to obtain employment in factories, are 
insurmountable, and no expedients nor devices 
of any sort can remove orlessenthem. fence, 
in our efforts to uplift the blind and equip 
them adequately to fight the battle of live suc 
cessfully, there is only one course left for us 
to pursue, and that is to change front and let 
“the bricks fall down and build with hewn 
stones.” We must persist no longer in wast- 
ing our means and exhausting our forces by 
trying to sail our bark against strongly ad- 
verse winds or to penetrate impenetrable bar- 
riers. We must tollow the path indicated by 
reason and common sense and turn our atten- 
tion in a direction which promises to produce 
better results and is more hopeful than the old 
one. In other words, all our efforts should be 
devoted to the development and cultivation of 
the brain. This should be made the principal | 
object of our work. Instead of giving a pro- 
minent place to handicrafts and endeavoring 
to teach several of them at a great expense of | 
both money and time, we must strive first and 
above all to increase the intelligence of our 

upils, to awaken their insight and to strength- 
_ en their judgment, upon which their fortune 
depends. We must cultivate their minds ina 
thorough manner and make these batteries of 





amounts to madness. Wehave entered upona thought, which, according to Emerson, is the| 





seed of action and the means of shaping one’s_ 
career. We must give them perfect know-| 
ledge and mastery of their own inner selves, 
and ineulcate in them the spirit of self-reliance | 
and independence and those elements of char- 
acter, which are indispensable for success in 
life. All our energies should be brought to. 
bear upon these po:nts. !t isonly through the 
adoption of a broad scheme of education like 
this that we can hope to put down the bars 
which separate the blind from ordinary society. 
Hic est, aut nusquami, quod quetimus. 

The more we study the problem of success 
in any of the departments of human activity, 
the further we sce into the general domain of 
intellect and the more clearly we recognize the 
fact that the mind is “the standard of the man” 
and the great lever of all things. As Ebenezer 
Eliott puts it,— 

Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life and power! 

This is particularly true in the present 
condition of society, and it will be so evermore, 
There is a deep meaning and sound philosophy 
in Bulwer’s saying, ‘‘while the world lasts, the 
sun will gild the mountain-tops before it shines’ 
upon the plain.” 1 

These considerations have led us to pay 
increased attention to the cultivation of the 
mental faculties of Our scholars and to make 
this the primary principle and basis of our 
work. Accordingly our plan of education has 
been entirely reorganized or reconstructed on 
a broader and firmer foundation than that of 
the past and has been brought up to such a) 


degree of completeness as to keep abreast with 
the times and to meet fully the demands and 
special requirements of the children and youth > 
who attend our school. 


This system as it now stands is very com- 
prehensive in its scope and far-reaching in its 
influence. It does not confine its work within 
the narrow limits of giving to the blind an el-— 
ementary knowledge of the ordinary branches 
of study and of teaching them some music and 
one or moresimple trades, but goes far beyond | 
this. It aims to reach every faculty of the 
students and to develop every side of their na- 
tures,—intellect, conscience as an active ele- 
ment of character, the sense of honor, the love 
of industry, the ability to devise and to do and | 
the desire for independence. | 


By this system of education we hope to 
produce men and women of a tite type, strong 
hardy, self-reliant, brave, enterprising, discreet. 
We purpose to make them capable of reason- 
ing and judging, of thinking and planning, of 
deciding and executing. We trust to be able to 
inspire them with the ambition of becoming — 
active, interesting, valuable members of society 
rather than recipients of charity, which in some 
instances might be disguised in the form of | 
manual occupations orindustrial opportunities. 
Lastly we intend to train them to use their 
powers intelligently and skiltully and to enable 
them to put themselves in as many relations 
with their fellowmen as they possibly can. 

In devising or adopting ways and means 
for carrying on the work of the school in ac- 
cordance with the best and most approved me-~- 
thods, we never lose sight of the fact that 
education is a dynamical and nota mechanical 
process and that it is of the utmost importance 
to make a close union between the intellectual 
life and the deeper foundations of the charac- 
ter of our scholars. 

Having become firmly convinced that the 
destiny of the blind rests entirely upon the 
breadth of their intelligence and the strength 
of their character, we are earnestly laboring to 
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provide for our pupils such advantages and ~ 


opportunities as will enable them to gain these 
inestimable qualities. For the attainment of 
this end we leave nothing undone. While we 
pay due heed to the valuablelessons taught by 
the history of pedagogy and bring within the 
reach of the children and youth entrusted to 
our care the experience of the past and the best 


products of the human mind, so that they may 


profit by these, we try at the same time to give 
them a broad view of the world about them 
and to make them responsive to all that is vital 
in the thought and life oftoday. Foritis from 
the ranks of persons educated and trained in 
this way that will come the strong men and 
women, who will serve both as examples to 
their fellow-sufferers and as active agents in 
leading those to a higher plane of social dig- 
nity, moral excellence and economic success. 
A brief review of the work which has been 
done during the past year in the different de- 
partments of the institution, in accordance with 
the above named principles, is in order here. 
This will show the results already obtained 
and the progress which has been thus far 
made.—Perkins ‘stitution Report. 
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The Special Edition by the Blind Depart- 
ment. 


Compliments have been showered upon 
the editors of the Special Edition of the 
NEws gotten out by the Blind Department. 
We print some of the comments received: 


Last year I thought the Blind Edition of 
the CALIFORNIA NEWS was perfect, but 
this year it has surpassed even that. We 
have enjoyed it very much; the photos are 


excellent. 
M. Ε΄. [ΚΙΝ 
Sacto., Cal., May 28. 


The May 20th issue of the CALIFORNIA 
NEWS was turned over to the blind depart- 
ment of the California School, and it got 
out a specially fine number, replete with 
much well-written and original matter. It 
was profusely illustrated: with half-tone 
cuts.—Mich. Mirror. 


The CALIFORNIA News’ fourth annual 

issue of the blind department has just 
reached us. Itisa gem; full of interesting 
matter, adorned with pictures of the school 
buildings and various groups of blind pu- 
pils and printed in a way to reflect credit 
on the members of the class in printing.— 
Kas. Star. 
. During recent years, an issue of the 
CALIFORNIA NEwS has been annually given 
over to the Blind Department of the school 
at Berkeley, and all the contributions are 
made and the paper edited by a selected 
staff of the blind pupils. The printing, of 
course, is done by the deaf pupils of the 
printing class. This year, the special 
issue, under date of May 20th, is embellish- 
ed with half-tones, and the cover is quite 
beautiful in blue and orange. 

The poetry, stories, news items and 
comment, are all original and well written, 
and the sympathy begotten at the pathe- 
tie condition of those doomed to a life of 
darkness, gives way to admiration for their 
intellectual accomplishments. 

No way can be dark for those whose lives 
are illumined from within.—Deaf Mutes’ 
Journal, (N. Y.) 

Extra copies were asked for by the 
Perkins Institute to file among other 
valued documents and records in their fire- 
proof safe. In the same letter Mr. 
Anagnos urges that copies of the paper be 
sent also to Alexander Mel, Director of 
the Royal Institution for the Blind, Vienna, 
Professor Mel having given special atten- 
tion to the collection of literature relating 


to the blind. 
BOSTON (MASS.) SA. EVE. GAZETTE 


Dane 3,\9O5. 


----Boston Theatre will open its hospitable 
_ doors to the friends of the blind on Tuesday 
_afternoon, June 6, at three o’cloekp-when the 
| commencement exercises of the Perkins Institu- 
tion will take place. The programme offered for 
| this occasion is one of unusual merit, combining 
features which iliustrats the work of the school 
οἴη its various aspects. The kindergarten de- 
| partment will be represented by an exercise en- 
| titled, ‘Game Hour in the Kindergarten,” and 
the key. Nicholas “Van der Pyl will speak upon 
the needs of the little school. The older pupils 
| will appear in an exercise in English history and 
| one in physics. The musical numbers on the 
| programme are of surpassing excellence. The 
na ὁὃὁὃοὃ -- = 
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Orchestra which has won such well deserved 
commendation will play two movements from 
Symphonies by Schubert and Haydn. An illus- 
tration of educational gymnastics will be given 
by a class of girls and a military drill by the 
boys. There-are seven graduates who will re- 
ceive their diplomas from the Hon. Francis | 
Henry Appleton, the presiding officer. Tickets | 
may be obtained at the salesroom for the blind, | 
No. 383 Boylston street, or from M. Anagnos, 
South Boston. 


SO. FRAMINGHAM (MASS.) TRIBUNE, 


IDAY, JUNE 9, 1905. 

| Don’t forget the benefit Concert” at 
Park Street Baptist church, Wednesday 
evening, June 14, by the orchestra from 
Perkins Institute for the blind. In) 
Speaking οὗ this orchestra, Louis Ο.Ψ 
Elson, musical critic of Boston, says: 
“Few outsiders can appreciate the 
difficulties that lie in the path of an 
orchestra of sightless musicians. In the 
first place their parts must be tran- 
scribed into a species of Braile point 
System that they may memoiize their) 
phrases. As the conductor cannot sig- 
nal hig points of shading by pantomime, 
every ‘nuance’? must, be thoroughly) 
studied beforehand, in afar more thor- 
ough manager than is the case with or- 
dinary orchestras. This handicap _ is! 


balanced by the love of music that seems 


inherent in most of these young musi- 
Gians. The conductor can, however, 


‘stand at back of the band and lightly tap, 


out the rhythm, in a manner which is not 
audible to the audience, yet is perfectly 


‘clear to the keen ears of the players, 


This orchestaa is one of the most 


uuique organizations in the music of 
America.” 


$0. FRAMINGHAM (MASS.) NEWS, 


_ERIDAY, JUNE 5, 1905. 


3LIND SINCE?” ‘ 
~ CHILDHOOD: 


Harry M. Jennings 
Works Every Day at 
Dennison Mig. Co. 





Harry M. Jennings, of this town, re- 
siding on Frankilin st, is totally blind, 
but works every day in,Dept. 4 of 
the Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Mr. jennings is about twenty-seven! 
| yezrs cld and was born in Lubec, Me, 
When but a baby, four months old, he 
Was afflicted with granulated eye lids, 
on which the doctors used blue vitrol, 
which penetrated the eye balls, killing 
the eyesight. 

Many remedies were used in the 
hope that he might regain his sight, 
but without avail. 

At the .age of seven, years he pe 
sent to the Kindergarten school for’ 
the blind, where he remained for wel 
years; he then entered the Perkins 
Institution, where he remained until 
23 years of age. | 

While at the Perkins Institution, 
which is located in South Boston, he 
learned the trades of mattress making 
and chair caning. He also learned to! 
read and write by the system known| 
as the Braille system of dots and the| 


square hand system, | 
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machines. 
|side of the factory recaning: chairs. 


ἢ ᾿ | 
ΙΣ His sense of hearing and feeling) 


jhave developed to a remarkable de. 
(sree, and he jean easily distinguish the) 
different electric ‘Cars iby their noise,| 
he can, also tell almost the exaict) 


height of a person by their voice. 
Once converse with his and he will 
remember your yoice and know you 
When he hears it again. He can tel 
with one touch the value of all kind; 
of American money except bills. Hy 
is able at all times to tell the direc 
tion of the wind and can generallj 
predict a storm several hours ahead, | 
Mr. Jennings is interested in all the 
latest war news, etc, and keeps wel 
posted from hearing others read ang 
converse. He enjoys this life he Says 
a8 well aS anyone who is blind. He 
§0es alone to Boston, Cambridge, Ha, 
verhill and Lowell, and, in fact) 
travels alone the greater part of the 
time. Mr. Jennings miother lives in 
Lowell. : 


NANTUCKET (MASS.) INQUIRER. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1905. 
Children’s Aid SocietyS,) ἃ 

At the annual meeting of the Chil- 
dven’s Aid Society held on Monday 
afternoon last, the following : officers 
were elected : 

President, Catharine Starbuck; 
vice-presidents, Helen B. W. Worth, 
3. R. Mitchell; secretary, M. Frances 
Devlan; treasurer, Sarah B. Swain; 
executive committee, Catharine Star- 
buck, Helen B. W. Worth, S. R. 
Mitchell, M. Frances Devlan, Sarah 
B. Swain, J. J. Fish, Anna Hussey, 
Lucretia R. Cartwright, 5. C. Ray- 
mond, Annie Brock, Ella C. Chase, 
5. C. Whittemore, Lydia Folger, Mary 
C. Wyer, M. G. Mowry. 

The secretary’s report follows: 

Today rounds out thirty-nine years 
of the existence of the Children’s Aid 
Society. Many children have been 
under its care. While of some we 
have no knowledge, others of whom 
we do know are doing well, and we 
feel that the protection, training and 
aid given them by the Children’s Aid 
Society, have made their lives better 
and brighter, and that they are now 
useful members of society. Eight 
children at the present time are under 
its care, six girls and two boys rang- 
ing in age from 2 to 12 years. Five 
girls receive aid in their homes; one 
girl in an adopted home;,one boy in 
the Perkins Institute for the blind at 
South Boston; and the baby;* in a 
home where is given him the loving 
care and attention that every little 
child requires. Four special com- 
mittees have the oversight of these 
children. We need more annual sub- 
scribers, and extend a cordial invita- 
tion to join us to all who are inter 
ested in the welfare of unfortunate 
little children. 










WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1905. 
BLIND PUPILS TO GET RIDE. 


Automobile Dealers’ Association Will, 


Take Perkins’ Boys to Sha on 
Tuesday—Officers Elected. » 7) | 
The Boston automobile dealers’ ASSO~) 
ciation held a meeting yesterday morn-) 
ing. Pres K. A) Skinner and See Ches-. 
ter L. Campbell lodked after the details, 
There were present about 25 members, 
The first thing the association did 
was to agree to take the boys connected 
Ps 








KENNETH A.. SKINNER, © 
President of the Boston Automobile Dealers’ 
Associatiton. Mas 


with the Perkins institute for the blind 
out to Sharon next. Tuesday. <A. letter 
asking the dealers to loan some cars 
for the trip had been received, and the 
following men each promised to loan a 
car: KK. A. Skinner, W. W. Burke, J, 
H. McAlman, C. I. Campbell, J. A. 
Dowling, O. B. Cole, E. A. Gilmore, G.! 
H. Lowe, Ῥ. A. Williams, W. J..Foss,) 
H. M. Snow and R. F. Coburn. Other 
members who were not present will 
probably send along cars. See 

The next business was the election af! 
a board of directors for the coming! 
years. The following members were se-| 
lected: K. A. Skinner, J. H. McAlman, | 
G. H. Lowe, E. A. Gilmore, A. Ei Mor.) 
rison, W. J. Foss, W. W. Burke,»G@. T. 
Campbell, A. B. Underhill. The board 
of directors selected Mr. Skinner for 
president and Mr Morrison for vice) 
president. J. H. McAlman was elected | 
treasurer. and C. 1. Campbell was. 
chosen secretary. } | 

The question of the 1906 show was 
analy discussed, but no action Was | 
taken, . 


JAMAICA PLAIN (MASS.) NEWS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1905. 


The little tots of the kindergarten 
had their part in the graduation 
exercises of the Perkins Institution for) 
the Blind, Tuesday afternoon, June 6, 
and a very pretty and interesting part 
it was too. Their modeling in clay was 
a delight to the great audience in 
the Boston Theatre, and the children. 
too, were made happy by having a part 
in an event so momentous as the gradu- 
ation exercises. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 12, 1905. 
| All joversOF 260d music will begvell | 
\repaid for attending the cert at 
Park-si Baptist ebiureh igiesday 


evening ον {πὸ orchestra of Twenty 
pieces trem the Perkins Institution for 
the BlindeeNeteonly will the music be 


gool Int it will be interesting to see 


how an orchestra of sightless musi- 
cians can be trained and directed so 
perfectly. Louis C. Elson, the fore- 
most musical eritie of Boston, says: 
“This orchestra is one of the most 
unique organizations in the music of 
| America.” The concert is given for 
‘the benefit of Harry M. Jennings, a 
sketch of whose life was given in the 
‘News last week. 


BGSTON, MASS.. AMERICAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1905. 


BLIND BOYS WILL 
HAVE AUTO RIDE 


The Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
| tion held a meeting and voted to take the 
/poys connected with the Perkins Institute 
‘for the Blind out to Sharon next Tuesday. 
, A letter asking the dealers to loan some 
}ears for the’ trip had been receiyed, and 
Fea dealers promised to loan cars: 
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Tle, 
CONVERSATION 





Dear Mr. Martin: This morning I ran one 
mile, one thousand, one hundred and fourteen 
feet and two inches in twelve minutes. We 
do not have any schools here, so that we haye 
to get along as best we can. 

Pao-ting-fu, North China. Epwin A. 


For all that, those boys seem to have 
got along very well, for their letters are 
finely written, and I doubt whether any 
of our schoolboys could beat Edwin in 
running, But how in the world—or how 
in China—did he know the distance so 
That reminds me of what was 
told me the other day by the teacher of 
Tommy Stringer, the deaf, dumb and 
blind boy, whom some years ago Helen 
Keller wished us to know about. She 
said that as other boys were talking of 
their long walks, he was very anxious 
to do as well as they. So he measured 
off a certain distance in an orchard, and 
guided by a string—tied, I suppose, to 
trees—he walked back and forward in 
the same path and at last came in, tired 
but jubilant, saying that now he could 
write his name Thomas Walker! He 
made twenty-five miles in eight hours 
and twenty minutes. Now will some 


parative speed of these athletes? But. 


they must remember that the American 
boy was blind, and was Thomas Walker, 
while the Chinese boy had two eyes and 
was Edwin Runner! 

There! the page is full, and one im- 
portant letter must wait till next week; it 
is from one of the Eastern continents of 
the earth, and has a prize for the bird- 


loving Cornerers ! Mw: USES) 
Boston Transcript 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1905 


Next Tuesday thirty-five blind boys of 
Boston will be given an automobile ride to 
the farm of the Boston Institute Seashore 
Home on Lake Massapoag at Sharon. The 
automobiles will be furnished by members 
of the Boston Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation and the start will be made from the 
corner of Massachusetts avenue and Bea- 
con street at 9.80 o'clock. 


Poston Cranseript 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1905 























The Listener’s quatrain for Mrs. Howe’s 
eighty-sixth birthday was not sent in for 
publication in the Boston Authors’ Club’s 
collection, and perhaps rather *belongs in 
this collection: 

FIVE O'CLOCK WITH THE IMMORTALS 


The Sisters Three who spin our fate 
Greet Julia Ward, who comes quite late; 
How Greek wit flies! They scream with 


glee, 
Drop thread and shears, and make the tea. 


BOSTCN, MASS.. TRAVELER. 
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State Automobile Dealers’ 
Association Will Give Out- 


ing to Massapoag Lake 





HOLD. ANNUAL ' MEET 





The charitable act of the New York 
and Boston automobile owners in giving 
an automobile outing to the orphans of 
these cities is to have a repetition on a 
smaller scale in Boston Tuesday after- 
noon. An outing will de given the chil-| 
dren of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, 30 in number, by the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Dealers’ Association to 
Massapoag lake, in Sharon, where all 
the attractions will be open to such en- 
| joyment as the children may make of} 
them. The trip has been aranged by 
M. R. Deming, superintendent of the! 
Boston Industrial Seashore Home at 
Beachmont, which has a boys’ farm at 
Sharon. The boys will go to the farm, 
while the automobile drivers will be en- 
tertained at the Massapoag Lake Hotel. 
Among the members of the association 
who will furnish cars for the trip are 
President Kenneth A. Skinner, W. W- 
Burke, H. MacAlman, Chester 1. 
Campbell, J. A. Dowling, Ὁ. B. Cole, Ἐς 
A. Gilmore, George H. Lowe, C. A. Wil- 
liams, W. J. Foss, H. M. Snow and R. 
|. Coburn. 


] 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES. 

The Boston Automobile Dealers” Assn. 
will give the boys of the Perking Institute 
for the Blind a treat ome iesday, when 
they will take them for an automobile run 
to Sharon, Among those who have agrecd 
to provide ears for the outing are K. A. 
Skinner, W. W. Burke, J. H. MeAiman. 
C. I. Campbell, J. A. Dowling, Ὁ, B. Cole, 
E. A. Gilmore, G. HB. Lowe, P. A. Wil 
liams, W. J. Foss, H. M. Shaw and R. fF. 
Coburn. εἰ 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 22,16 
BLIND BOYS’ AUTO RUN 
POSTPONED TO FRIDAY 


The automobile trip of the members of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind to the 
new quarters of the Boston Institute 
‘Seashore Home on the shores of Lake 
Massapoag has been postponed until 
Friday morning. yg | i ; 


BOSTON, MASS., EVENING HERALD. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1906. 
BLIND CHILDREN ARE." | 
GIVEN A JOLLY OUTING. 


2. 
Inmates of the Perkins Institution En- | 


joy Auto Trip to Sharon, Lunch / 
and Sail on the Lake. 


The delights of a long automobile trip 
through the park system and eee 
and an afternoon’s outing in one of the 
most beautiful country spots hereabouts 
was that given today to 29 boys and 
girls, inmates of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, at South Boston, by the 
courtesy of the Boston Automobile Deal- ἢ 


ers’ Association. 

This morning these young folk were 
taken from the institution by special | 
electric. car to the corner of Beacon — 
street and Massachusetts avenue, where © 
a Number of automobilés were at hand 
to receive them. Through the parkway 
for several miles these fine machines 
made their way, and the delight of those 
in the cars was clearly manifested. 
Through Blue Hill avenue the cars went 
on to Mattapan to Canton, thence to 
Sharon, where a stop was made at the 
seashore home of the Boston institute. 
Here they were the guests of the Rey. 
Mr. Deming, whose work among the 
deaf and dumb is widely known. 

A fine lunch was-hugely enjoyed, fol- 
lowed by a sail on Lake Massapoag. 
The weather was ideal for just such an 
outing. A stay of several hours was 
made at\the seashore home. 








BOSTON, MASS. EVENING GLOBE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1905. 
Blind Boys’ Ride Postponed. hk 
Owing to the weather cond 3 e 
automobile ride of the inmatés of the 
Perkins institute for the blind to the 
quarters of the institute seashore home, 
arranged for this morning, was post- 
poned until tomorrow, The blind boys 
will come from South Boston to the cor- 
ner of Beacon st and Massacnusetts av 
in a special electric, and at the latter 
oint will board the 80 or more automo- 
Biles provided for their use by the mem- 
‘bers of the Boston automobile dealers’ 
association. 
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Annual Dinner of Perkins Alumni 
The annual dinner of the alumni of the | 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, the only 
alumni association of the kind in the world, | 
jwas held ldst evening in Gray’s Hall, South | 
‘Boston, with’a large number of graduates | 
jin attendance. George Washington of | 
‘Providence, president: of the organization, 
Ε and Dr. Hdward M. Hartwell. | 
chairman of the committee of investigation | 
‘of the adult blind in Massachusetts, and GC. 
ἘΠ ἘΠ. Campbell of Boston, were the speak-| 
ELS ir οὶ sae | 
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BLIND BOYS ON AUTO TRIP 
z | 


Twenty-Eight Taken to Sharon by Local | 
Dealers’ Association 








Twenty-eight blind boys from the Perkins 
Institution in South Boston were given 
their initial experience with automobiles to- 

day by the members of the Boston Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association. They ‘were: als6 
given a very pleasant outing in the country 
by the Boston Institute Seashore Home. 
The trip to Sharon, for that was the desti- 
nation of the automobile ride, was at the | 
“suggestion of Rey. M. R. Deming, Superin- 
ftendent of the Boston Institute, The Insti- 
tute has in Sharon, on the shores of Lake 
Massapoag, a new home for boys. It is 
situated upon a large farm and the boys 
are given every advantage of outdoor life. 

The blind boys ranged in age from twelve 
to eighteen. Some were only partially 
Dlind, while others were quite blind. They 
were accompanied by Edwin L. Gardner of | 
the Perkins Institute and six leaders. The 
trip was due to start from the corner of | 
Beacon street and Massachusetts avenue at 
nine o’clock, but at that hour only one 
dealer had put in an appearance with his 
car. By ten o’clock, however, ten cars had 
arrived and the boys were loaded ‘into ‘them 
as soon aS possible. Owing to the fact that 
{i was necessary to wait for one car the 
start was considerably delayed.. As scon 
as they were in their places the boys began 
to familiarize themselves with the’ convey- 
ances, new to them. They ran their hands 
over the parts of the car within reach and 
soon had a very good idea of the features 
of the car they were in. All were delighted | 
with the prospect of the trip. nee 

Led by Kenneth A. Skinner, president of 
the Dealers’ Association, in'a,big ‘enclosed | 
Bruhot, the automobiles travelled out 
through the Fens, through Milton, Canton 
and Sharon, to the Home. Here the boys 
were given dinner, and afterwards were 
taken for @ sail’on Lake Massapoag, Some) 
of them had come provided ‘with baseball | 
apparatus and this and other games helped | 
to make the day pleasant. All were ‘impa- | 
tient for the ride home, which was made | 
§n the late afternoon. The cars which were 
provided for the boys were a Winton, a | 
Columbia, a Pope-Toledo, two Whites, ἃ, 

| Rambler, a Pierce, a Ford, a Bruhot, a De 
| Dion, and a Maxwell. 
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BLIND CHILOREN 
ON AUTO TRIP 


Massachusetts nee ate As- 
sociation Gives 35 Little Ones 
Outing at Sharon, 


TWELVE BIG CARS USED 








jhrough the kindness of the Massachu- 
Automobile Association, thirty-five 
the Perkins Institution for the 
were given an auto-| 


| setts 
{nmates of 
Blind, South Boston, 















Mobile ride and outing at'Sharon to-day. 

The start was made from the pester an 
Massachusetts avenue and Beacon street 
at 10 o'clock, Twelve large touring cars 
fwere’ used. The run was through Milton) 
and Ganton to the Boys’ Farm at Sharon.) 
On atriying at the Warm the guests were! 
taken over the lake in’ a steam launch.’ 
Row, boats, donkeys, swings and everything; 
jwhich goes to make up a picnic were put) 
lat their disposal. Although the little 
fellows cannot see, and a great many can-| 
not hear, one and all spent a delightful) 


ay. ἡ 

The trip was in charge of Mr. Camp-, 
bell, secretary of the association, and thel 
ehildren were under the care of Professor, 
Gardner of the Institution. 

To-morrow the children of the kinder- 
garten. class in Jamaica. Plain will he 
given an outlag by the same association, 
‘and. the rum will in all probability be the 


game. : ae if 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1905. 


PERKINS ALUMNI | 
_ HOLD ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner of the alumni of | 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind,| 


the only alumni association of the kind | 


in the world, was held last evening at | 


Gray’s Hall,,South Boston, with a large) 
number of sraduates’ in attendance. | 
George Washington’ of. Providence, | 
president of tl organization, presided, 
and Dr. Hdward M. Hartwell, chairman 
of the committee of investigation of the 
adult blind in Massachusetts, and C. ἘΝ 
ἘΠ΄. Campbell of Boston, were the 
speakers. 
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Blind Boys From Perkins 
Institution ἢ 





Twonty-Eight In the Party That 
Went Out to Sharon. 





The delights of! automobiling were ex- 
perienced for the first time yesterday 
by 28 blind boys from the Perkins insti-| 
tution in South Boston, who were given 
an outing to Sharon by the Boston au- 
tomobile dealers’ association. With the 
exception of Tommy Stringer, the boys 
were from the orchestra, and they were 
accompanied by the Jeader, Hdwin Τὰ 
Gardner and a corps of six teachers. 

τὸ was through the efforts of Chester 
I. Campbell, secretary of the associa | 
tion, backed by Rev M. R. Deming of 
the Boston institute seashore home, +hat 
the courtesy of the Boston dealers was 
enlisted to the extent of loaning their 
machines for the occasion. ‘ 

The trip was made in10 automobiles, one 
car being reserved for representatives of 
the préss, Besides the reporters, two of 
the dealers, H: ἃ. Gilmore and Kenneth 
A, Skinner, president of the association, | 
made the trip. | 

Before the start was made the boys | 
gave evidence of their alertness by in-| 
vestigating all parts of the cars that) 
were within their reach. Deftly they | 
ran their fingers over.the yarious fea- 
tures of thé automobiles, plying the) 
chauffeurs with all sorts of questions 
as to the construction of the machines | 
and the mode of running them. 

The start was made from Massachu- | 
setts av and Beacon st at 10 o'clock. 
The party’ traveled through Milton, 
Ponkapoag and Canton to lake Massa- | 
poag. 

Only one mishap was reported along | 
the route, and that was the breakdown 
of one of the cars at Milton. The delay | 
caused by telephoning to Boston for 
another car resulted in the motorists | 
being so far behind the rest of the | 
party when a fresh car had been pro~ 
vided and they finally started up again, | 
that they virtually lost thelr way and | 
did not arrive in Sharon until the other 
autos were en route for home. he, 





without their 


~uncomfortable feature) of the epi- 
e.for the belated tourists was the 
that they had been obliged to 80 
dinner, a loss which was) 
Mr Deming, OH 

‘or them at one of 





co 


made up to them b 
purchased a lunch 
the town stores, 

On the way out to Sharon the boys) 
were all enthusiasm about their trip.| 
They felt the thriil of excitement which) 
the speed of the autos imparted with} 
the peculiar intensity that is, perhaps, | 
known only to the blind. Fresh ideas) 
were thronging through their alert 
brains with each new phase of enjoy-| 
ment, Ag ohe of the cars passed Ja-| 
maica pond a olind boy gave evidence) 
of that remarkable instinct which 
sightless people possess by exclaiming, | 
“Ah! there is water on the left.’ No, 
one had given any intimation that the) 
pond was visible, and how that particu- | 
Jar boy discovered the fact is still 4) 
mystery to those who heard his remark. 

The boys were divided as to what) 
constituted the greatest pleasure of the | 
day. Sharon, which was reached just) 
before noon, was a mecca of good 
things for them. Some of them enjoyed 
pest the exhilarating ride in the autos, 
and others found more pleasure at the 
farm owned by the Boston institute! 
where they were taken for dinner. A} 
delicious dinner was provided for them} 
by direction’ of Mr Deming, to which: 
they did ample justice. while the auto- 
‘mobile.dealers and representative of the 
press, who. had accompanied them, were | 
entertained by his courtesy at the Lake | 
Massapoas house. oe / 

When dinner was over, the hotel par-, 
ty were driven over to the Boston insti- 
tute farm, where they became active 
participants in the postprandial merry) 
making that was the chief sport of the) 
day. Lots of fun was furnished by Mike, 
the trick donkey owned by. Mr Deming. | 
Other diversions afforded the boys were) 
a sail around the lake in a launch and a 
swim, } 

Late in the afternoon the return trip| 
to Boston was made and the ofty was, 
reached about 6:30. 

Today, Mr Deming will take out 8. 
party of 78 children from the kindergar-| 
ten for the blind, and they will: be 
given a ride in automobiles furnished! 
by Abner Morse of Canton, 0 ς’ιο ..ὕ. 


Blind Children on Auto Outing. 


A second contingent of blind children) 
enjoyed an automopile outing today, 
when 27 young ones from the kindergar- 
ten for the blind in Roxbury were 
taken to Sharon by Mr Deming. They 
started in the morning, and enjoyed the 
run out immensely. The cars for the trip 
were furnished by Abner Morse of Can-)} 
ton. After ajsail on the lake and a) 
luneh the children will be driven home) 
in the afternoon. ἢ ᾿ ] 
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LIND BOY: 


. M. TAYLOR, WITH CARLOAD OF BLIND BOYS 





Members of Boston Auto 
Ass'n Act as Hosts to 
Perkins School Pupils 





(By the Post Young Woman) 


The blind boys of Perkins Institution, 
yesterday, were introduced to the auto- 
mobile, and went joyously "bubbling. 

And a day made to order for them it 
really seemed—clear and warm as a June 
day should be 

The autos which gave the blind boys 
their first experience in one of the luxui- 
jes of life were sent by the courtesy of 
the Boston Automobile Association. 

Among the members who sent cars 
were: President Kenneth Α. Skinner, Ww. 
Ww. Burke, J. H. MacAlman, Chester 5. 
Campbell, J. Δ. ον πε, A. B. Cole, ἘΠ. 
‘A. Gilmore, George H, Lowe, Ὁ, A, Wil- 
liams, W. J. Foss, H. M. Snow and’R. Ἐ. 

oburn, : 

There were 11 cars in all. 

About 9:30 they started, keeping to the 
parkway for several miles: ς i 


Made Them Laugh Aloud 


The motion and the dquick-moving 

ough the air made tha boys laugh 

ala@ud with pleasure,’ though’ they eould 

si nothing of the! beautiful road they 
e traversing. { 

e mere fact of moving so quickly and 

















the beat of the wind on their faces was 
all the pleasure they could get, but they 
enjoyed that to the utmost, and tried to 
understand the mecilanism..... Through 
Blue Hill avenue the cars weht to Matta- 
pan, through Canton’ and ¢hen to Sharon, 
which was their destination: 

‘At Sharon is the summer home of the 
Boston Institute, and there they were 
entertained by the Rev. Mr?Demine. 

Feeling their way carefully out of the 
big machines, they began to examine the 
machinery. 

The chauffeurs tried to explain, and one 
little fellow, Willie Singer, completely 
grasped the intricacies of the machine. 


A Blind Machinist 


He is a pale-faced lad with elose-shut 
eyes and the apathetic expression com- 
mon to the blind, but his mind is very 
pright and shrewd. ὃ 

Around the big lawn. they ran—hands 


outstretched, revelling im the freedom.) 


Watchful eyes guarded them from 
danger and they were allowed. to run 
where they would. 


The barn proved the biggest attraction. 


In it were horses and cows, 
Horses were’ common, but some had 
never been near cOWs before, 


ἐ 5 a Cow’? 


‘Hellers, fellers,’ yelled one younghter, 
‘it's a cow. Come and feel it, You can 
geratch itS head and, it’s got horns as 
smooth as anything.” 

After that the gentle-eyed cows were 
besieged with the curious boys. 

Tt is strange, but they talk of seeing 
things when they simply feel them. Σ 


) BOYS ARE INITIATED 
~ INTO JOYS OF AUTO RIDING 
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PROM PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR, THE BLIND, WHO WERE 
GIVEN AN OUTING YESTERDAY BY MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT SHARON. IN THE LOWER CORNER OF THE PICTURE A BLIND BOY, WILLIE SINGER, IS SEEN 
EXAMINING PART OF AN AUTO. a ee a τς 


they are near together they have the 
blind methoa of talking by pressing the 
hand of the other, a sort of telegraphic 
system. Those that haye always been 
blind seem to enunciate thickly, but 
ἜΠεν are not in the least sensitive about 

τ, 

About 1 o'clock the 29 boys filed into 
the big, dining room and were given a 
goodly dinner. Hach one ate until he 
was full—and then, with a sigh of con- 
tent, dréw back from the table and 
passed. once more—gropingly—into the 
apen. ; 

The fields have as much attraction for 
the blind :as for those who can see, ev!- 
dently. 


Taken for a Sail 


fn the afternoon they were all taken 
fora sail on Lake Massapoag, a sail 
which was a novel éxperience for most 
of them. 

They. sat as still as “mice, fearful to 

move,’ but with rapt, happy expressions 
on their faces. 
_“Tt is great,” said. the oldest of the 
party gently—but “he said’ it from his 
heart. Around the Httle Jake they went 
—the boat skirting ‘the ‘shores—and the 
lads fet their hands:drag in: the .water, 
the fingers making little waves. 

As the day wore on it grew cooler, but 
the raln held off. z 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun 
had set and the boys were tired with 
having so many new éxperiences, they 
climbed for the last time into the’ big 
ears and were driven. rapidly back 
through the .country=—the parks—and 
finally to town, happy and with’ smiling 


In conversation. with each other when | faces. 
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LIND BOYS RIDE 


“AUTOS LIKE VETS 





Tommy: Stringer and 27 Oihers| 


from Perkins Institution Have 
Time of Their Lives on Trip of 
Dealers’ Association. 


MOTORISTS AMAZED 
AT THEIR INTELLIGENCE 








Youngsters Find Out All About Big 
Cars by Feeling and Asking 
Questions—Outing at Seashore 

' ‘Home. 


».----. ς--ς-ς-ςς: 


Twenty-eight blind boys, some few of 


‘and blind, inmates of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, had the 
‘time of their lives yesterday, 


when, as the guests OG. Mie) vv. 
Deming of the Boston Institute Sea- 
shore Home and the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, they enjoyed an 
automobile ride into the country. 

The trip was a revelation to the blind 


STUDYING THE TIRES. 


‘them deaf, and at least two deaf, dumb | 
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EXPLAINING AUTO MECHANISM. | 








Blind Boys Studying the Motor Cars in Which They Rode 
On Outing with Their Teachers 10 Institute Seashore Home 


SOME-OF THE TEACHERS ENJOYING THE RIDE. 


HARNESSING THE DONKEY FOR A RIDE. 





boys; likewise to those who had gen- | 
erously offered the use of their cars, | 


and who in many cases had tendered 
their own services rather than send 
their chauffeurs. 


Upon reaching the cars at the start- 
ing point, corner of Beacon street and | 


Massachusetts avenue, early yesterday 
morning, the boys marvelled at the 
smoothness of finish of the cars, which 
they learned by the sense of touch. All 


seemed delighted to get an opportunity | 


to ride in the vehicles, and no sooner 
were they seated than their hands were 
busy, feeling the upholstery and fittings, 
and asking many questions. All seemed 
to know something about automobiles, 


although with 
tions this was the first time they had 
ridden in an automobile. 


put one or two excep- | 


Many interesting little things hap- | 


pened en route. For instance, while 
passing along Jamaica Pond one of the 
boys in ἘΣ A. Gilmore’s car sald: ‘‘The 
jake is on the left.’’ It was. Another 
poy said, ‘Yes, I can see it.” Gilmore 
asked, “How can they tell,’ and the 
leader answered, “ΒΥ sense of smell.’’ 

In another instance one boy said to 
his driver, “να are going 8 mile a 
minute, all right. There go two cars 
along the other side of the road.” This 
phased Coburn and_ he, like Gilmore, 
asked how they could tell. The hoy an- 
swered, “Ἵ can hear two engines. There 
js a difference in the sound of each. 
Don't let them go by. e can beat 
them.”’ 

‘Another party, this one riding in Ww. 
J. Foss’ machine, said: ‘‘Let’s get lost. 
Take us for a long ride.’ 

“But you want your dinner,” said the 
driver, 

“Never mind the dinner. We can get 
that any day. Lose the others, please.” 

Tne others were not lost, and after a 
ride through the park system, out 
through Morton street to Blue Hill av- 


enue, and thence up Brush Hill, road to | 


the Great Blue Hill, where photos were 
taken, through Canton to Sharon, to 
the home of the Institute Seashore 
Home, the cars went merrily along. 
Here a halt was called. The boys were 
talcen from the cars and then permitted 
to enioy themselves in their own way. 


| 
| 
| 
] 


Every boy wanted to inspect, or, 85 
he said, ‘‘see,”’ the car he came out on, 
and they went all over the machines 
with their hands, feeling of everything 
and asking countless questions. The 


most attractive was the big Limousine) 
of Kenneth A. Skinner, which carries) 
five in the tonneau, having two individ- | 
ual revolving seats as well as the rear, , 


and able to carry three in front. This 
car offered the greatest possible at- 
traction to Tommy Stringer, who is 
deaf. dumb and blind, who was accom- 
panied by his teacher, Miss Thomas. 
He spent all his’ time asking questions. 


| Stringer would “see” a part cular thing 
th 


and en by ‘hand language ask, Miss 
Thomas what it was. 

Their hosts were surprised at the de- 
gree of intelligence, not only Tommy 
Stringer, but ali the blind boys dis- 
played. 

‘Then the home’s donkey was brought 
forth, and the blind boys were invited 
to ride it. They showed no hesitation 
in climbing on the donkey., The mo- 
torists then tried to ride the donkey, 
and when one suddenly found himself 
on the ground the blind boys laughed. 


The blind boys seemed to see ‘all that , 


was going on, and they enjoyed it 
hugely. Dinner was served, the motor- 
ists going to the Hotel IMassapoag and 
the blind boys staying at the home. 
After dinner the boys played in their 
own way. Half a dozen of them, engaged 
in that old-time game “snap the whip.” 

“Bow do you like riding automo- 
piles?” The Herald man asked one of 
the boys. | Ε 

“Tt's delightful,’ was the answer, 

“Were you afraid?” 

“No, the man who drove us was all 
right, we could tell that by seeing the 
way he handled the machines.” 

“Tow could you see him?’ 

“Tt can feel and hear. That’s how 1 
told.” : 

‘After a sail on the lake the boys were 
prought back to Boston, whence they 
took a special, electric car for their 
home in South’ Boston, each thanking 
the motorists for their kindness. 

Those who furnished cars for this 
occasion were President Kenneth A. 
Skinner, one of whose cars, a Boyer, 


got lost, and the boys theretn enjoying | 
@ ride of ‘over 100 miles before ee 


pack to Boston; Secretary Chester I. 
Campbell, a White steamer; EL A. Gil- 
more. a Rambler: Ralph Coburn, a 
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| Maxwell; Trorest 
| Ivan M. Taylor, a 
_ spondents and artists; 

‘Columbia; Richard Ware, 
| row; W. J. Foss, a 
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Pupils of Local High Schools Having 


ν ' Better Weather 





ὋΝ THEIR VACATION TRIP TO HUB. 
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‘List of Scholars Who Have Made 





"Good Records This Term. 


THE SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
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A Large Number of Live Local 





Happenings. 








Headquarters Sanford high school 
graduating class, verett, Mass., 
Thursday, June 22. (Special to the 
Tournaly-—The sun appeared to us 
\today for the first time 50 most of 


\ 


lus started out with the expectation 
of a fine day. Old Prob, however, 
played a trick on us and in spite of 
‘our two wish pones we were eaught 
Ι in a good smart shower on the way 


‘home. 

myis was our day at South Boston 
and we enjoyed the long electric ride 
from Hyerett to City Point in the 
open cars. Landing at Marine park 
we crossed the long promenade 
‘pridge to Castle island and Fort In- 
|dependence. This old relic of war 
times is no longer used but the isl- 
and has been opened as a public 
park where the people of Boston 
might enjoy the sea breezes on warm 
gummer evenings. On the way pack 
|to the park we met our Springyale 
| friends and exchanged ereetings for 
4 few minutes. 
ΓΑΕ Sak o'clock we attended the exhi- 
“pition at the Perkins Institute Zor the 
| Blind, the boys giving their exercis 
|from 21 to 12 and the girls the fol- 
‘Jowing hour. The programme consist- 
ed of vocal and instrumental music, 
recitations in botany, geography, 
reading, ete, The Sanford boys and 
girls. were greatly surprised at the 
accomplishments of these blind pu- 
| pils and we saw the appropriateness 
|G the motto in their exhibition hall, 
{<Opbstacles Are Things to be Over- 
! eome.” Laura Bridgham and Helen 
| eller have been educated here, and 
{we were reminded of them as we 
| watched the finger conversation of 
| three just such unfortunates who 
| were thus chatting away, and having) 
| the best of times on the front seat. 





ΤΠ Next. we stormed Dorchester 
| Heights and admired the marble 
| 4ower-like structure which told us 


| that on that elevation Washington 

placed the batteries whose hot. fire 
| compelled the: British to evacuate 
| Boston. ‘West from the Heights on 
| what is known as the Cow Pasture, is 























RRFoRT ANHTCH a 
he harbor to Moon 
δ sewerage of the city 
nto the lower harbor. 

Dinner again found us at our 
favorite hunting ground, Houghton 
& Dutton’s, The third wish-bone was 
secured today, so we hope to reach 
Plymouth tomorrow. 

Time was too short to start for 
Charlestown so the few hours left 
were spent at the Christian Mndeavor 
[πᾶ Perry picture rooms in Tremont 
|Temple. Our school uses ἃ great 
many Perry pictures so the party was 
{much interested in looking through 
the large number of scrap books con- 
taining all the pictures. We were 
| shown into the compositors’ room 
jand saw a linotype machine’ in use 
l~where the Christian Endeavor World 
|was set up. 
| On the way to’ Jordan & Marsh’s 
lwe had a look at the Granary bury- 
ing ground where are buried John 
| Hancock, Samuel Adams, James Otis, 
|John Hull the mintmaster, Judge 
|Sewell of witchcraft fame, the par- 
lents of Benjamin Franklin, Peter 
|Fanueil, Paul Revere, the victims of 
ἐπ Boston massacre, and many other 
famous people.. Many of the old 
stones were years ago shifted from 
\the graves to which they belonged in 
‘order to straighten the paths. This 
lecaused the remarks of Dr. Ὁ. W. 
| Holmes that “pitaphs were never 
/famous for truth, but the old re- 
proach of ‘Here lies’ never had such 
a wholesale illustration as in these 
joutraged burial places, where the 
jstone does lie above and the bones 
\ao not lie beneath.” At Jordan & 
|Marsh’s we met Gillie Wilson, and 
| were pleasantly surprised. 

One of the girls is attending a 
| graduating reception in Lexington 
lthis évening and will join us in the 
|morning. The boys have mastered 
the ups and downs of the elevated 
and the subway and this evening 
made an independent trip to the pub- 
| lic gardens. Thus ends our ‘third day 
ROME ESSN ETE anal τίου, 
| Boston, June 22.—(Special to the 
!Journal.)—The third day’s pro- 
pramme of the Sanford pilgrims 
| “‘seeing Boston’? gave promise in the 
morning of finer weather, Our ob- 
jective point for the forenoon Mi 
the ‘Perkins Institute for the Blind 
\in South Boston. “publie vis- 
itation was held at 11, we drove first 
\to the Marine park and Fort Inde- 
{pendence from which was obtained a 
|view of a part of the harbor, which 
|was much obseured by fog. 
| From the Marine park we went up 
᾿ἴο see the monument on Dorchester 
\Heights, the point from whieh Wash- 
lington compelled the British to evac- 


juate Boston in 1776. 

We were now close by the Perkins 
Institute which gives a public exhi- 
\bition by the boys at 11 and by the 
girls at 12) every Thursday. The ex- 
hibition consists of vocal and instru- 


| a RES Z 
lmental music and recitations In va- 


rious common and high school stud- 
jies. I was particularly interested in 
lthe work of the boys orchestra, which 
vas done in a really artistic man- 
lner, and we must consider that the 
lmusicians cannot see. The time is 
kept by a gentle tapping of the con- 
|ductor’s baton, instead by seeing the 
waving of the same as in the usual 
way. 

The afternoon was spent at Har- 
yard university. After a general view 
of the campus and the buildings 
about “the yard’? we paid more es- 
pecial attention to Memorial hall and 
the Agassiz museum, with the col- 
lections of animals and minerals, 
and particularly the famous collec-, 
tion of glass flowers. 

At this point a vigorous shower and 
the late hour suggested that we must 
{put an end to our day's work. 


tunnel run 
island where’ 
ig discharged 
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CAMBRIDGE SKETCHES, 


In a volume of reminiscences and com- 
ment by Frank Preston Stearns, entitled 
‘* Cambridge Sketches,’”’ we are taken back 
to the Harvard College of four decades or 
more ago, when life there was simpler than 
itis today, and when the students were on 
more intimate terms with the professors 
than they can be at present, with the large 
classes in which the majority of the sta- 
dents are not acquainted with one another 
to any great «xtent. The author of this vol- 
ume knows his Cambridge thoroughly, and 
185 vanished men he recalls were more or 
less connected with our neighboring city 
acroxs the Charles. His opening sketch is 
devoted to undergraduate life at Harvard 
just after the Civil War, with some interest- 
ing side references to President Andrew P. 
Peabody and some of the professors before 
that time. The contrast between then and 
now is marked, and the author emphasizes 
this fact when he says: ‘* The university 
has broadened and extended itself wonder- 
fully under the present management, but 
the simple classic charm of the olden time 
is gone forever.’ The sketches which fol- 
low all relate to men of varying de- 
grees of distinction in their time, though 
some of them are little known to the pres- 
ent generation. Longfellow, Lowell, Dr. 
Holmes, Sumner, Andrew and Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe have all achieved immortality, 
put the recollections of some of the lesser 
lights of the period are quite as attrac 
tive as those which refer to men of greater 


| notejin the literary,political and reformatory 


worlds. One of the most edifying reminis 


| cences refers to Elizuar Wright and his 
‘jabors to place life insurance on a solid 


foundation, and there is an appreciative 
gketch of Thomas G. Appleton, the noted 
wit and brother-in-law of Longfellow, 
whose sayings are still quoted with relish 
by older Bostonians. Cc. P. Cranch, Frank 
Bird and Dr. W. T. G. Morton also receive 
extended and discriminating notice. All 
the facts presented in this book may not be 
new to many, but it contains enough fresh 
matter to make it highly entertaining and 
instructive, and in the manner of its pres- 
entation could hardly be surpassed in clear- 
ness and coherency. The author has made 
good use of the acquaintances he formed 
with men of distinction, and has recorded 
his impressions of them with singular felic- 
ity. (Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 
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THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 





BY EDWARD HALE, A.M. 








4 Nor long since I went to the Blind Asylum in 
South Boston.to observe the treatment of music study 
in operation there. The chief object of my visit was 
to discover whether the substitution of the sense of 
touch for eyesight, and the consequent refinement of 
it, had any effect upon playing. I was surprised and 
| disappointed to be told that no effect such as I 
anticipated had been observed. I cannot help think- 
ing that this is but an additional illustration of our 
common failure to perceive the significance and | 
| potentiality of what is going on under our very eyes. 
| At any rate, I want to bring the matter before the 
readers of THE ΕἸΤΌΡΕ to see whether there may not | 
be corroboration of my view, such as, in this case, | 
I have been unable to find. | 
We all know what the clinging touch is—a sen- 
sitive, caressing, soulful (some imaginative folk 
would say) pressure, “cling,” felt in the finger-tip. 








| Mr. Carl Baermann said to me one day that “every 


note played on the piano should have that quality 
imparted to it. No note, however insignificant or | 
staccato, should be struck but with pressure, cling.” | 
A greater authority still (in fact there is none 
greater, touching the problems of piano playing), 
Chopin, said to me, through one of his. pupils who 
became my teacher, that “the sense of touch was that 
in which the thought, feeling, imagination of the 
player terminated, through which he compelled the 
piano to expression.” 

Now, as I have said, we know something about this, 
and those of us who believe in imaginative playing 
| are conscious of a lively activity, of the sense of 
| touch when we are really playing well. We feel 
the glow in the fingertips, caused, actually, by in- 





ereased flow of blood to that point where the sense 
is in action. It seems as if we had the keyboard in 
a warm grasp and that with delicious, masterly ease 
we could compel whatever we wanted from it. Now, 
for my part, I have found that the more closely I 
have associated all this with the sense of touch, the 
better were the results of every description. In fact, 
I have an idea that had I known of it soon enough, 
I might have spoiled a bad writer in a good player! 
At least I am firmly convinced that on the seizure 
and application of even sv simple a principle may | 
depend the whole development of a technic. 

For it means artistry from the very beginning. Not 
perfection by any means at first—the modern peda- 
gogy has taught us better than to expect that—but 
the right thing in the making—which is certainly the 
} highest pedagogy. 

We need nothing more than to rule out of students’ 
practice the undiscriminating business, the uniform 
forte and legato with which everything without excep- 
tion has been at first played. For that kills the 
finger, it makes as lifeless a tool as ever the ancient 
mariner’s sea-mates wielded. But what we want at 
the piano is warm, living, quasi-intelligent fingers— 
to be referred to not as “it,” said Chopin, but “he’”— 
or, if you please, “she”. I believe, as Chopin did, 
that the sense of touch contains the true secret of 
this, and that, therefore, it ought to be set before our 
pupils’ minds with their earliest experience. 

Now, the Blind Asylum, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, did not corroborate my theory—for which I 
have given what I believe to be the true explanation. 
In fact, I found that the thought was wholly a new 
one to them, which, of course, explains its never 
having been exploited. I have the promise that it 











will be and the results reported to me. But meantime, 
has no reader any further light from his experience 
as player, or teacher, or observer, to throw upon it? 


|| PHILADELPHIA, PA. JULY, x905. | 
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BLIND BOYS ENTERTAINED. 





Teachers and Boys of Perkins !nsti- 
tution Enjoy Pleasing Evening. 


The older members of the Perkinsin- 
stitution and their teachers were en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
Abraham of this district on last Mon- 
day evening at their home on L street. 
The rooms were very beautifully dec- 
Craven in green and gold, the 1905 
class’ colors. During the evening an or- 
chestra gave the following concert: 
Organ solo, The Lost Chord, Mr. 
Dodge; overture, Poet and Peasant, 
orchestra; ‘cello solo, Ave Maria, Mr. 
Lavin; violin solo, The Gonfession. 
Mir. Walsh; organ solo, Priests’ March, 
Mr. D. Barnard; overture, William 
Tell, orchestra; cornet solo, The Ros- 
ary. Mr. Armidon; overture, 5th Sym- 
phony, orchestra; Gounod’s Farewell 
Hymn by ouartet, Messrs. Amidon, 
Walsh, Dodge, Harvey; Organ solo, 
Wedding Mareh, W. Dodge. 

Among those present were Mr. and 


Mrs. 5. M. Abraham, Mr. and Mrs. T, 
N. Abraham, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Ken- 


ny, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Hobbs. Mr. 
B. L. Abraham, Miss A. W. Hobbs, Mr. | 
D. Barnard, Mr. Amidon, Mr. Ba. | 
Walsh. Mr. L. Harvey, Mr. P. Osborn, 
Mr, B. Lavin. Mr. Thomas Stringer, 
Mr. F. Viggers, Mr. Ed. Ryan, Mr. W. | 
Do:lge. | 

Supper was served at | 


r 





NEW HAVEN (CONN.) REGISTER. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1905. 


Frank Diamond has returned from 
Perkins institute at Boston, Mass., 
and is making his homé with his aunt, 
Mrs. H. Gessler, of 210 Front street. 
Mr. Diamond’s sight has always been 
very poor, but he has now lost his 
sense of hearing and must undergo an- 
other operation on his eyes in a few 
weeks. He has entered into the busi- 
ness of caning chairs as a means of 
Setting a livelihood. 





ΡΨ ΟΝ ον 


LAWRENCE (MASS) EAGEE. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1,/1905. 


2" ἱ Agreed to Settle Case. 

At the suggestion of Judge Mahone 
who spent two days hearing the su 
the case of Helen A. Clark again 
her son, Frank A. Clark, both of M 
thuen, was settled. It was agreed th 
Mrs. Clarke should receive ᾿ $6: 
while her minor daughter, Helen, w’ 
is in the Perkins institute for blind 
Boston, will ge . Attorney Jose 
Donovan appeared for Mrs. Clark 
Associate Justice W. E, Rowell { 
peared for the son. Mad es | 


BOSTON, MASS, POST. 
THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905. 
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Perkins Institution for the Blind, 9 
Boston, from which he graduate 
high honors. ss Bibi θνρα 


LYNN (MASS) ITEM. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905, 


Perkins Institute Pupils. = 
Dr. Everett E. White entertained @ | 
mumpber of members of the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind, at his home, on 
Chatham street, last evening. A ver 
interesting evening was spent by a num~-— 
ber of Dr, White’s friends listening to 
these pupils of that wonderfy? institu- 
tion. In the party were Edwin Stuart, 
of Lynn, an expert and teacher at the 
school; Joseph Bartlett, of Auburndale; 
Richard: J, ©, Barnard, of Brockton, 
who plays the big pipe organ at the 
school; George Lucier, of Lynn, and 
Frank Ieradi, of Boston, the latter duo 
members of the Perkins’ Institute Or- 
chestra. : pu Ne 5 ἱ 
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THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905. 
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aS Yeceived Εἰ 
S, director of the Pe 
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at South Boston, 
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THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905, 
AINE'S BLIND & BENEFICIARIE 


Cobb ida mane receiv) ‘ 








paen? Ms 
ution and Massachusetts Séhool for tl 


Blind at South Boston, the annual repo 
of the conduct, progress nd gener 
standing of the state beneficidries w! 
ure attending the school, together wi 
the account of their tuition and board f 
the financial year ending August 3 
05. The number pf state beneficiari 
n attendance at the school at the pre 
ent time is 22, the age of the younge 
Π er ears, and that of the olde: 
i ears. @ class standing of the st 
ts is, on oie average, good, and ma 
ore tion the rank in conduct f 
2 ood. The number 
from Maine du 
was five. The amount di 
he state for the board and ti 
Eee beneficiaries for the year 















PAWTUCKET (R. i.) TIMES. 
Wreath aim. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905. 


“A NOTED VISITOR, hoy Ss 
my Stringer arrived town yes- 
-and will spend the summer ar 
, residence of Rev. Mr. Brown on 
ich street. Tommy is the noted 
1 τὴν who is an inmate of the 
Institute for the Blind. ar 







SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1905. 


ἀξ Mr. Neil T. Devlin, Boston Col- 


lege, 04, the first blind student 
to take an A.B. from Boston College, 
on August 1 will assume his duties as 
instructor for the blind at St. Joseph’s 
Institute, Jersey City, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Institute is about to take 
up a work that has up to now been 
neglected, that is, the education of 
the adult blind. Heretofore very lit- 
tle has been done for this class, they 
being relegated to the poor house to 
live a life of idleness. Henceforth an 
effort will be made to teach them to 
read and write so that through books 


'they might be able to still enjoy the 
‘beauties of nature. 


This is, indeed, a worthy charity and 
should any readers feel inclined to as- 


‘sist in the good work they could send 











their mite to Sister M. Evangilista, 81 


York street, Jersey City. 


/ BOSTON, MASS.. MORNING HERAED, 


Hampton, ἢ +t, 


apes di, 9: 1905, 
“ied é‘of this: ΤΩΣ ὡς ΤΠ 






A oa the Perkins Institute. for 
Θ᾽ Bind, has as : uest one of her 
pils, who is Gear ΔΘ ἔτηα nd blind. 


sine a aay 








biel ats for 
ik The, ‘Blind ‘at South Boston ‘shoy sth 









aine has 22 beneficiaries in atte 

the institution. The oldes 

2 and the youngest 7 yea 

¢ the year five new buUpils were 

amount paid by 

sthese children 

ry As. SatS2iB2—"In the last 

mpt was made to es- 

stitution-of tiis kind in 
ne, to δῷ supported by the state, 
| account of ane (eens Ya: coe 


. interesting feature at. “Hotel aa! 
m Tuesday evening last was an ex- 


cal entertainment given by 
χὰ ραῖες of the ‘Berlds Institue 


for the Blind. 











BANGOR (ME) GOMMERGIAR, 


BOSTON, MASS., MORNING HERALD. 
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Sut DAY, JULY 9, 1905. 


BLIND GRADUATE 
ΜΝ INoTRUL TOR 


Neil 1, Devlin, Boston Ὁ} 
104, Who Made Remarkable 
Showing in Studies, Appointed 
Principal of New Jersey School. 


--᾽ ΛΆὴε---- 





Ι 
| Neil J. Devlin of the class of '04, 
lithe only blind graduate of Boston Col- 
lege, has just been honored with an 
appointment as chief instructor at St. 
Joseph’s Institute, Jersey City, a school 
for the blind, where about ’60 pupils are 
in attendance, 

Mr, Deylin’s educational career has 
been notable. He was born in the North 
end and at present resides at 171 


Princeton street, East Boston. When 


‘he was 12 years of age he was struck 
‘in the face with a baseball. The blow 


destroyed the sight of both eyes. He | 


“was sent to the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, and despite his affliction, 
pluckily determined to prepare for col- 
lege. 

Entering Boston Guliges he made a 
remarkable showing, taking eight med- 
als in German, French and other stu- 

, in competition with students who 
were possessed of sight. Since his grad- 


Ἔ tion he has pursued the profession of 
hing, and his appointment to St. 

jos h’s Institute is a flattering rec 

| nitlo f his exceptional ick alll 

BOSTON, MASS., ADVERTISER, 

MONDAY, JULY 10, 1905. 


The only blind student evert Kecelviris a 


egree froOwes##eston college has been re- 

cently appointed chief instructor of St. 

ἀρ δια Institute for.the Blind at Jersey 
ty. 


The graduate so honored is N. J. Devlin 


04, and he will have charge of 60 students 
in his new capacity. 


Mr. Devlin was born in the No. End, 


|but now lives at 171 Princeton st., E. 
Boston. 


He was struck in the face with a base- 


_ball when 12 yrs. of age, which oe 
him of the sight of both eyes. 


He later attended Perkins Institute for 


the Blind, but determined to prepare for 
college. 


During his college course he received 8 


medals in German, French and. other 


studies in open competition with the other 
students. 


He has been employed in teaching since 


leaving college, and his recent appointment 
is a well-earned tribute to his pluck and 
ability, 





Newport, R. I., July 9.—Mayor Boyle has 


appointed Perry Belmont a park commis- 
sioner of Newport. 


ieee was Te a member of the 
Boston Transcript 


Ex-Cong. Melville 





MONDAY, JULY 10, 1905 


Mr. Neil J. Devlin will carry with him to 
his appointment at St. Joseph’s Institute 
at Jersey City as teacher the good wishes 
of many friends, wonderers and admirers 
of his undaunted courage, pluck and faith. 
It is remembered that 
despite his total blindness, won the high- 
est honors at Boston College and received 
an ovation in 1904 


ry. Devlin, wha, 


TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1906, 
WILL WEU σειν FEACHER., 


Miss Nellie A. Hammond of Provi- 
dence to Become Wife of ,Joh 


Vars of Perkins Institution. 

NEWPORT, R I, July 10—A Wd in- 
teresting wedding will take place in 
Providence Wednesday evening when 
John Vars, an instructor at the Perkins 
institution for the blind at South Boston, 
himgelf blind, will be married to Misa 
Nellie Adeline Hammond of Providence, 
Mr Vars was for many years a τοδί 
of Newport, and many of his frien 
will go from here to Providence to wit 
ness the ceremony at the residence of 
Rev J. F. Cooper of the Trinity tinion 
Methodist Episcopal church of Proyi- 
dence. 

Miss Hammond's brother, who has 
been blind from his youth, was a class- 
mate of Mr Vars at the Perlins inst!- 
tution. Miss Hammond had always oeen 
Interested in the work of the blind and, 
as Mr Vars was a very diligent pupil 
ind an excellent musician, she became 
very much interested In him and taught 
im a great deal herself. Mr Vars ig 
iow an instructor in basket-making ang 
veaving at the institution. 


NORWICH (CONN.) REGORD. 


MONDAY, JULY 10, 1905. 


---- 


Michael Anagnos, director of Per. 
kins Instute For the Blind in South Bos- 
ton, stopped over in the city yesterday 
on his way home from Asbury Park, N. 
J., where he had attended a convention 
last week. _He addressed the Greek 


to the elegant address ΜῈΝ this orator. 
He spoke on the Danser of “National 
Affairs and of the Dangéry of the Hellen- 
ism.” He advised his at cinch toaetin 
a manner that wonld reflect eredit upon 
their native country. He told them to 
abide by the laws οἵ this comitry and 
they would get along. Mr, Anagnos is 
about 70 years of ageand’ is‘a | 
of the late Dr. Howe. ἢ 3 


TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1905 


‘Last evening in’ West Newton Miss Julia 
Peters became the wife of Professor John 
Hennelly of Waltham. The ceremony took 
place in the rectory of St. Bernard's Church 
and was performed by Rev. Charles J. Gal- 
ligan, the curate. Both of the young peo- 
ple are members of the church and active 
workers in its various societies. Professor 
Hennelly is the church organist. Being 
afflicted when a boy with a serious eye 
trouble, Professor Hennelly entered the 
Perkins Institution, and while there re- 
ceived a gold medal for scholarship. He 
later attended the New England Conserya- 
tory, where he graduated with high honors. 

PORTSMOUTH ἰδ. H.) TIMES, 


‘Miss Eugenia GES: who is an in- 
structor at the Perkins Institute for the 
/3lind at South Boston, Mass., is at her 

rome in this town for the summer. 2 


Elizabeth Robins) ἃ student at the 
Perkins Institute at South Beston Mass., 


‘a blind deaf nite whose attainments 


nayy recerved much netive is spending 
the suminer with Mrs. Augustus Lock« 
and daughters. _ 


BOSTON, MASS., MORNING GLOBE, 
’ 
, 











Ὄ a τ Seae Ss oe Ξ eae = a ee 
NS TAgsails them at the outset of this calamity.) 


Tt aims at workshops on fhe model of that| 
established in Cambrid hogePn der the di-| 





that more than two-thirds of the blind! 
lose their sight after they are twenty-. 
‘one. The United States 1s as yet far be- 





(BLIND MANY YEARS; OAN SEE. 
‘Charles W. Holmes In Baltimore, 


pert plind 22 years ago, after an at-| 
Mack of cerebro-spinal meningitis, Chas. 
|W. Holmes of Quebec, Canada, a erad- 


“uate of the Blind Institute of Boston, | 
Mass., and president Of the Alumni) 


‘Association of 


ἢ; 
δ 


“¢reatea by Dr. Garey for a brief period 








Receiving Treatment. 


t institution, said. to) 
be the largest#grganization of blind| 
'men in the w@rld, is in Baltimore re-| 
ceiving treatment at the home of Dr. 
Henry F. Garey, an eye specialist, 1821 
‘North Charles street. Mr. Holmes was 


‘Jast summer with good results, and re- 
‘turned recently to) continue the treat<;| 
jment. He is now able to distinguish 
lobjects and can read letters two EES) 
high. \ 

or Holmes was 10 years old when he 
ontracted meningitis, and when he re- 
vered found his eyesight \gone. He 
\qas then sent to the institution at Bos- 
‘ton, where he was educated with hun-| 
\areds of other blind students and grad-| 
‘uated with honors. Several years ago| 
lhe was elected president of the Alumni) 
Association of the school. Until he un- 
derwent treatment for his eyes Mr. 
Holmes was totally blind, but he now 
‘seems in a fair way to recover his eye- 
sight. els 











was 


HARBOR (ME) RECORD. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1905. 


WMiss “Louise Fernald jwho is a music 
teacher in Perkins institute for the blind | 
at Boston, is with her mother at Nor-| 
wood’s Cove. . 5 


BOSTON (MASS.) PILOT. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1905. 
PROTA Y τ 

Neil J. Devlin, a graduate of Boston Col! 
lege of 1904, has been appointed chief in; 
structor at St. Joseph’s Imstitute, Jersey 
City; a school for the DlindwreWr. Devlin, 
ἃ natiye of Hast Boston, lost his sight 
at twelve years of age through an accident 
in ἃ baseball game. He was sent to the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and, un+ 
discouraged by his deprivation, began to 
prepare for college. He made his course 
at Boston College on equal terms with see+ 
ing students, surpassing many of these in 
his examination, and winning more medals) 
than most, especially in language studies. 
He is to be warmly congratulated on hay-) 
ing so soon secured an independent position | 
worthy of his gifts; and his example will, 
be an encouragement to the blind every-| 
where. His case, however, or that of any 
other cleyer and persevering person who! 
loses sight in childhood, is more or less well 
provided for by schools throughout the 
Country, the Perkins Institute of Boston,| 
being doubtless the best known of these. | 
This institution, however, opens its doors) 
to none who bave passed the age of nine-| 
teen. It is estimated that more than two- 
thirds of the blind lose their sight after) 
they are twenty-one. The United States is, 
as yet, far behind Hngland, Wales and) 
Canada in public provision for the training] 
of these afflicted persons. It is but faintly 
realized among us how many useful and re- 
munerative occupations can he filled by the 
blind, and how susceptible they are up to a 
comparatively advanced age to training. We 
haye an admirable society incorporated 
within the past few years in Boston, ‘‘The 


i} 
fection of Mr. Charles Εἰ. Εἰ. Campbell, its| 
agent. Its benefactions are not limited by | 
race, color or religion. Catholics and non-| 
Catholics are interested in it, and the Rev.) 
M. J. Doody, P. R., St. Mary’s of the An-| 
nunciation, Cambridge, is one of its direc- | 
tors. The literature of this young but 
growing work has been disseminated by its, 
deyoted secretary, Mrs. Ada Pearson) 
Spaulding; but the work should be better, 
known than it is, and haye more funds at 
its disposal to carry out its beneficent alms. | 

to δ ec | 


EAGT BOSTON (MASS) FREE PRESS, 


SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1905. 


/ BLINDNESS NO HANDICAP. j 


Neil J. Devlin of East Boston, the i 





Boston College Graduate, is Appoi ted 
Chief Instructor in Jersey City Collége— 
Is ‘Member of Well Known East Boston 
Family, 

Neil J. Devlin of the class of ’04,\the 
only blind graduate of Boston College, 
has just been honored with an appoint- 
ment as chief instructer at St. Joseph’s 
lnstitute, Jersey Citv, a school for the 
blind, where about 60 pupils are in at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Devlin’s educational career has 
been notable. He was born in the North| 
End, and at present resides at 171 Prince-) 
ton street, When he was 12 years of age) 
he was struck in the face with a baseball. 
The blow destroyed the sight of both 
eyes. He wes sent to the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, and despite his 
affliction, pluckily determined to prepare| 
for college. 

Entering Boston College, he madéa 
remarkable showing, taking eight medals 
in German, French and other studies, | 
iN competition with students who were 
possessed of sight. Since his graduation! 
he ha~ pursued the profession of teach-+ 
ing, and his appointment toSt. Joseph’g 

ustitute is a flattering recognition of hid, 
exceptional efficiency 





[From Boston Pilot.] 


Neil J. Devlin, a graduate of Boston 
College of 1904, has been appointed chief 
instructor at St. Joseph’s Institute. Jer- 
sey City, a school for the blind. Mr. 
Devlin. a native of East Boston, lost his 
sigot at 12 years of age, through an ac- 
cident in a baseball game, He was sent 
to the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
and undiscouraged by his deprivation, 
began to prepare for college. He made 
his course at Boston College on equal 
terms with seeing students, surpassing 
many of these in his examination, and 
winning more medals than most, espe- 
cially in language studies. He is to be 
warmly congratulated on having so soon 
secured an independent position worthy 
of his gifts; and his example will be an| 
encouragement to the blind everywhere, 
His case, however, or that of any other 
clever and persevering person who loses 
sight in childhood, is imore or less well 
provided fur by schools throughout the 


hind England, Wales and Canada in’ 
public provision for the training of these. 
afflicted persons. It is but faintly real 
ized among us how many useful and 
remunerative occupations can be filled 
by the blind, and how susceptible they’ 
are up toa comparatively advanced age) 
to training, We have an admirable so-, 
ciety incorporated within the past few! 
years in Roston, ‘The Massachusetts} 
Association for Promoting the Interesis| 
of the Adult Blind,”’ which aims to come 
to the rescue of those who lose their 
sight sudddnly by accident, or gradually 
by disease, and save them from the 
temptation to despair, which inevitably 
assails them at the outset of this calam- 
ity. It aims at workshops on the madel. 
of that established in Cambridgeport, 
under the direction of Mr. F. ΕΒ, Camp- 
bell, its agent. Its benefactions are not 
limited by race, color or religion. Gati.- 
olics and non-Catholics are interested in 
it, and the Rey. M. J. Doody, P. R., St. 
Mary’s of the Anunciation, Cambridge, 
is one of its directors. The literature of 
this young, but growing work has been 
disseminated by its devoted secretary, 
Mrs. Ada Pearson Spaulding, but the 
work should be better known than it is, 
and have more funds at its disposal to 
Barry out its beneficent aims. 


NEW HAVEN (CONN.) REGISTER 


SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1905. 


Wallingford, July 22,—The saci | 
song and preaching services which have 
been conducted by Rev, W. A, Spin- 
ney in the North Farms schoolhouse! 
each night during the past week hays 
been deeply interesting from the first 
meeting. The attendance throughout 
the week has been most excellent, 
which is very gratifying to Mr. Spinney 
and those who have contributed lo) 
their success, Last evening the house 
was packed, and in addition to the in-) 
spiring service two blind ladies from 
the School for the Blind in Boston 
sang .beautifully, and refreshments 
were served at the close of the meet-) 
ing. Those from here who assisted the 
pastor were C, H, Brown, Mildred) 
Church, Mildred Barber, Ethel Norton, | 
Cc. W. Andrews, F..H. Smith, Franklin) 
Hill, Henry J. Roff, A, F, Pierce, Ben-) 
jamin H, Wooding, J. H. Arthur, .Mr.) 
and Mrs. Robert Andrews, Roland An-| 
drews and Mrs. W. A. Spinney. Mr. 
Roff made a strong address one eyen-— 
ing in behalf of the conversion of the) 
Jews. The interest during all of the 
meetings was such that Rey. Mr. Spin-| 
ney has decided to conduct two more 
such services on Tuesday and Thurs-) 


day evening of next Weel. csssunsen 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN 


SATURDAY, JULY 22, 19065. 
“George Furrows, 20, died Thurs fh t 
row. 


of lung trouble at his home, 3 


street. 


The young man had been blind | 


ever Since he was a few months old and 


had been a pupil for a number: of years at. 


the Perkins institute for the blind in South 
Boston. He was the son of Charles Fur- 
rows and, besides his father, leaves one 
brother, Richard Furrows of AWestietd? 
The young man was musically inéline 

and took great enjoyment playing the hat 
monica. The funeral services will be cons | 
ducted at 4 p. τ. to-day at his late home | 











by Rey John H. Lockwoo of, the First | 
country, the Perkins Institute of Boston, pGongmeseitronnT-clnren ΝΩ͂Ν 908 ᾿ 
being doubtless the best known of, 


usbese? The institution, however, opens 
its doors to none who have passed 
the age of nineteen. It is estimated 


f Massachusetts Association for Promoting 
the Interests of the Adult Blind,’ which 
aims to come to the rescue of those who 
lose their sight suddenly by accident, or| 
eradually by disease, and saye them from) 
the temptation to despair which inevitably 
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POPRINGFIELD (MASS.) MORN. UNION, 


96 1908. | SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1905. 


" wT 
t Among the pupils at Lamartine street 
school this summer if Arthur Goyette, 
la boy who has been totally blind since 
his birth. He is 17 years old, but ap- 
pears older on account of his quiet man- 





TUESDAY, AUG, 15, 1905. 


nebaere will be a concert in Ne Wédn. 
eregational church, Tuesday evening, ai 
8 o'clock, by Wilbur Dodge, a gradu- 
ate of Perkins Institute for the, Babi’ 


in Boston. 
How He Works by Touch. 




















) 

| Ameng the pupils at Lamartine-street 
‘school yesterday morning was Arthur 
|Goyette, who has been totally blind since 
his birth, He attends the sand garden 
regularly and does as perfect work as any 
fof the pupils. 
‘that he has been at the school, for he has 
{been a regular attendant for five years. 
|The boy is 17 years old, but appears older 
on account of his quiet manner, and _ he 
/does not play in the yard with the other 
| boys as much as he works inside. 

| esterday he was working on a basket 
‘and had almost completed it. The basket 
‘was made of reeds and was round, with 
a cover. He is to varnish it as soon as 
lit is finished. The work was finer and 
‘more perfect than some of the baskets 
{which have been made, and he is a much 
‘more careful worker than the other chil- 





This is not the first year, 


ner, Jtecently he has been working on 
a basket and now has it nearly com- 
pleted, He does everything by the 
‘sense of touch and selects his own 
reeds and materials from the supplies 
for his baskets. He attends Perkins In- 
stitute at South Boston during the reg- 
‘ular school year. He has been there 
for six years and has made a specialty 
\of music. He has learned to tune in- 
struments of all kinds, He is just be- 
‘ginning to play the clarinet and brings 
it to the Lamartine street school to 
play for the children there. Some morn- 
ing next week he is going to speak to 
the children about the things he has 
been taught in the school in Boston. 
‘He expects to spend two more years 


BARNSTABLE (MASS.} PATRIOT. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG! 16,1995 

Miss Angie L. Tarbell of Wo 8 
Visiting at Mr. Εἰ. E. Laachbacities Stee 
Tarbell, who has taught for the past 
two years in Lowell, is to teach next 
year in the primary department of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind at Ja- 


-maica Plain. 


GLOUCESTER (MASS.) TIMES; 


at the Perkins and then will 
jcontinue his st Sic. 


MERIDEN (CONN.) RECORD, 


dren. He does everything by touch and 
\selects his own reeds and materials from 
‘the supplies for his baskets. This is 
his fifth year at the school, but he has 
not done much work in basketry. 

| At his home, 14 Langdon street, is a 
‘boat which the boy has made entirely || 
‘himself, with one exception. His father| 
‘hewed. out the shell for the boat, and he | | 
|made the rest himself. It is a launch two), 
‘feet in length, and is as perfectly equipped || 
‘as a toy launch can be. All of the whit- 

tling has been done by touch, and as the 

|\boy has never seen a launch or any kind 

{of a boat in his life, it is remarkable 

\that he can do such work. : 

| One morning next week Miss Emma 

τ, Brennan has invited him to come and 

speak to the children about how he learns 

‘at school. He has spoken to them before, 

put not this year. He attends Perkins 

institute, which is at South Boston, and 

has been there for six years, where he has 

made a specialty of music. He __ has 

jearned to. tune instruments of all kinds. 

Last year he amused the children at the 
school by pluying ona tunnel, an ordinary 
kitchen tunnel, and he played several 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 16, 1905. 


Blind Musicians. (J / 


The two blind musicians, graduates of the 
Perkins Institute for the blind at South Bos. 
ton, entertained at the Surfside last evening, 
They were assisted by Miss Edith D. Corliss, 

/rgader. The progiamme was greatly appreci- 
ated by the laige number present. 





- 





TUBSDAY, AUG. 1, 1905. 


—Haward Schuerer, thebitnde mu- 
sician, is spending his vacation with ‘his 
parents on Hickory street. 


CHELSEA (MASS) CITIZEN. 


BOSTON, MASS, MORNING MERALD. 


SATURDAY, AUG. 5, 1905. 





SATURDAY, AUG, 19, 1905. 
WILL UNDERGO OPERATION. 


[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
NEW BEDFORD, Aug. 18, 1905. Prank 
| Vigneron Weaver, the blind pianist, will 


| go to Boston next week to undergo an 
operation which, it is hoped, will com- 
pletely restore his eyesight. _Mr. Wea- 


ver is one of the best pianisis in, the 
city. ἃ. 


NO. ADAMS (MASS,) TRANSCRIPT, | 


‘Neil J. Devlin, a graduate "Of 
Boston college, 704, has been ap- 
pointed chief instructor at St. 
Joseph’s Institute, Jersey City, a 
school for the blind. Mr. Devlin, 
‘anative of East Boston, lost his 
sight at twelve years of age thru 
an accident in a baseball game. 

| children at Lamartine street. He expects | : 


\{G make a specialty of the clarinet, and ee was sent to Perkins institution 
“he will go onto the stage as a blind for the blind, and, undiscouraged 
mousde having a talent for music, the by his deprivation, began to pre- 
‘pay tas done some goot,mork Mme pare for collage,» He made his 
‘simple models which are used in mafic’ course at Boston college on equal 
enainine, but at the Ferns al terms with ‘seeing students, sur- 

passing many.of these in his ex- 

amination, and winning more 


| Ht first te cane chairs, and he 
Was eine this for several years. At the 
medals than most, especially in 
language studies. 





ar, When the pupils have no talent 
for music, they have to play by music 
| which is raised, and they have to feel of 


FRIDAY, AUG, 18, 1405. 


Two Notaljle Recitals Amanged 
Micra ΘΝ 

| ( there are about 75 pupils, and they 
eee there. He says he likes to go tg 
fgchool, and is anxious for Sept. 2 ue 
“come “when he can g0 back again. is 
“parents sent him to Montreal six seas 
‘ago, that he might ea to Spare Se ae 
} jearned to rea ren Sera ABSTINAMIMY A Tesh eas SLA LS Bets 
Ἔλα ρκα ὁ came agen, te ie SPRINGFIELD (MAGS) EVE, UNION, 
j eaks French now, s 

εἰ τ puen about the language. 


v0: events*of importance to -musie 
loyérs in this vicinity: have been ar- 
rariged through the “efforts sof Miss 

osalie Smity, of Williamstown, They 
Are recitals by’ /Miss\Marguerite Hall, 
theswell _kno¥en’ mezzo-contralte of New 
York city, and the-blind coniposer and 
piahist, Hdward Bex Try of Bos- 
2 and all € ton. Both will be given in ‘the Wi- 
|Gepartment of the school, Asa ον ea cea να ‘iamstown opera house, Miss Hall's τὸς 
\they haye.a regular literary course, as ir ‘ 


| hool. He expects to pass two years 
ΕἸΠΕ τὰς school, and then will make 8 


cital coming on the evening of Sep- 
tember 5, and. Mr. Perry's on the evye- 
ning of October 21. 

‘Mr. Perry has studied with many of 
the distinguished teachers abroad, 
among them Franz Liszt and Masame 
Clara) Schumann, 


| Longmeadow Notes. 
The playing on the piano ἢ 
f : ; y the 
young bli Miss Mary Allen, and 
the singing of Miss Christine ‘Glaveland 
added much to the pleasure of the en- 


tertainment given by the youn 6 
last evening. Py SUEAMe 


6. PARIS (ME), BEMOCRAT 





_. CARIBOU (ME.) REPUBLICAN, 


we 


THURSDAY, JULY 27, 1905. 


| | Arthur Bertram Buck, who is at- 
tending the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in Boston, is spending his 
| vacation with his father and mother, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Buck, of this 
place. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 8, 1905. 


The bling smaasician Mr, E ἔ Ι 
} ᾿ . Everett Μ, 
Harmon or Milford, Mass., gave a musi-_ 
cal entertainment last Wednesday even- 
ing at Dunham’s Hall, consistine of. 
piano selections with song Ἢ 


ῃ Β new and old. 
Mrs. O. D. Ellingwood assisted in ne 
singing. The Ladies’ Aid of the M. Ἐπ᾿ 


church had ice cream forsale. 























—— 


RATURDAY, AUG. 19, 1905. 


MAY RECOVER SIcHpet? Ϊ 


Frank Vigneron Weaver, the well- 
known piano player in this city, is tq 
undergo an operation for his eyes ai 
Boston next week. Mr. Weave} 
has at various times consulted 


famous oculists, and has finally de 
cided to have an operation performed 
which, it is very probable, ‘will com, 
pletely restore his sight. Dr: John Mor- 
gan of Boston will perform thé 
operation. “Mr. Weaver will πᾶνε 
only one eye treated at this time, bu 
should the result be Satisfactory, the 
other will follow. The trouble is a 
"ery rare form of cataract. The opera-~ 
tion will be performed on Wednesday,, 
but Mr, Weaver will be in Boston for! 
about two weeks. 


NORTH ADAMS (MASS.) HERALD. 


BATURDAY, AUG. 19, 1905. 









COMING RECITALS, 
4) | 





Musical Entertainments Which Will Be) 
Events of Considerable Importance. 
Arrangements have been made by Miss) 

Rosalie Smith, of Williamstown, for two 

musical entertainments worthy of note.) 

The first will be a song recital on the 

svening of September 5 in the Williams-| 

town Opera House by Miss Marguerite | 

Hall, mezo-contralto, of New York. Miss) 

Hall has been heard in this city, having | 

assisted at a benefit concert for the hos- | 

pital, and made a mosit favorable im-, 

pression at that time. ‘ 

| Lhe second recital will be by Edward) 

‘Baxter Perry, the blind pianist and| 

composer, and will be given at 8 o’clock 

on the evening of October 21 in the 

Williamstown Opera House. Mr. Perry 

has travelled extensively both in this| 

country and in Burope and has given) 
recitals before many thousands of peo- 
ple. 

The price of tickets for each recital 
is the same, but if tickets for each are 
purchased of Miss Smith before Septem- 
ber 5 a reduction in price is made. 


/ BOSTON. MASS. EVENING GLOBE. 


AMER IVA Yi ATG 19 1905. 
Miss Ruth L. Thomas Had Been for 
the Last Year at the Perkins Inst 
tute for the Blind. | ge 


@ 
_ WORCESTER, Aug 19—Miss Ruth L.| 
Thomas, who was drowned at Scituate! 
yesterday, was a daughter of David ΒΕ. 
‘and Susan Thomas of this city, where! 
she was born 28 years ago. She was a 
graduate of the Worcester classical , 
high school and went from there to Mt/ 
Holyoke college, from which she was! 
graduated four years later. 

From college Miss Thomas entered 

the New England field, in the service of! 
fthe ¥.-W. C. A., with headquarters in| 
Molyoke. She stayed there about thrée| 
years aud then went to South Bend, 
Ind, where she took up the work of the| 
association. She returned to Massachu- 
setts in September and was engaged as| 
a teacher at the Perkins instittite for 
the blind, Broadway, South Boston. 
. She went to the institute les sthan al 
year ago and has had 4s her speciau 
pupil Tommy Stringer, a blind boy, who 
has achieved some fame. It had been| 
her intention to return to her teaching 
about Sept 1. 








NEW BEDFORD (MASS) MERCURY, 





(MASS) LEDGER. 


MONDAY, AUG, 21, 1905. 

—Miss Ruth Thomas, who ΠΩ 
drowned at Scituate Friday, was a 
general favorite atthe Perkins institu-| 
tion for the blind in South Boston, | 
where she had been instructor to| 
,Tommy Stringer, who is deaf, dumb, 
and blind, during the past term, She! 
‘was a daughter of David R. and Susan. 
Thonras of Worcester, where she was 
(born 28 years ago. She was a graduate 
‘of the Worcester Classical High school) 
and went from there to Mt. Holyoke) 


college, from which she was graduated 


four years latér,~ a 
HOLYOKE (MASS.) TELEGRAM. 


NoTES oF, τὶ 
THE Y. Ww. C. A. 


Miss Ruth L.. Thomas, a former sec- 
retary. of the. Association, was 
drowned August 17th, at Sea View,) 
(Massachusetts, where she was spending 
the summer with her family. Miss! 
Thomas was in bathing with her sis-| 
ters and stepped into a hollow space) 
made by the storm. Her sisters tried 
to help her and nearly lost their lives. 
A Worcester man rescued all but Miss! 
‘Thomas who was taken from the wat-| 
er too late. ὩΣ ie ἜΡΤΗΙ 

‘Miss Thomas was a faithful, much 
loved worker in Holyoke. The past 
year she has been a teacher in the 
‘Perkins Institute in Boston with the) 
well-known ommy Stringer as her | 
special pupil. 4 





SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) MORN, UNION, 


TUESDAY, AUG. 22, 1905. 

Was Former Y. ὗν. Ὁ. A. Worker. 

The f ral ofyMiss Ruth L. T 
afc 


former onne¢téd with the Holyoke) 
YW. 4. An,» and Jeter e 
Perkins institute *for . d Ω 

South Bostopsstheleblave today in Wor-| 
cester. Miss omas » was drowned) 
recently while bathing αὖ Seaview) 
beach. She was δοῦν ἴῃ local society. 
being particularly so’ in church work) 
while residing in Holyoke. The faculty 
of the Perkins institute attended in a 


body, as did many college friends. 
GLOUCESTER (MASS.) TIMES. 





TUESDAY, AUG. 22, 1905. 
ANNISQUAY. = 2" | 


The two blind musicians, Albert F. Corliss 
and Willis E. Vrast, graduates of the Perking 
Institute for the Blind. assisted by Miss Raith! 
1). Corliss, reader, will give an entertainment 








iV musical and literary numbers at the Grand! 


iew flotel this evening, : 
GLOUCESTER (MASS.) TIMES. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 28, 1905. 

The two blind musicians, Albert F. Corliss! 
and Willis EK. ‘Trask, will entertain ‘at the) 
Colonial Arms this evenipg, with yacal and 
clarinet solos, piano solos aad duets. ‘Vhey | 
will also demonstrate tne manner in which the 
blind learn to play the piano. They will be 
assisted by Miss Hdith D, Corliss, reader, 





JAMAICA PLAIN (MASS) NEWS, 


= —= 
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hy 


SATURDAY, AUG. 26, 1965. 


Master Tommy Stringer, the promis- 
ing blind mute, who studied for a few 
years at the Kindergarten for the 
Blind on Perkins Street, has many 
friends in this section of the city who 
sympathize with him in the recent 
death of his teacher, who was drowned 
at a summer resort. Tommy is now at | 
the South Boston department of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts | 
| School for the Blind. ἱ 


GLOUCESTER (MASS.) TIMES, 





“Blind Musicians Entértayehy ” 

Messrs. Albert I’. Corliss and’ Willis 1. 
Trask, the blind, musicians “entértained:at the) 
New Magnolia Hotel. last evening, ‘with piano) 
solos and. duets, vocal and'clarinet solos, The 





| guests were very much interested in'their demi-, 


onstration'of the manner. in‘ which: the blind 
learn to play-the piano, Miss) ‘Edith’ D.’Cor-, 
liss gave selections in reading.’ ‘Chis evening 
they will entertainvat the Ocean’ View, Pigeon’ 


| Vove,and tomorrow evening atthe Linnean, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) TELEGRAM 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 22, 1905. 
= μ᾽ 7 - Νέος, ἢ 

SCHOOL FOR BLIND. 
Joseph and Corinne Vilandre Atriend 


It at Spencer. ἀρνὸς 
Special to The Telegram ΟῚ 
ire, 


SPENCHR, Sept. 21.—Joseph Vilan 
17, and Corinne Vilandre, 15, children of 
Joseph Vilandre, Mechanic street, left) to-/ 
Gay for Boston, where they will begin 
their second year in the Boston school 
tor the blind Monday. ati 

Both children have been blind since 
birth and last year started a course in 
the Boston school. They \are learming 
eee god art Σ ἐν ἢ τὰ 

eorge Bouvier is passing two weeks’ 
vacation with relatives in Cambridge. hi 

Alexander Larivierre and Joseph Lari- 
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_ Master Tommy Stringer, the promis- 
ing blind mute, who studied for a few 
years at the Kindergarten for the 
Blind on Perkins Street, has many 
friends in this section of the city who 
sympathize with him in the recent 
death of his teacher, who was drowned | 
at a summer resort. Tommy is now at 
the South Boston department of the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. 
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Been Eyes, 





Her Unfortunate 


_ Education. 


"4 “ὡς 


‘The recent death of Miss Ruth Louise 
omas, the special teacher, who de- 
Ὁ herself entirely to Tommy String- 
ΘΕ, the deaf, dumb and blind boy, leaves 
Tinger In a most unhappy and difficult 
predicament, besides bringing to him 
grief that people with all their senses 
and with plenty of friends who can un- 
stand them and communicate with 
, cannot at all comprehend. 
} τι is one thing to lose one friend out 
of many; it must be quite another mat- | 
ἵ to lose practicaly one’s onl} friend, | 
is not that Tommy Stringer has no 
Other friends; he has made hosts of 
jthem. Everybody with whom this won- 
derful young man has come in contact 
//has been attracted not only by pity for, 
his plight, but also by a personal mag- 
netism inherent in the boy's nature. 


_ All the boys of the Perkins institution. 
/ primary school are his chums, and in 


of Stringer’s natural indolence in 
(Certain directions, and the stubborn- 
Ss that blindness seems sometimes to 





Try with itself, all his teachers have 
| 'oved him, and admired his pluck. 

| The story of Tommy Stringer has 
i ften been told, especially in Boston, 
‘He was as a boy to a certain extent 
jwhat Helen Keller was as 8, ΒΤ], 
Robbed by Διποασο when ha was only 








Ciobe. Kugust ny VaR 
FORTUNE AGAIN 
FOR TOMMY STRINGER, 


_ Has Lost His Teacher and Friend, Who Has 
: Ears and Understanding for, 
Him—It Will be Difficult to Find a Successor 
to Miss Ruth Thomas, Who Did Wonderful 
Work in Developing the Shut-In Brain of 
4 Pupii—Money is 
Lacking to Continue 


TOMMY STRINGER. 
{Brom a Recent Photo.) 





Also 
Tommy  Stringer’s 





1 
two years old of speech, nearing and 
sight, Tommy was brought from the 
Alleghany hospital in ANeghany City, 
Penn, to the Perkins institution for the 
blind in 1891, 

‘He was a living child, but beyond 
that Wttle could be said. He slept by 
day and remained awake all night, 
merely because he had always been in 
charge of a night nurse, and his hours 
had come to follow hers. . 

He slept, he ate food when it was 
put into his hand; he shook a bunch of 
keys if it was given to him, he crawled 
about on the floor. But no spark of 
mentality could be discovered except- 
ing for this: he crawled backward. 

It was instinctive mentality; he had 
found that it was less painful to take 
bumvs from the rear than to go into 
head-on collisions in his darkness. He 
was nearly 5 years old when he came to 
the Perkins institution, but sould not 
walk. He was placed at once in the 
kindergarten department in charge of a 
special teacher, a Miss Bull.. Mr Anag- 
nos himself also took a hand in awak- 
ening Tommy's mind to life. 

The geod old director tells with a 
smile how he used to try to get the boy 
fo stand up, to walk. He would take 
(Tommy by the hand in the playground 
and run with nim. Imagine the courage 
nece: ry for a five-year-old to run in 
the dark in a world which was full of 
bumps in his experience. 


Wo wonder that as soon as his hand 


9 
a 





Feel i able He 
was free he dropped again to safety on 
ali-fours, and even threw himself down 
when his protector’s hand had him fast. 

Miss Bull taught Tommy that things 
had names, and the first word he ever 
learned was “bread.” She was with 
Stringer, however, only a year, and 
then Miss Laura A. Brown took charge 
of the boy. Miss Brown was succeeded 
by Miss Helen 8, Conley, who remained 
until Miss Emma Mills took charge of 
the boy's education. 





MISS RUTH LOUISE THOMAS, 
Who Taught Tommy Stringer. 





At the close of the term for which she 
was engaged, Miss Mills declined a re- 
appointment, and Miss Ruth L. Thomas 
Was secured. 

And now Miss Thomas is dead. Mr 
Anagnos said yesterday, ‘It will be an 
almost Impossible task to find a teacher 
fitted for the task of taking charge of 
Tommy Stringer. For not only is a 
person of jimitless tact required, but the 
teacher must also know as much of any 
given subject as the teacher of that 
subject for whom she is acting as inters 
preter to Tom, Again, she must be δ' 
person of very quick perception. Other- 
wise she will constantly find herself 
ade dec in understanding by her pu, 
pil. 

“Por Tom Stringer is a boy of won- 
derfully quick perception, People won- 
der at his knowledge of electricity, and 
speak of his way of apprehension as 
‘intuition’. But, ‘intuition’ is only_ miar- 
velously quick perception.” 

“Will his next teacher be a woman?” 
- ‘JT think so. For one reason, a man 
cannot be secured at the price which it 
is possinie to offer. A college graduate, 
a man, would want at least $700 a year, 
Tom has not that much for his entire 
support at present.” 

Enlarging on this difficulty in obtain- 
ing money for the needs of the institu- 
tion and for special cases like this, Mr 
Anagnos deyeloped the fact that the 
people at large, especially the rich peo- 
ple, are not at all in acoord with the 
Chinese. 

For with them a girl child is not es- 
pecially regarded, but a boy has all the 
best of it. Here, on the contrary, per- 
sons came iorward readily to support 
Helen Kellar, but Tom Stringer is still 
awaiting in patient, hopeful, useful 
blindness and industry the person who 
shall lay down a fund that will produce 
an income of $700 or $800 a year—surely 
a modest enough income. Yet that 
much, with what he can earn, will keep 
him comfortably. 

For the boy has deyeloped wonderful- 
ly. He is more the mechanic than the 
scholar, and though he has faithfully 
worked over his reading, he would rath- 
er be mending things. Just at present 
he is spending the summer, as he does 
every summer, at Wrentham at the 
home of Rev William L. Brown, the 
home also of his former teacher, Miss 
Laura A. Brown. 

By far the greater part of his time 
there is spent at hiS bench with his 
tools. Frames, weather vanes, plant 
stands, small tables, small cabinet 
work, electric clocks and electric alarms 
of all sorts, window fittings and repairs 
of many kinds about the-place, have 
been produced. 

All this ingenuity, all this energy, all 
this capability, may come to a standstill 
for the simple want of money. Tom 
Stringer is 19; he stands over 5 feet 5, 
and is of a good build; a clean-minded, 
wholesome boy so far as his infirmities 
permit. He has a notion of religion; an 
idea of God, but no creed. 

It is still a question whether Tom will 
go to college, His bent, as has been 


od ee 
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ἢ Father Han Τ᾿ 
‘the 


ended the hindergarten of | 

kins institution, and with his teach-/ 
beside him, went through the Lowell} 
gtammar schuol, graduating with credit, 
When he entered the Mechanic Arts high) 
‘School, but soon found his limitation. 
')In certain directions, his infirmities) 
‘forbade; for instance, he could not do! 
‘the work in forging iron, because he) 
‘Cannot work anything he cannot han-) 
dle, and iron for the forging [5 red-hot. | 
‘On'the other hand, in things like wood- 
working, he had all the school could 
give him. So back he came to the in-) 
stitution. 


' The last year has been Tom's year of] | 


‘greatest improvement mentally and) 
spiritually. All the sullenness which 
Sometimes marred his temper and made) 
hard the work of his teacher has dis- 
appeared. His work, at learning, has, 
occupied his time pretty fully; even in) 
vaeation he studies part of his days. 
His amusements are few; imagine a) 
man reduced for recreation to seeing) 
low many miles he can walk, measuring 
by a@ string stretched from tree to tree 
in an orchard—and doing 12 miles on) 
this measure! | 
And then, imagine the rich man ap- 
proached with the tale of this boy’s) 
need and possibilities, 





not yet. It promises to grow wi h the as: 


sistance of public benefactors. Miss Louis 
Perkins of Brookline has left in her wil 


#5000 to the Institute, and the legacy comes) 
at a most opportune time in its history. 
Her worthy example will no doubt be fol, 


lowed by other kind-hearted people. 
GLOUCESTER (MASS) TIMES. 


TUNSDAY, SHPV. 5, 1905. 
Final Entertainment. 7) 


The two blind musicians, graduates of the 
Perkins Institute, Messrs. Albert I. Corliss 
and Willis D. Trask. together with Miss 
Kdith D. Corhss, reader, will give their final 
entertainment of the season at the Colonial 
Arms this evening. ‘Uhis conclude: a success: 
ful series of entertainments at the local hotels! 
It is quite probable that the trio will give ἃ 
coneert in the city proper sometime daring the 
winter season. REE 


= mes | 





WOONSOCKET (R. 1.) REPORTER, 


._ SHEP. 10; 1905, 


CONCERT BY BLIND PEOPLE. | 

There was a ceucert of considerable 
merit given in {institute hall Friday) 
eyening by graduates of the Perkins 
institute for the blind of Boston, f 
the benefit of Aifred Heroux ὁ 
North Main strect, this city, who re- 
ceived his education there. Mr. He- 
roux is a blind young man, who plays | 
on the violin very creditably. ᾽ The 
pall was well filled Friday ev 
David Ryan, plaio, Everett Da’ 
reader, Alfred Heroux, violin ani 
Delia Heroux, piano, furnished 
























and the failure) program. The latler is not blind, put 


+o visualize the situation, or the harc- pest ἢ nm ; τ ἘΞ 2 . 
mess of heart which could tell Mr OSTON, MASS. RECORD: a cone oe Mees ea wets 

eNOS: a Re hes ieee tole FeO Eel | 

onee, “' on’t wan o hear anything) ΟΝ ἡ Δ = 

about it” It is incredible. | BOSTON, MASS., JOURNAL. 
ἶ 4 BOSTON (MASS.) BUDGET. . WEDNESDAY, SHPT. 6, 4305. 

A teacher has not yet been found for 
᾿ Thomas Stringer, the clever 18-year-old oa ae 
blind, deaf mute of the Perkins Institu- 


tion for the Blind. Miss Ruth Thomas, Wa ἢ 1}}} 
the lad’s teacher and friend. died recent- ; ν W 1Π|Ὶ 
ly, and her death to a great extent has A A? - 

; ἘΠῚ 


cut him off from easy communication 






SATURDAY, STOTE τῶ, 90. 
τ Tast suinmer there was an excursion of 


blind boys to the farm, among whom was 
Tommy Stringer, who is deaf, dumb and 





with those about him. Hlvery effort is 





blind. It was found that the short auto- being made by Director . Anagnos Uy | 
mobile ride, which was a part of the day’s of the institution, to engage - an- Π ἘΠ] 
programme, was enjoyed pydhe boys more’ other teacher, whose sole occupation | q Af 


will be to assist Thomas in acquiring his 
education. 

There have been several applicants for 
thé position and it is expected that by 


the time the blind boy returns from his 
vacation, which he is spending with 
friends on a farm, an instructor will 
have been selected. } | 

[he boy has been in the Perkins In-) 
stitution, or the Kindergarten for the) 
Blind, since he was 4 years of age. He 
is now in the high school. 


than all the rest of the outing. This sum- 
mer the help of Chester I. Campbell of 
the Boston Automobile Dealers Association 
was besought, and he furnished transporta- 
tion for twenty-six blind boys from the 
Perkins Institution at South Boston to 
Sharon and return, 8 total run of forty 
miles. A piéture of this automobile excur- 
sion accompanies this article. A week later 
twenty-eight boys from the Kindergarten 
for the Blind at Jamaica Plain were invited 
to thefarm. On both these occasions the 
young guests had plenty to eat and drink of 
the best and most wholesome kind, and for 
the latter entertainment Mr. Abner Morse) 
sent up his Winton automobile and his new 
Peerless touring car and gave all the boys 
and their teachers a ride around the lake. 
So it will be seen that the activities of the 
Institute branch out in various philanthro- 
pies, and that from small beginnings has 
sprung a great charity, the end of which is 
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Is ‘Separated From Care 
Taker at North Station, | 
‘Who Brought Her From 














a | 











“ Somewhere in Boston, #dendle Ξ 
and unable to guide her childish 
steps because she is blind, 

Clandie Goold is wandering, 2 
eral alarm has been sent out i 
headquarters to try to locat 
one. In the crowds at the North 
| tion the girl missed the woman in w 
| charge she was traveling, and thou 
| {he police of the Hanover stree 
| tion were notified at once and | 


a search of the neighborhood, | 



















ἕ, Me., | 
to come to Boston to attend t e kin- 
dergarten for the blind, Day and ‘Per-| 
‘kins streets, Jamaica Plaine! jeoe δ᾿ 

Mrs. Callwell, who has been spen 
tne summer at Jonesport, voluntee 
to take care of the child and see th 
she reached her destination in, safety. 
When she found that her charg! 
lost she was frantic with fear, and h 
ail the attendants at the North Stati 
as well as the police, instituting a sea 
for her. ARES Nh 

When- they were on the train ΩΝ ‘ ai) ] 





















asked to sit on the opposite side | 
aisle with a boy friend, Mrnest Wi 
whose home is_in Jonesport, and ¥ 
was coming to Boston. The permis 
was granted, and the child was so 
terested in what her companion — 
her of the scenes they were Dass: 
through that she stayed till the tral 
pulled into the North Station, — me ili 
here, in the hurry of departure, the) 
party became separated, and it was Τοῦ 
ἘΠῚ she was in the big trainshed thap) 
ΠΕ Callwell vealized her charge was) 
ost. ᾿ τ 
The girl is described as small for 
age, with delicate features and brown, 
hair. She is neatly dressed. - “3 


ΤΑ Ss : 
: | 
TOMMY STRINGER, DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND, STUDYING THE AUTOMOBILE. 

=== Ξ } 
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| WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1905. 


‘MAINE BLIND GIRL 
ΤΙΝ BOSTO 


_Claudie Gool, a pretty little 8-year- 
old blind girl, who arrived in this city 
last night on the 9:15 train at the North 
station from Jonesport, Me., is lost. 
The girl was sent from Maine yester- 
y to pe met last evening by a Mrs. 
Caldwell of 11 Corey street, Charles- 
town, who was to take the child to 
| the Perkins Institute for tifé Blind in 
South Boston. ; 
‘Mrs. Caldwell received word the child 


ewis ke ‘on the train arriving at the 
orth Union station at 9:15 last night. 
The woman went to the station, but 

child did not appear. The con- 
‘ductor of the train said he saw the 
lind child on the train. The excited 
woman found Patrolman Gavin of 
ΠΝ, 2 and they searched the sta- 

























tion, but did not find the girl. 
The police stations all over the city 
“were notified, the Chardon street home 
1nd other institutions called, but no one 
‘had seen or could give any information 
‘about the lost blind girl, ἢ 
* The police believe that the child was 
“perhaps taken into the waiting room by 
‘one of the women passengers, and as 
10 one called for her the woman took 
he child to her home and would deliver 
‘her to the Perkins institute today. 
_ The lost girl is described as being dark 
‘complexioned, wore a brown suit and 
'coat and had two braids down her, back. 
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STRANGELY LOST 
eparated From Escort at 
North Station—Police 
Seck He 
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7 Become separated from her escort, who 
Was taking her back to school, little) 
udia Goold, an 8-year-old blind girl 
of Jonesport, Me., furnished the police 
| of this city with one of the most unusual 
|| disap; ance cases that they have ever 
\|dealt with. - : 
_ The child, who is a pupil at the Perkins 
ndergarten for the Blind, at the corner 
£ Day and Perkins streets, Jamaica 
lain, was on her way to that school 
‘ter spending the summer with her rela- 
dives in Maine. 
Under the care of Mrs. Georgia Cal- 
well of 11 Harvard street, Charlestown, 
who was also returning from a vacation 
/ in Maine, she left her home yesterday. 
'| In the station at Portland, where they 
_\¢hanged cars, they met a young man 
named Ernest Wilson, who is a native 
of Jonesport. Both knew the young man 
well, and at thelr invitation he joined 
: their party. ἢ 
Soon their own train rolled up and in 
the rush for seats the little Goold girl 
"πὰ Wilson got in the same seat, while 
rs. Calwell was forced to take a seat 
further up in the car. — ae 
_ At the North station, where they ar- 
rived shortly after 9 last evening, the 
erowds on the train forced Mrs, Calwell 
| |and her two companions apart, and be- 
_ | fore Bae realized what happened she had 
them. pe 
‘She hadn't the faintest idea where Wil- 
m was going, and after rushing about 
e North station for a while she re- 
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_ The officer comn 
Perkins ‘institution, | 


‘the entire city were working on 
case. f i 


i "" μη" x | 
| Somerville and surrounding towns have 


also been notified to look for her, 


BLIND GIRL MISSING 


Arrived in Boston From 
Jonesport, Me. 





Strayed From Woman Who Had | 
— Charge of Her at North Station, 





The police last night were asked to 
assist in locating Claudia Gould, an 
8-year-old blind girl, whose home is in | 
Jonesport, Me, and who arrived at the 
North station at 9:15 last evening on 
her way’ to the kindergarten tor the 
blind in Jamaica Plain. Where she went 
to after leaying the train is not known 
and all efforts to find her last night 
were truitlass. 

lt appears that the girl had gone 





nicated with | 
, but the girl had 
arrived, and all last night the police 






hie 


‘of 


ὙΩ 


home for her summer vacatiox 4md was 
to return today. Mer mother haa 
formed the acquaintance of Mrs Georgia 
Calawell οἵ 11 Harvard st, Charlestown, 
who was spending her vacation in the 
town, and as the latter was to return 
home yesterday, Mrs Gould asked her 
to accompany her daughter. 

Mrs Gould agreed and the little girl 
and Mrs Caldwell were companions on 
the train. The train was pretty well 
crowded and on the way a young man, 
said to be Ernest Wilson, who spoke 
about coming to this city to work and 
also about going to visit a family named 
Whiting in Somerville, sat near the girl, 
and, seeing that she was blind, entered 
into conversation pleasantly with her. 

Arriving at the station, Mrs Caldwell 
arose te leave the car, and supposed 
that her temporary charge was follow- 
ing along behind. She was very much 
surprised on arriving in the waiting 
room to find that the girl had strayed 
away, and although she searched the 
place for some time she could get no 
trace of her. 

Fearful that something had happened 
to the girl, Mrs Caldwell went to station 
1 and told the police about the case. 
The Chardon-st home and the kinder- 
garten were communicated with by tele- 
phone, but no trace of the little one had 
been seen. The officer on duty at the 
North station last evening did not re- 
member seeing the girl as she passed 
out of the trainshed. 
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BLIND GIRL 
POLICE 


While an exhaustive search was being 
made by the police of Boston and vicinity 
for a pretty little plind girl, Claudia Gould 


A ο was supposed to 
of Jonesnr Ea ττον we Ἐν the slecning soundly syhen we arrived at the 
St 


be wandering aimlessly about the city, 


fe hands at the Kindergar- 
νον ἧς αν at Day aud Perkins | Started to oes 


street, Jamaica Plain. * 


lice but a friend of the ld not find her. 
Nokon ae Ries: Georgia Caldwell, of ως b ues cot 


child’s parents, 


1905. 


SAFE AS 


SEARCH GIT 





ew me very well, and after being with 
une Caldwell for a time on the train she 
came over and sat with me. We chatted 
together for several hours. 

“Finally the child went to sleep and was 


ν᾿ Ἔ 9215 o'clock last night. I 
ΣΟ ΕΝ τ arue her and turn her over to 
Mrs. Caldwell but she had gone. (I 

i fa 1 searched all over the sta- 
with Claudia | ones 


trance one of the teachers of the Kinder- 


No. 11 Harvard street, Charlestown, Was garten was waiting for Claudia. 


makin 
day when graye 


esperate efforts to find her. To- 
ἘΠ “sears arose forthe child|\r she knew her- 


δι ke to us and I asked Claudia 
ne ney Claudia did know her, 


to the 


ἐπα there Was a belief that she might have| na then { turned over the child to the 
be 


en kidnapped she wee aoe uate iD | teacher. 


her .bed at the Kin fast 
asleep.” ᾿ 

How Girl Was Lost. ‘il ing, ᾿ 

ry of how the child came te, be| Kindergarten. 
hat te tol in the words of Ernest Wil-) asleep. 


pane 
B00) By Oe ΤῊΝ δ Ce aay δ frightened. and sobbing, bad told her story 


‘has known Claudia since 


Wilson is now stopping with fr ends at No. 


street, Somerville 
86 Sees dowel on the rat τ 
and Mrs. Caldwell,” he said to-da: 
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| f Enfield Visitors. we i 


The five blind boys-trem Perkins in- 
stitute, Boston, who have been spend- 
ing the summer at D. Ὁ, Chickering’s, 


have returned to Boston, 
BROGKTON (CMASS.) 


SATURDAY 


π with Claudia|svarch, with no result. 
to a_re-!netified the police of 


porter for the BOSTQN AMERICAN, “She akout™ ς 
@PRINGEIELD (MASS.) MORN. UNION, 


Claudia had pect goin eer. 

{ndergarten for some time. : 
es in the papers that the child was miss- 
and immediately telephoned to the 
Claudia was there, fast 


Meanwhile, it appears. Mrs. Caldwell 


to the police and a general alarm was sent 

followed by an_exhaustive 
‘ont. This was ΡΝ ες 
the child’s where- 


William F. Lincoin, 
studies at Perkins’ Institvu 
Plain, Wednesday 


1 


ENTERPRISE. 


SEPT. 23, 1905 


τε William Graltanr and Mr)/Thom- 
as White, who have been spending the 


summer with Mr. and Mrs. 
Miner, returned Wednesday to 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. 


Roscoe 


the 


MARBLEHEAD (MASS.) MESSENGER. 


Maude E., daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
returned to he 
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arence S, Hamblett, son of Mrs. 
‘Sarah ἘΠ. Hamblett, left this morning 
for the Perkins Institute for the Blind, | 
fat South Boston. Mr. Hamblett is 14 
ears old, and is a graduate of the 
school at Jamaica Plains. His prog-| 
ress in his studies has been very | 
: : | 


|marked. Is 
BOSTON, MASS., ADVERTISER. 
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ecu ᾿ - — ᾿ 
πο τ ἜΓΥΝ GIRL LOST, 
| Claudia Gould, δ, of Jonesport, Me ΕΣ ἬΝ 
the kindergarten for the blind, Day and 


th st., Jamaica Plain, was lost at the 










North sta. about 915 p.m. The little Ὁ | 
\ 1 . li 
as been at the home during the dines ἘΠ 
parents gave her in charge of Mrs. Geo:gia 
well oS re eee St., Charlestown, who has 
a visitor to Jonesport, and who | 
me ho returned 
On the train was a young man from 
wn, named Ernest Wilson, and as aeeene ne 
came crowded, Claudia and he sat in the same 
Seat, a few steps back from Mrs, Calwell 


--- 


BATH (ME.) TIMES. ee 
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(Wiss Lottie McDuitey, ἃ blind sin! 

as taken to the Perkins Institute in 
‘Boston today where she will be cau 
ated. Her iriends have been work- 
ing for a long time tg have her ad- 
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Little Blind Girl Safe 

The little blind girl named Claudia Gould 
of Jonesport, Me., who was reported miss- | 
ling by friends having her in charge on her 
journey to this city, has been located at 
‘the Kindergarten for the Blind, corner of 
Day and Perkins streets, Jamaica Plain. 
\A teacher from the kindergarten school was 
awaiting Claudia at the station and took 
her to the Home. Meantime her train com- 
panion had missed the child and raised a 
\police alarm, which later was set at rest. 
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THURSDAY, SEPT. 21, 1905. 


* BLIND GIRL IS SAFE. 

᾿ Glaudie Gool, the 8-year-old blind girl 
‘of Jonesport, Me.. who was thought lost, 
“i& safe at the Kindergarten for. the 


i Day street, Jamaica Plain. A 
Been aown elative who was to take 


her to the Perkins Institute could not, 
find her at the North station Tuesday 
night, but it seems a representative of 
the Jamaica Plain institution had met 
her at the station and taken her there. 
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(OST BLIND GIRL 
αὐτὴν 


4 
Je the police of Greater Boston 











| SEEM CBee 2 ἿΝ oo i 
| The teachers from the institution were) 
lwaiting at the North Station for the 
little one, and took her at once to the, 
home, while Mrs: Callwell of 11 Har-| 
yard street, Charlestown, who had) 
agreed to take the child to her. destina- 
tiof, was ‘rushing wildly around to’ the 
police and having a general alarm sént 
out for her lost charge. 


THE BOSTON BUDGET AND BEACON 
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The late Baron 
Nathaniel Roths- 
child bequeathed 
over $5,000,000 to 
philanthropie ob- 
jects, the bulk of 
which is for the 
benefit of those who 
are suffering from 
incurable maladies. 
He left $494,375 to 
the charitable insti- 
tutions of Vienna, 
$9885 to the poor of 
all denominations 
in that city, andthe 
needy in other 
places benefit 
greatly by his generosity, which is still 
further emphasized by his command to his 
executor to take care of all of his existing 
pensioners. 


Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe in 1831 turned 
his attention to the education of the blind 
in this country, and the establishment of 
the Perkins Institution and the Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind was the happy 
result. Dr. Howe had previously given 
seven years of his life in fighting with the 
Greeks to regain their national independ- 
ence, and upon his return to his native 
place, Boston, he undertook to organize an 
institution for the sightless similar to that 
which had been founded in Paris in 1784 by 
Valentin Huey. He was the exemplifica- 
tion of his model in the United States. It 
was his aim to cultivate the blind on all 
sides of their nature, aud how well he suc- 
ceeded is a matter of world history today. 

Indeed, when Charles Dickens paid his 
first visit to Boston in 1812, the work of Dr. 
Howe had so far progressed that it re- 
ceived his enthusiastic commendation, and 
his account of the wonders that had been 
wrought in the training of Laura Glover 
Bridgman by Dr. Howe forms one of the’ 
most interesting features of Dickens’ 
“« American Notes.’’ 

When a school for the higher education 
for the blind was established in England in 
1872 it took for its mod2l the Perkins Insti- 
tution, and the system of training and in- 
struction devised by Dr. Howe was trans- 
ferred in all its details from South Boston 
to the old country, where Mr. Anagnos 
says it has ever since been practised in its 
original form without a single addition to 
its fandamental principles and methods. 

And not only this; all the teachers engaged 
in transplanting the American educational 
scheme were trained by Dr. Howe, so that 
the Royal Academy of Music for the Blind 
became, according to the founder of the 
Perkins Institution, virtually an American 
institution for British youth. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in 
alluding to the same subject at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. Howe, said that he was told 
by Mr. Francis J. Campbell that when he 











first cime to the institution (the Normal 
College) and was authorized to organize a 
statt for the school with a number of teach- 
ers to name, he was given literally carte 
blanche that he might choose his assistants 
from the whole world; and with the single 
exception of one of the gentlemen in the 
music department, all were chosen from 
America—directly or indirectly they came 
from our own home institutionin Boston 
fro n the people Dr. Howe had trained. 

The education of the blind in America, 
and especially in Massachusetts, has been 
spoken slightingly of in some quarters, but | 
the prestige and success of the Americar | 
institution have won for them a wide-world 
fame in philanthropic work that will en- 
dure. 


1, 1904, the total number of blind persons 
under the care of the Perkins Institution 
were 285. This number included 163 in the 
main school in South Boston, 106 in the Kin- 
dergarten department in Jamaica Plain and 
sixteen in the workshop for adults. 

Music is naturally one of the most inter- 
esting features in the instruction, for among 
the fine arts it is the one that appeals di 
rectly to the blind, and they eagerly avail 
themselves of opportunities of both the 
theoretical and practical branches of the 
course in music in order that their educa- 
tion may enable them to enjoy the work of 
others in practice and composition. 

In alluding to this subject Mr. Anagnos 
says: ‘*‘ Whether it is viewed from an edu- 
cational or from an esthetic or ethical 
standpoint, music is of inestimable value. 
It is one of the most important elements of 
culture and one of the principal promoters 
of good morals. For this reason music 
holds a commanding place in our school 
curriculum, and the institution affords an 
unsurpassed combination of advantages for 
its study and practice. The work is car- 


ried on in the best of quarters, under the, 
Supervision of a corps of well-trained and | 
efficient teachers, in an atmosphere which 
is pre-eminently artistic. The instruction 
given to the pupils in vocal and instrumen- 
tal music is of the most thorough character. 
Our aim is to provide the blind of New 
England with the means and opportunities | 
for that broad and substantial musical 
culture which is much more than the ability 
to sing or to play on one or more instru- 
ments.”’ 

Of course, with the progress of years 
there have been developments not dreamed 
of by Dr. Howe, but his ideals and ideas 
have been preserved in their original per- 
fection, so that his methods still prevail 
with others that now meet the demands of 
the times. 

The gymnasium is one of the means, 
adopted to preserve the mental and physi- 
cal health of the pupils. Here they receive 
a systematic course in developing the mus- 
cles, so that they will have the firmness, 
strength and flexibility that the blind find 
so necessary during all their waking mo- 
ments. 

Manual training, too, is an important ad- 
junct in the education of the blind at the 
Perkins Institution, and from the time the 
pupil enters the kindergarten until he is 
graduated from the main school he is led 


In the beginning of the present year, Oct. 







































\\jthrough a carefully prepared and well- 
graded compulsory course, in whicb the 
principle of combining manual exercise 
with mental action is thoroughly pursued. 

There are nine instructors in manual 
| training at the school in South Boston, and 
| three at the kindergarten at Jamaica Plain. 

The children begin with the sloyd system, 
Knitting, crocheting and sewing, and fol- 
low this with woodwork, after which they 
| receive usually a promotion to the schvol at 

| South Boston, where, after completing a 

| thorough course in wood sloyd,the branches 

| named above are still further developed. 

The girls are advanced in sewing until 

| they are capable of drafting the pattern for 

| a garment, and making it entirely after 
they have estimated correctly the amount 
of material necessary for the completion of 
their work. The boys are taught the can- 
| ing of chair seats, and afterward how to 
|\make mattresses, weaving and how to up- 

‘holster. Many pupils are enrolled in the 
| department of tuning, where a certain 
amount of manual dexterity is required, as 

| | well as musical taste and knowledge. 
| Mr. Anagnos is convinced from close ob- 
servation that manual training carried on in 

4 accordance with rational pedagogical prin- 
Giples exerts a powerful influence in the 
various departments of school work, and 
that pupils who are occupied with their 
tools during a single hour of each day ad- 
vance with more than ordinary rapidity in 
jtheir studies. 

_ The four deaf-blind pupils, Elizabeth 








Thomas Stringer, pictures of whom accom- 
pany this article, are installed as members 
of classes at South Boston. They are ex- 
pected to maintain without concession their 
positions in the classes in which they have 
been placed, and they have efficiently met 
these requirements. Elizabeth Robin is the 
|most advanced of these pupils intellect- 
ually, and her work in her classes is excel- 
lent, while her leisure moments are al ways 
profitably employed. Thomas Stringer in 
his comparatively new environment shows 


THOMAS STRINGER. 


Robin, Cora Crocker, Marion Rostron and 


genuine ambition to progress, and his 
schoolmates are always anxious to assist 
him and promote his social happiness. He 
has had many benefactors in the past. May 
they continue to increase and show their 
sympathy toward him until the end, for no 
one ever deserved more encouragement 
than this remarkable boy who has made 
such a strenuous endeavor to improve his 
hard lot in life. 

The work done by the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the adult biind in their homes 
should not be forgotten in this necessarily 
brief review. It was undertaken in accord- 
ance with an act of the State Legislature 
and with the full cognizance of the State 
Board of Education. It has been success- 


ful because it has been pursued with great 
devotion, self-sacrifice and industry, and 
the teachers engaged in this difficult branch 
of endeavor are deserving of the highest 
praise. Each blind adult is visited by a 
teacher and given systematic instruction, 
and at the same time advice that will lead 
to the overcoming of obstacles that seem in- 
Surmountable to the sightless, but which 
can be, nevertheless, removed by the self- 
reliance and patient effort that make a 
person self-supporting, and, therefore, in- 
dependent. The letters received from those 
|tiat have been helped are sufficient evidence 
of the good that has been accomplished in 
a difficult field. 

The instructions include the several sys- 
tems of reading, writing, sewing by ma- 
chine and otherwise, knitting, crocheting, 
musival Braile, tuning pianofortes, reseat- 
ing chairs, basketry, braiding rugs and 
household work. It is unnecessary to say 
that liberality by the State to this branch 
of the work for the blind should be encour- 
aged by our legislators, who could not be- 
stow their attention upon a worthier cause. 

During the year 1904-5 the institution has 
received several legacies and gifts, includ- 
ing $3000 from the estate of Miss Mary 
Louise Ruggles of Cambridge; $4000 from 
the residue of the estate of the late Robert 
Charles Billings; $3386 from the estate of 
Miss Lucy A. Barker, late of Millbury; 
$1000 bequeathed to the Howe memorial 
press by Mr. Joseph H. Center, late of Bos- 
ton, and $100 from the widow of the late 


THOMAS STRINGER. 
ELIZABETH ROBIN. 























EDITH THOMAS. 
CORA ADELIA CROCKER. 


Dr. Orlando Tompkins. This is in addi- 
tion to numerous other favors that it has 
received from the Tompkins family in the 
past, including among its other benefactors, 
Mr. Eugene Tompkins, a son worthy of 
his parents. 

The Perkins Institution is in need of ad- 
litional funds, though a different opinion 
seems to prevail. Its revenue is far from 
sufficient to meet the expenses. The ex- 
penditures for the year 1904 were $76,619.75, 
and the receipts from all sourees were 
$74,585.58. This leaves, it will be seen, a 
deficit of $2,034.17. ‘The officers of the cor- 
poration are Francis H Appleton, presi- 
dent; Amory A. Lawrence, vice-president; 
William Endicott, Jr., treasurer; Michael 
Anagnos, secretary; and the board of 
Trustees, Francis H. Appleton, William 
Leonard Benedict, William Endicott, the 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, Charles P. 
Gardiner, N. P. Hallowell, J. fheodore 
Heard, M. D., Edward Jackson, George H. 
Richards, William L. Richardson, M. D., 
Richard M. Saltonstall, S. Lothrop Thorn- 
dike, chairman. Mr. Michael Anagnus, the 
honored director of the Perkins Institution, 


‘needs no eulozgium. His work speaks for 


itself louder than could any possible words 
of extended commendation. 
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er “concerts, ἀν the 
ἯΙ, ἃ, Tucker in ese 
eae Hall, be resumed on Noy. 5 
nd be given every Sunday to and in-— 
eluding March 25, at 2:30 o'clock. The 
Boston ὈΤΤ quartet, Kneisel quar-- 
tet, Adam quartet, Loney Club, 
Marquelles trio of New York, Miss Rio, 
Mme. de Moss, Messrs. De Gogorza, 
Miles and Townsend, singers, Miss Mar- 
quelies, Messrs. Bauer, Perabo and oth- 
er pianists, noe Nichols, Messrs, Knei- 
sel, Hess, Lichtenberg and other vio- 
‘linists and r soloists will take part. 
ἀνα ΤΙ r ἢ ieee fags Hee con- 
eat, fayor last sea- 
son, The sale tickets will ‘begin at 








the petition of the Berleee Insti ution 
(ana τ᾿ οι ΠΌΡΟΣ fot i i 

° e total rece’ 
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WEDNESDAY, OCT. 4, 1905." 
“To BE cane ! 
The ‘Sunday ‘concerts. of chamber \ 
lat Chickering ‘Hall, ‘under | ‘the direction” of 
H. G. Tucker, will begin for the season o 


November 5. ‘Serenty-five er cent. of the 


total receipts Hoes) ἫΝ Bice Perkins Tnstitu- 
tion for the Blind. ong the musie or- 
ganizations that will beng heard du ails ent 

(season are {πὸ Kneise', Symphony and 

Adamowski quartets, ines Longy nen and | 
the tee ulies ‘Trio of New York, — romi- ᾿ 
ent. solo artists, both yoeal and iustry 


oneal oll i 
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Perkins Institution and Mass. School for the Blind. 





South Boston, Oct. 3, 1905. 


The Annual Meeting of the Corporation will be held 
here on Wednesday, Oct. 11th, at 30’ clock P. M. 


There will be an exhibition of the classes, and some 


nema 
ee ee 
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Members of the Corporation may introduce their 


. > Ϊ 
musical exercises. | 4 


families or friends personally or by their cards. 


M. ANAGNOS, 
Secretary. 
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of the world, particularly those 
oncern the adyance of humanity.” 

Florence Howe Hall of Plainfield, 
ker, The meeting of the 






1 Howe far back in: 
fees, 

162,” replied Mrs. Hall 
y ‘mother was about forty- 








They. had: been. 
y lines one to the front. 


hich, ‘helped ‘to shape: her 
᾿ “romposing the grand oe 
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as an. anti-slavery man, 

ἢ who became so famous, 
th abolition were con- 
1 and friends. 
a My father was, 
erested and active in 
lind, and for idiots and 
7 deve ped persons. It was he 
ui Bridseman, eee we 





the blind ae af- 
ny brother-in-law. 
er was first sent, 
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d girl, will appear at, City 
1 entertainment under the 
of the 
enefit of the Maine In- 
the Blind. 
vill be for the benefit 
institution and a large 
e in attendance. 
follows: 
arles Farrington Αἰς- 
Siitton ἯΙ. Norris, tenor; | 
ozealous, 








kes a keen interest in the |! 


ue was with my. father in 


ashington alive with gel | 


untry A aie Byron. | τη οι ἱ 
elmet is among the |. 


906, Miss Helen Ke ar, the 


lub wonien! of Ports| 
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' and her education, wa: 
Sullivan, one of the te 








and, her big. heart | 
i the oppressed. So, 

“morning in Wash- 
te: after a day’s visiting in the army, 
she woke to the inspiration’ of that poem, | 
the ‘Battle Hymn.’ It came to her very | 
| nearly as it stands to-day. She got up 

‘and wrote, it all’ down: in, fear ‘that she 
; might forget it. Then she went back to 

‘bed and to sleep again. | 

“The poem was: afterward sold to the 

Atlantic Monthly for $5,” Jaughed Mrs. 
Hall. “It was Mr. James T. Wield, of 
, that magazine, who. Sumpested: the name: 
"she adopted for. it. 

H “My mother had longed often. to do. 
| something for her country. She had writ- | | 
ten verses and articles before. I think 
she would have gone away as an army. 
‘nurse, but she had a number of little 
| children, me , among: them, a young. baby. | 

at the time.” 

The δ πῆ} manuscript of 
Hymn of the Republic” is, sti 
ence, and is in the possess: 4 
Edwin B, Whipple, the widow. of Edwin 
Whipple of Boston, 

' “Of course,’’ continued Mrs: Hall, “we. 
| would like to; have; the manugeript, and. 
feel that we ought to have it, My mother | 
has oftem wished for it, Benign some. 
day we can obtain it.” 

Mrs. Howe divides. her year Between! 
Βοος οα΄ and’ Newport. ‘She has her own) 
“home in both places. Her country home, 







































| bought years. ago, by Dr. Howe, is a few. 


Ἴ miles out of Newport. She usually has 
‘with her one of the young daughters of 
Mrs. Laura Howe Richards, the well-| 
| known writer, who is, her youngest deugh. | 
| ter. Still another daughter is Mrs. Maud 
| Howe Elliott, who also writes under the 
| name of Maud Howe. Mrs. Florence 
| Howe Hall is: herself a writer and) 
lecturer. She made several speeches at. 
Ocean Grove last week. She is an earnest 
| club woman and lives in Plainfield. She is) 
| honorary president of the New Jersey 
| Women’s Taxpayers’ Association, head of 
[a committee in the Woman’s Christian | 
. Temperance Union, and president of a) 
civic club in Plainfield, 


Quartet—C. EF. Atwood, first enone 
ἃ. H. Norris, second, tenor; H,, EB. 
Mozealous, first pass: € A. Amadon, 
second bass. pene iN δ vad 
Orchestra Selection—Wizara of Oz," =| 

Arr. by H. Anderson | 








A May Morning, > : L. Denza., 
Mr. Atwood 

Cavatina, Raft 
| Mr, Amadon> ~~ | 
Night Song, .. Franz Abt) 
ale Quartet | 


Columbia Polka Fantasia," ὉΠ a 
ἘΠ ΜΕΝ ὦ Rollinson. 
Mr. Prescott © | 
A Toreador’s Love Song, el 
8, * Goa 
Mr. Mozealous | 
‘Angel's Serenade, Braga 
ἰ Messrs Prescott ne Amadon — 
‘Past and Future, -R. de Koven 
f Mr. Norris ΤΠ Ὁ Y 
The Fisehermen, E _Gabussi 
Messrs Atwood and “Mozealous ea 
a Serenade, 

b Kobold Tanz, 
Mr. Amadon 
The King and the Minstrel (with cor-- 
net obligato), <a.) Baure 
Arr. by ἃ H. Prescott 
Merrs. Mozealous and Prescott » e 
‘The Owl and the ‘Pussy-Cat, ge 
ΒΕ. de » Keven, 
‘Quartet << | § 
Seas -Two-S' 


ener | 
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ἘΞ Messrs Henry Εὖ. Mozealous and | 2 
Charles F. Atwood were members of a Wl 
quartette which sang in a concert given 
at Portland Me., last evening to pro- ᾿ 
mote Khe interests of thie adult. blind in 2 
the state. of Maine, LAS 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: 
The death of Mr. M. H. ee will, be 
yD | 


trundled a valise for ene “years ae | =| 
i | 
| 
I 








the streets selling smallwarce: from door to- 






‘door. He died Aug. 21, in Philadelp ia, 
_ where he had been passing the summ. ith | 
relatives, Gy ar a τὴ τ Powe M. 
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Reports to Worn 
Help to the Blin 

“The New Bedford peel 

its first meeting ‘of ne s 

Trinitarian Church Hi 

when there was a gs 

members. oe 
The president, “Mrs, ( 
extended oe 1o ae 






















rng 





jmake the ‘year 
‘larger service. | 
mittee ought to help a 
‘the others, carrying ο 
the motto, “Each for all 


Mig ον οὗ the Teas Mis 












πὰ ae 
rted for the 
4 the interests) 
of the ΔΤ ΕΝ: blind Th report stated, 
that the committee had been able to} 
render many little penefits to the blind 
of the city. BEfforts have _been made’ 
to secure employment for several plind | 
Paso. and some of the members have | 
d ople to walk | or read. 

hitney has” continued to 
ommittee the use of his Sere) 
‘has one little poy now in! 
ot thi iks that his eyes can’ 
“It was stated with re-- 
esult of the o peration on | 
eS eyes a ol 
UeCeSS. ; ᾿ 
























“MONDAY, OCT. 9, 1905. Ι 
BY B PIANIST, — 
LIT DED IN ri 








- Edward Baxter Perry of Boston, the 
38 pianist and lecturer, will give a 
3oncert on the evening of October a1 
n the opera house under τς direction 
γῈ Miss Rosalie Smith. ᾿ς Perry S) 
the originator and chief reps eal 
ἰδ pianoforte lectnre-recital 
yhich he has given 1500 in ithe 
jtates in the past 12 years. His pli ἮΝ 5 
o preface each composition with |: 

wief talk, calling attention to its de- 
ieriptive or emotional characteri cs 
md the circumstances ΕΥ̓ its ΟἹ i 

“hus rendering it doubly  intere, ng} 
jecause fully intelligible to all. δὴ 
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NEW HOSPITAL UNDER 
Φ 1 BAKER'S LEGACY 


‘HOMOEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
be TO BE THE BENEFICIARY. 


Ι 
i 








‘Over 30 Public Bequests and Many 


i 


i’ Private Ones in Will of Insurance 
Man. 


__ Practically the entire i PAu 
faker, which may amount to $500,000, is to 
to public uses. A large number of 
‘itable and other public institutions are 
to profit by his generosity, among them 
‘the Homeopathic hospital, which is ex- 
pected to have a new hospital building, to 
be known as the “Charles Tidd Baker 
‘Hospital.’’ i ; 
| The Baker hospital, under this bequest, 


/will make the third large hospitad to be 
ἴδεν in Boston under special bequest for 











that purpose. The Peter Brigham will, 
and the other Brigham legacy, both pro- 
‘vide for hospital buildings, neither of 
‘which has yet been completed. It is not 
an impossibility that the Baker hospital 
building may be completed before either 
of the other 2, although it is not likely 
that such will be the case. 

_ The Baker beyuest seems to have been 
unexpected, as the homeopathic hospital 
authorities had no positive assurance that 
they would be remembered. The home- 
opathic hospital will probably receive the 
“Money without any contest, while the 
Brigham hospitals are still dependent: 
“upon unsettled litigation, : 






ς 


After the decease of his sister, Susan 
Baker, and the termination of, or provi- 
‘sion for other annuities provided for in the 
will, the sum of $256,000 is given to 32 insti- 
tutions. 





‘debts and the charges against the estate, 
᾿ς will provides that the sister, Susan 
es ai Shall receive the furniture and 
other household effects: that $50 per month 
|shall be paid to Sarah Robinson during her 
life, and Miss Lucy Fessenden of Dedham, 
if she survives the testator, is to receive 
|$500 outright, and $400 per annum during 
her life. 

| Nathaniel Paine of Worcester receives 
$5000, Which, in the event of his death, 
goes to his widow, and Catherine Richard- 
son, wife of C. L. Richardson, if she sur- 
vives the testator, is to receive a like 


sum. 
The sister of the testator, Susan Baker, 
lis to receive the entire income of the 
Siduary estate during her life. Upon the 
death of the sister and certain annuitants 
the following bequests will go into effect:— 
_ Mass. institute of technology, $20,000, to 
be invésted and held as a special fund, 
one-half of the net income of ‘which shall 
| be applied in each year to the assistance 
ha poor and worthy students in that insti- 


_ | tution, while one-half shall be added to 


| the principal... At this point in the will 
the testator adds: “1 hope this bequest will 
‘lead others to do likewise.” \ 


Ag 


᾿ 















ΜΝ Δ 

‘The other bequests are: Convalescent 
rome of children’s hospital, $15,000; kinder- 
anten for the blind at.Jamaica Plain, 
,000; Boston children’s friend soc., $15,000: 
ston home for incurables, $10,000; Boston 
. End mission, $10,000; children’s hospi- 
, $10,000; N, E. home for-little wanderers, 


10,000 ; Forking dhgitiution,, $10,000; Boston 
ating hospital, $10, Dab. ὙΡΩΝΕ, Ὁ ΕΠ 
; Tuskegee industrial insti tute, $10,000: 
Bethesda soc., $10,000; Associated charities, 
0,000; Hospital cottages for children. 
jaldwinville, $5000; Mass. 8, F. P. CG. to C,, 
| $5000; Boston lying-in hospital, $5000; Chil- 
en’s aid soc., $5000; Children’s mission to 
fldren of the destitute, $5000; Home for 
aged couples, $5000; Home for aged men, 
000; Htome for aged women, $5000; Free 
home for consumptives, Quincy st., Dor- 
‘chester, $5000; St. Luke’s convalescent 
‘home, $5000;~ Boston institute seashore 
‘home, $5000; Boston asylum and farm 

ool for indigent boys, $5000; Barnard 

emorial, $5000: N. EB. Kurn Hattin Homes 


<n τ 


f 
“ 
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infant “asyi ‘00; 
iy ng discharged Lagenys a 
$5000; Willard hospital at Bedford, τ 
| {eal dispensary, $3000; 
|Mass. soe, for P, of C. to A., $3000. Ὁ 





These bequests are to be entered and 


carried on the books of the organizations 
spoken of as the “Charles Tidd Baker 
fund,’ and but one-half the income is to 
be expended. The remainder is to be added 
each year to the fund. 

The surplus, and theré seems no doubt 
that there will be a substantial one, is to 
go to the Homeopathic hospital, preferably 
for the erection of a hospital to be named 
after Mr. Baker. 

J. Ὁ. Bryant, a Boston attorney; H. C. 
Jackson, formerly president of the Na- 
{tional bank of No, America, and A. L. 
Howard of Cambridge, are named as 
executors and trustees. 

There is no real property, practically the 
whole estate belng in securities, 


Mr. Baker had been in the insurance 
business for many years, and had not re- 
tired at the time of his death, which oc- 
eurred on Oct. 8, 

He was away for a portion of the sum- 
mer, but returned to his office late in 
August, and was seen about the business 
district not long before his death. 

He lived for a long time with his sister, 
Susan, at 461 Beacon st. 


Boston Transcript 
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Many Public Bequests in Will of Charles 
Tidd Baker, Insurance Broker 


By the will of Charles Tidd Baker, the 
late prominent insurance broker of 30 
Water street, which was filed in the Suffolk 
probate office yesterday, bequests to chari- 
ties are made amounting to more than a 
quarter million of dollars. The public 
legacies are to be paid after the death 27f 
his sister, Miss Susan P. Baker, and cer- 
tain annuitants, who are given the benefi- 
cial enjoyment of his estate while they 
live. . 

The public bequests are as follows: 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology... . 
Convalescents’ Home for Ghildren’s Hoes oe 


Dita Series sleeve hice ss etic ues ces eee RAI 15, 
Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaica Bee 
hh Gan dbeeaooacds aed soe wen Hae 15,000 





Boston Children's Friend Sociery 
Boston Home for Incurables.... 










Schoolffor the MB lindetee isis. cere sen 10,000 
Boston Young Men's Christian Union...... 10, 
Boston Floating Hospital.....,..... s--+2e. 10,00) 

| Tuskegee Industrial Institute...... ὦ 10,000 
Bethesda Society ............. Sores - 10,0°0 


Wesociatedt Chanloles saunter sn sense aren 10,000 
Hospital Cottages’ for Children, Baldwin — 
παν τ ἀρ ΣΉ @ wlonie iek γόξ ete 5,000 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. bay 
| Boston Lying-In Hospit We 
Children’s Aid Society. . Β 
Children’s Institute to Children of the 
SMESOUOUIU Sate wlaeiactelasntettintcs 9 ες ein reba et ἢ ΤΣ 
Home for Aged Couples 
Home for Aged Men...:........... 7 5 
Home for Aged Women 5,000 

















Irree Home for Consumptives, Dorchester. 5,000 
St. Luke’s Convalescent Home..........., 5,000 
Boston Institute Seashore Home.......... 5,060 
Boston Asylum and Farm School for Indi- 
ΕΣ SLO Ne MRS ced CEO ICSE RR foe See 5,000 
αν MeMOrialase gsi: ace amine a ae even 5,000 
| N. E. Kurn Hattin Homes Association.... 5,000 





| Massachusetts Infant Asylum............. 
| Massachusetts Society for Aiding Dis- 
| charged Convicts). τῶν τ δὲν ee ne 
| Willard Tiospital at Bedford... 00° 
Homecopathie Medical Dispensary.. -. 3,000 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention o 
| HGrvelty to. Animals... ecw dep ame 2; 
Children’s Hospital in City of Boston..... 10,000. 
His will gives Nathaniel Paine of Worces- 
ter $5000 outright, and Miss Lucy L. Fes- 
senden of Dedham $500, and the balance 
of his estate is to be used to pay from the 
income an annuity of $50 to Sarah R. 
Robinson, an annuity of $400 to Miss Fes- 
senden, and the balance of the income to 
his sister, who may draw upon the prin- 
cipal of his estate, if she deems the in- 
come she receives insufficient. After the 
death of the annuitants Miss Robinson and 
Miss Fessenden, or the laying aside of a 
sufficient sum to provide,the annuity for 
them so long as they live, and after the 
death of his sister, the residue of his 
estate is to be applied to paying the chari- 
table gifts. John D. Bryant, a lawyer: 
Henry C. Jackson, former president of the 
National Bank of North America, and 
Arthur L. Howard of Cambridge are name 
as executors of the will, which was made 








ATMA 20, 1905. ΤῊΣ value of his estate 


τ '§300,000. In connection with his gift to 


i olo. Mr. Baker says in the will: 
rahe πῶ bequest will lead others to 


do likewise” ὁ : 
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SCHOOL HAS 294 PUPILS 











Annual Meeting of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at South Boston 





At the seventy-fourth annual meeting. 
yesterday, of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, at 
South Boston, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Hon. Francis H. Apple- 
ton; vice president, Amory A. Lawrence; 
treasurer, William Endicott, Jr.; secretary, 
Michael Anngnos; trustees, Francis H. Ap- 
pleton, William Lecnard Benedict, William 
Endicott, Charles P. Gardiner, J. Theodore 
Heard, M. D., George H. Richards, Richard 
M. Saltonstall and 5, Lothrop Thorndike. 

‘There are 294 bilnd people connected with 
the school this year, and of this number 
only three girls, Misses Elizabeth Robin, 
Ida Cross and Nellie Smith, are in the 
graduating class of the high schooi. 

Miss Robin, although deaf, dumb and 
blind, is not easily daunted by obstacles, 
and her mental growth is nowhere more 
evident than in her work In geometry. She 
delights in proving the theorems for her- 
self, and very often is unwilling to receive 
any assistance from her teachers until she 
has fully tested the strength of a difficulty 
through her own efforts. Miss Cross, who 
is almost sightless, is a native of Provi- 
dence, R. I., twenty-four years of age. She 
has been.a scholar at the institution since 
she was fourteen years old. Miss Smith is 
a native of Whitman, Mass., and is twen- 

ty-two years old. She is the leading so- 
prano singer at the school, and it is her 
intention when she graduates next June to 
‘pecome a professional soloist or teacher of 
music. - 4 

In the boys’ department John Wetherell 
and Joseph Bartlett are friendly rivals for 
literary leadership. Wetherell hails from 
Fall River, is a fine Latin scholar and a 
promising musician. His specialty is the 
clarinet. Bartlett hails from Auburndale. 
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«αὐ 5 ΘΑ, Οὐ. Way tees. 


ANNUAL MEETING Ὁ 
PERKINS INSTITUTE 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the trustees of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind was held at the institution on 
Broadway, Sowth Boston, yesterday af- 
ternoon. 

The following officers were unani- 

| mously re-elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Hon. Francis H. Appleton; 
vice president, Amory A. Lawrence; 
treasurer, Wiliam Endicott, Jr.; secre- 
tary, Michael Anagnos; trustees, Fran- 
cis H. Appleton, William Leonard Ben- 
edict, William Endicott, Charles P. 
Gardiner, J. Theodore Heard, M. D., 
George H. Richards, Richard M. Sal- 
tonstall and S. Lothrop Thorndike. ) 

There are 292 blind people connected 

with the school this year, and of eal 





number only three girls, Misses Bliza- 
beth Robin, Ida Cross and Nellie Smith, 
are in the graduating class of the high 
school. 

Miss Robin is one of the most inter- 
escting pupils in the school. Although 
deaf, dumb and biind, she is not easily! 
daunted by obstacles, and her mental 
growth is nowhere more evident than 
in her work in geometry. She delights 
in proving the theorems for herself, 
and very often is unwilling te receive 
any assistance frém her teachers until 
she has fully tested the stpength of a 
difficulty through her own efforts. 

Another extraordinary pupil, who is 
almost sightless, is Miss Cross, a na- 
tive of Providence, R. 1., 24 years of 
age. She has been a scholar at the 
institution since she was 14 years old. 

Miss Smith is a native of Whitman, 
Mass., and is 22 years old. She is the 
leading soprano singer at the school, 
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In the boys’ department John Wether- 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION .. 61 
NOW HAS 294 PUPILS 


| The annual meeting of the Perkins In-. 
stitution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind was held at the school) house in 
South Boston yesterday. 

The annual report showed that there 
are 294 scholars receiving instruction. 
The officers were re-elected, _ 
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At the regular annual meeting"of thé| 
Perkins institution for the Blind, held 
in that intsitution yesterday afternoon, 
the officers who have served for several. 
years were reelected. In the reports 
submitted Dy Sc Michael Anagnos. it) 
Was shown that the general health of 
the pupils throughout the year has| 
been good and that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the Studies. 


PORTLAND (ΜΕ) ARGUS. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11, 
Mr. William Lynch, president of ihe 


1905 


Maine Association for the Blind, left 


Divinity 


yesterday for Lewiston to attend the) 
school at Bates College. 7 i 
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I believe nothing is more pathetic and 
heart softening than the sight of the 
little boys at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at S. Boston. One chubby 
little fellow, about 6 years old, attracted 
the attention of many at the exercises 
held at the school yesterday. A face 
expressing such mingled sadness and 
contentment I have never seen. One 
sympathetic old lady drew the little fel- 
low to her and kissed him, all the while 
on the verge of tears. “It doesn’t seem 
right,” she almost sobked, “that such a 
dear little boy should have to go 
through life blind.” 

The incident was so touching that 
Several of the onlookers were\obliged to, 
walk away from thé spot. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION HAS 
294 PUPILS NOW. 


The annual meeting of the members of, 
the corporation of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, and the exercises of the 
various classes were held at the home in’ 
So. Boston. | 

The committee reports showed that there 
were 294 pupils in the school between the 
ages of 5 and 19. 

After the meeting the pupils went 
hrough several interesting exercises. The 
programme included a fantasie by the 
school orchestra, a piano solo, a clarinet 
solo, exercises in algebra and demonstra- 
tions in chemistry. 

The proficiency of the blind pupils was 
little less than wonderful, especially in 
rendering the orchestral fantasie. 


PERKINS 


THE BOSTON BUDGET 
AND BEACON 
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SOCIETY NOTES, Ν 


.... The seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
trustees for the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
was held at the institution, on Broadway, South 
Boston, vn Wednesday afternoon. The follow- 
ing officers were unanimously re-elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Hon. Francs 4d. 
Appleton; Vice-President, Amory A. Lawrence; 
Treasurer, William Endicott, Jr.; Secretary, 
Michael Anagnos; Trustees, Francis H. Apple- 
ton, William Leonard Benedict, William Endi- 
eott, Charles P.{Gardiner, J. Theodore Heard, 
M. D., George H. Richards, Richard M. Sal- 
tonstall and 5. Lothrop Thorndike. There, 
are 294 blind people connected with the) 
school this year, and of this number only three 
girls, Miss Elizabeth Robin, Miss Ida Cross and 
Miss Nellie Smith are in the graduating class of 
the high school. Miss Robin is one of the most 
interesting pupils inthe schvol. Although deaf, 
dumb and blind, she is not easily daunted by 
‘Obstacles, and her mental growth is nowhere 
more evident than in her work in geometry. Sne 
delights in proving the theorems for herself, and 
very oftenis unwilling toreceive any assistance 
from her teachers un il she has fully tested the 
strength of a difficulty through her own ef- 
forts. Another extraordinary pupil, who is 
almost sightless, is Miss Cross, a native of 
Providence, R. I., twenty-four years of age. 
She has been a scholar at the institution since 
she was fourteen years old. Miss Smith is a 


native of Whitman, Mass., and is twenty-two | 
years old. Sheis the leading soprano singer at | 


the school, and it is her intention when she 
graduates next June to become a professional 
soloist or teacher of music. 
ment John Wetherell and Joseph Bartlett-are 
friendly rivals for literary leadership. Wetherell 
hails from Fall River, is a fine Latin scholar and 
a promising musician. His specialty is the 
clarinet. Bartlett hails from Auburndale. 


GREENFIELD (MASS.) GAZETTE. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 14, 1905. 


Edward Thacher Parry, the blind pianist 
of Boston, will give a recital at Stone 11) 
ΠΟΣῚ Monday night. He is too ga Bogen 
-here to need any 60: Liou 





INSTITUTE FOR {HE 
BLIND. 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 


GEOMETRY 


Io the boys depart-| 


trustees of the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
was held at the institution on Broadway, 
South Boston, Wednesday,afternoon. 

The following officers were unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Hon. 
Francis H. Appleton ; vice-president, Amory 
A. Lawrence; treasurer, William Endicott, 
jr.; secretary, Michael Anagnos; trustees, 
Francis H. Appleton, William Leonard Ben- 
edict, William Endicott, Charles P. Gardiner, 
J. Theodore Heard, M. D., George H. Rich- 
ards, Richard M. Saltonstall and 5. Lothrop 
Thorndike. 

There are 294 blind people connected with 
the school this year, and of this number only 
three girls, Misses Elizabeth Robin, Ida Cross 
and Nellie Smith, are in the graduating class 
Othe high school. 
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Under His NewTeacher 
interests Tom Strin- — 
ger Greatly 





Miss Carbee in Miss — 


"Thomas Place 


Time is tempering’ somewhat the poign- 
ancy of the grief which "Thomas Stringer, 
the 19-yr.-old blind, deaf mute, at the Per- 
kins Institution, has felt since the death of 
his much loved teacher, Ruth Thomas. 
Miss Annie Carbee, the pleasant and effi- 
cient teacher who takes Miss Thomas’ 
place, is doing all she can to make him 
happy, and the lad is growing fond of her, 

He grieved very sincerely over the death 
of Miss Thomas, and when Miss Carbee — 
assumed her duties he felt rather strange — 
with her. For several days he did not 
talk to her with his hands about much 
except his lessons, but lately he is begin-— 
ning to talk to her as freely as he did to 
Miss ‘Thomas, ; 

Miss Carbee has learned to communicate 
with Tom very quickly. At the time when 
she became his teacher, late in September, 
she was not familiar with the deaf and 





THOMAS STRINGER, 
The blind boy at Perkins Institution studying 
from his ‘‘Braille’’ hook, | 

















dumb language. Now she ean talk. with 
the boy with ease, and he understands her 
*rfectly, : ste ἐς 
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Miss | 
o the mystery of | 
enjoying it hugely, The 
ithe boy Shah to 
‘about what he has reac lec 
bas neatly written’ on" his ' 
lwriter, but he dislikes very, much to use 
‘the articles ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘the,’! and would be 
very much pleased if he did not have to 
use them. ͵ ᾿ i 

| While he works he appears to be per- 
fectly happy. Smiles come and go’ over his 
face, and as she watches him, Miss Carbee 
[says she often wonders of what he is 
| thinking. η 

_ “fe is such a happy boy,’’ she said, af- 
fectionately as she|watched him at work 
m his composition, ‘‘Hxcept for his af- 
‘fliction he is not very different from other 
Jads. He is fond of the gymnasium sports 
he can take part in, and can vault very 
ell. Sometimes he is impatient, but is 
ways so sorry afterward. He has made 
a calendar, and every day he does not. 



























“J am sure I am going to enjoy teaching 
‘fim. I am very fond of him already,” 

Kiss Carbee has had no previous experi- 
ce in teaching the blind, although she 
s taught ordinary pupils. 
iving in New Hampshire, but now makes 
her home at the Perkins Institution, © 

' fom has been in the country all sum- 
‘yer, and is still tanned from being out 
‘doors a great deal. 


ng. “I do like the country:” = 9 τ 


BOSTON, MASS., ADVERTISER. 
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INTERESTS TOM STRINGER 





He Works in Geometry Under His 
"Sha Teacher, Miss Carbee, ho 
Takes Miss Thomas’ Place. yA | 
ime is tempering somewhat the polgn- 
mey of the stief which Thomas Stringer, 
he 19-yr.-old blind, deaf mute, at the Per. 
is Institution, has felt since the death of 
iS Much loved teacher, Ruth Thomas. 
Miss Annie Carbee, the pleasant and effi- 
teacher who takes Miss Thomas’ 
e, is doing all she can to make him 
y, and the lad is growing fond of her. 
grieved very sincerely over the death 
Miss. Thomas, and when Miss Carbee 










THOMAS STRINGHR, 


blind boy at Perkins Institution | 
J from his ‘‘Braille’’ book. 
Ζ ἣν τ {εν 







She has been 


( ‘T, had sueh a good. 
| time,’’ he spelled on his hands’ this morn- 


\iHenry P, ‘Sutcliffe, 






jes he felt rather s 
several days he not 
his hands about muc 


pret Ε 
‘assumed her 
with her. For 
| tallk to her with : teh 
except his lessons, but lately he is begin- 
ning to talk to her as freely as he did to 
Miss. Thomas. ; oo 
It ts an interesting sight to see Tom at 
his lessons. Miss Carbee is initiating him 
| into the mystery of geometry, and he is 
enjoying it hugely. The hour before dinner 
the boy devotes to writing little essays 
about what he has read and studied. They 
are always neatly written on his braille 
writer, but he dislikes very much to use 
| the articles ‘fa’ and “‘the,’’ and would he 
very much pleased if he did not haye to 
use them. — 
| ‘Ize 15 such a happy boy,’’ she said, af- 
fectionately as she watched him at work 
on his composition, t for 1 
i fliction he is not very different from other 
lads. He is fond of the gymnasium sports 
|he can take part in, and can vault very 
well. Sometimes he is impatient, but is 
| always so sorry afterward. He has made 
|a@ calendar, and, every. day he does not 
|have to be corrected he makes a mark. 
| Vhis is his own idea. 





CAWRENGE (MA8S.) TELEGRAM. 
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A GRAND CONCERT μοὶ. 
| AT GALEDONIAN HALL 


By Former Pupils of Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind Assisted 
by Local Talent 


‘A grand concert by former. pupils 
ef the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
Boston, assisted by local talent, will 
tuke place Thursday evening, Octuder 
19, at Caledonian hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Hill. 

The talent wili be as follows: iiss 
Melen Clough, soprano; Frank ἃ. Ba- 
ker, baritone; Henry M. Hill, tenor; 
Walter Dick, flutist; Mrs. Mattie Gin- 
grass, reader; William Messer, pianist; 
Miss Beatrice Munroe, reader; Aliss 
fPeatrice Gingrass, Highland dJaucer; 
flutist; Bertram 
Crawford, comic singer; James Callum 
comic singer; Arthur W. Morrison, ac- 
companist. : 

The program follows: 


PART I. 


Piano solo, ‘‘Balox,’’ 
‘Piano solo, “‘Balaro,”’ 
Mr. Messer, 





Ravena 


Revena 


Song, “Mona,” Adams 
ν . Miss Clough. 
Reading ‘Jamie Douglas,” 
Miss Munroe. 

| Song, “Two Grenadiers,’ Schumann 


Mr. Baker. 
Flute Duet, Walkiers, Op. 58, 
; Messrs. Sutcliffe and Dick, 
Meading, ‘“‘Chariet Race,” 
: Gen, Lew Wawtace 
Mrs. Gingrass, 
cng, Belected 
δ ᾿ Mr. Hill. 
‘Piano solo, “Gypsy Mazurka,” Boln 
Mr. Messer, 
PART IL 
Song, “Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest 
Me,” Verde 
Miss Clough. 
Meading, ‘“‘Sister’s Best Fellow,” 
; Miss Munroe, τ 
fiong, “Dinna Let On,” 
Mr, Crawford. 
Dance, Highland Fling, 
Miss Gingrass. 
duet, “O’ Haste Crimson 


” 


jVocal 
Morning,” _ 
Frav Lucia D’Lammermoore 
Messrs. Hill and Baker, 
“Ha, Mr. Joshua,” 
Mr. Callum. 
iSong, "ὍΝ to Philadelphia,” 
Mr. Baker. 
duet, Mozart, On. τ, 
Messrs, Sutcliffe and Dick, 


Haynes 


Wlute 


"Except for his af- THE 


Sieiete aT 7 icin as, ene —e 


LAWRENCE (MASS.) EAGLE. 


/EDNESDAY, OCT. 18. 1905. 


=i 
Mir. Hite’ Concer 
There will be grand concert at Cale- 
Jonian hall Thursday evening, under 
the direction of: the blind vocalist, 
Henry Hill, assisted by former pupilg 
f the Perkins Institute forthe Blind, 
sjoston, and local talent, Mr. Hill is 
well known Lawrence young man 


ind entitled to liberal patronage. — : 


Blind Capable of Approaching the Ideal. 


Most individuals are susceptible 
enougn to criticism to feel a σον. 


pleasant or otherwise. when working 
with or for anyone who regards them 
as normal orabnormal. The inborn 
desire for recoguition which is within 
everyone, too plainly cries for appre- 
ciation, to make the best work possible 
under an alien influence. 

Put a child off to one side of his 
crowd, point him out as ene whois 
unusual, givehim to understand that 
he is unlike other »eople, and ineap- 
able of doing the things he sees done, 
and unable to appreciate that which 
thrills the average person in music 
and art, aud what is the result? Why, 
in many cases he will develop into the 
ideal whichis made for him by publie 
opinion. And justas surely, the care- 
less boy becomes more careless by 
being constantly nagged and being 
continually reminded ‘to drop his hat 
just wherever he pulls it off.’’ 
| The average boy or girl doesn’t go 
ahead of the standard set for him by 
his. friends. The teacher whom 
he ico’ 5 upon as successful is the one 
who has faith in the individuals of 
the class. This same attitude may be 
used advantageously towards those 
children who have their faculties in 
UnUsSUaL Proportions. 

Before much was done for the edu- 
cation of the Blind, they were looked 
upon asa distinctclass, incapable of 
helping themselves or others, but in 
the light diffused by Michael Anagnos 
(the Herbert Spencer of the Blind) the 
belief in their ability to do has inereas- 
edimany times. And as the beliefin the 
individual has grown, his power to do 
has developed in direct proportion. 
Thus it is that the up to date teachers 
of the Blindare giving them normal 
sensations of what the seeing child 
sees whenever 1tis possible, and the ex- 
ception gets less and less. For instance 

One teacher of the Blind did not be- 
lieve it possible for them to do sand 
modeling. 

Visitors at the school are surprised 
when they see the girls using the sew- 
ing machine and frequently confess 
that they wouldn’t have believed it 
possible. 

The work on the padded pans is also 
an eye-opener, for by this means of 
expression of his ideas of form in as 
nearly a normal way as possible. 

The clay modeling also tends to 
prove, that from seeing with the fins- 
ers. normalresults can be produced. 
The child’s enjoyment is also just as 
keen as is that of the seeing child and 
the results will compare favorably. 





UTAH EAGLE. ocTopER 15, 1905. | 
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Perkins Institution Alumnae Association. 


LECTURE. 








Peter MacQueen, M. A. has consented to give an 





illustrated lecture, the proceeds of which shall be used 
to promote the interests of the Work Department for 
] Blind Women. 


This lecture is to be given in Lorimer Hall, at 
eight o’clock on the evening of November fourteen, 
and the subject will be, ““Scotland, its History and Litera- 


ture, and Robert Burns.’’ 


In order that this lecture may be a financial success, 
you will confer a great favor upon the Perkins Institution 
Alumnae Association if you will kindly mention the matter 


to friends and acquaintances. 


The tickets will be fifty cents each and may be ob- 
tained at the box office at Tremont Temple, at the Institu- 


tion Sales-rooms, 383 Boylston Street, and by application to 


| JULIA E. BURNHAM, 


554 FourtH STREET, 





SoutH Boston, Mass. 


NO. ADAMS (MAGS.) TRANSCRIPT, FRRATRORD (OOSMN.} ὙΤΎΆΤΞΒ. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 19, 1905, 
LEGENDS IN MUSIC.) 
Edward Baxter Perry’s Recital of 
Much Interest and Beauty. 


It was a matter for regret that Ed- | 
war Baxter Perry, the eminent blind | 
pianist, should have appeared at Unity 
hall simultaneously with the presenta- 
tion of Verdi’s ‘‘Aida”’ at WParsons’s 
theater by the Henry W. Savage opera 
company. Mr. Perry gave expression 
to something along this line in making 
kis *ntroductory address last evening, 
and yet, he said that it is not often 
that the work of so renowned a com- 
poser is sung in Hartford by so compe- 
tent an organization, and while he re- 
gretted the counter attraction it is not 
strange that grand opera should sur- 
pass a lecture-recital as a drawing 
card. But the music lovers at Unity 
hall were also given a treal and Mr. 
Perry had no occasion to doubt the ap- 
preciation of his auditors, even if they 
were not numerous. i 

Mr. Perry’s subject was ‘Mediaeval 
Legends Set for the Pianoforte,” and) 


sah oe DAe, OUT, 19, 1905. 


RECITAL SATURDAY nahi | 


The piano recital and lecture Satur-| 
ΜΗ day evening in the opera house by Eid-| 

ward Baxter Perry of Boston, the blind 
| musician, will be. a musical treat. He 
is the only pianist of any country who | 
ever played 1200 concerts in, 10 consecu- 


tive years, and the only American pi-' 
anist who ever played at the Imperial 
,court in Germany. He traveled abroad 
for some time and of one of his con-| 
| certs the Paris Messenger said: ‘Last 
evening Mr. ἘΣ. BR. Perry, of Boston gave 
| a program which taxed every resource 
‘of Ὁ modern virtuoso, and showed a 
technical grasp and scholarliness sel- 
dom equalled. He is entitled to a high 
rank among the great players of the 
world.” 








NEVER SEES 
TTS WIFE 
79, 


Blind Clinton ManGets 





he gave in interesting form verbally 





About Without Help. 


-quisite skill and expression. 
‘of composers ran from Ch. 
mer, Liszt and Schubert te 








One could hear the 
frantic rush of the horsemen to escane 
the death-dealing touch of the Erlking 
in’ the former selection, and the alluring 
song of the Lorelei as she drew the 
boatmen to their doom, and then the 
silvery ripple of the Rhine as it flows 
along after engulfing the en-| 
thralled listeners to the siren’s song. | 
Other stories in ~ music which 
took on new interest and as- 
sumed new beauty through Mr. Perry’s | 
interpretation were Chopin’s Ballade. 
in A flat, founded on the Polish legend | 
of the Switez maid; the Waener- 
Brassin, ‘“Feuerzauber,”’ based on the’ 
“Brunhilde’’ legend from the ‘Niebe- 
lungen Lied’; Mr. Perry’s own version 
of “The Portent,” suggested by the 
Scotch legend embodied in a story by 
George Macdonald; the Wagrer-Liszt' 
Spinning Song,’”’ founded on the legend | 
of the “Flying Dutchman”; Godard’s) 
“Trilby,” a musical setting of the 
French tale of “Trilby,” the fire sprite, 
as conceived by Gautier, and last the 
Vividly descriptive musical story, 
‘Danse Macabre” (Saint-Saens), telling) 
-he gruesome French legend of Hallow-. 
sen. These numbers were all cor- 
lially applauded, and Mr, Perry re- 
‘elved many compliments. The recital 
vas under the auspices of the Hartford 
tonservatory of Music. ΠΝ 
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MALDEN, MASS. MWaAqz 


2 O | 


MONDAY, OOT, 23, 1995, 
HALLOWE'EN PARTWO } 

The Y_P C U of the Universalist 
church will hold a Hallowe'en party’ 








in the chureh vestry on the evening) 


of Tuesday,’ Oct 31, at which ἃ 
unique and attractive entertainment 
will be represented. Harry W Welch 
‘of Cambridge, a blind musician, wil 





ments. He will be ‘accompanied by 
@ pianist whio iis also“blind. ‘He has 
appeared in several neighboring cit- 
ies where he has been received: very 
favorably. he press of Cambridge 
Waltham, Someryille and Sher plate 


es speak ‘highly of. ‘his work, 


WORTEITER (MAGE) ΤΙ ΕΠ ἈΝ 


SUNDAY, OOT. 22, 1905. 
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Bride in th Ἷ Peri : 
“Institute, 





Oct. 21.—Although married 
Ἧι Τὸ Bray, pianist and com- 
ver seen his wife. Cte 
years of their married life, 
who was formerly Miss Addie 
een a, devoted attendant 
who is blind, and seldom, 
absent from him, even 


widely known resident of 
s hosts of acquaintances 
5. section, haying been for 

oming to Glinton, a resi- 


tive for one in his condi- 
he accomplishes many 
busies himself at, hag 
roblem to many Clinton 
daily watch him as he goes 
mn, unaided. 

ople moving about in 
Bray attracts 
sider: le Attention. 


mong those who know him 
atehed with especial in- 
S his work and walks 


eporter, in meeting” Mr. 
et a few days ago, as- 

Pune (alone; and by invi- 
nd musician, accompanied 

5; ‘well furnished home 

Θ᾽ ere the reportef was 
Bray. — Ἷ 

won tne reputation of 

rkable musician for a blind 


Ἢ been passed with music, 
It he is able to show many 
tions, which he takes 





ae 


he arises unti 
r about his work tuning 
iano lessons, playing to 


Equipped ἢ 
of music or ‘composing 





it u 


@ has 
iumbers, 
es little difficult 
times when th 
aye Hace 
ho 








aid muck’ ἃ 
At was at 
haster τὰ 


had charge of diningroom at the 
institution bartleular atten nm 
ptt 

was reciprocated 

h Moin nated in the 


9 {ΠῚ } 
In speaking of his wife, Mr. Bray said: 
“] have never seen her, but she has taken’ 
the best of care of me, and I trust she) 
will be spared to me while I live. ‘Hand- 
‘some is what handsome does,’ T believe 
‘to be a ρα motto; looks are nothing in 
‘this world,” — ὯΝ ὃ : 
| Mrs. Bray said: “I had much experi- 
enee among the blind at the institution 
‘and enjoyed the work very much. It 
was a singular thing among the blind 
ἘΠΕ δα oy schoo] in my time that 
nothing could convince blind men that 
‘a woman was pretty unless they were 
‘treated kindly by the women. 
_ “T noticed particularly ameng the wom- 
en who worked at the school, if one dis- 
pleased one of the blind scholars, he could 
‘not be convinced by anyone that she was 
pretty. They formed their opinion of 
‘women’s beauty from the way they were 
‘treated by the women. 

Although At 


She Wears Glasses, 


Mrs. Bray has good eyesight. 

Copies 1 Pie Bible and_scripture les- 
sons were shown ,by Mr. Bray, all being 
‘in raised print. He is fond of reading as 
well a8 composing, and also displayed his 
machine for writing by the dot system, a 
small needle puncturing paper. ἢ 

‘In sveaking of blind people as piano 
‘tuners, Mr. Bray said: ‘‘The Perkins in- 
stitution and the Massachusetts school 
for the blind have the contract for tuning 

he pianos of Boston. Many of the lead- 
ing piano factories employ blind men as 
tuners, for their ears are far keener than 
men who have their sight. ; 

“The first requisite for a tuner is a good 
ear. How does ἃ sight tuner find a 
‘squeak? He cannot See it, neither can he 
‘see a rattle. He finds it like the blind 
‘man, by his ears. A surgeon finds a bone 

and sets it by feeling. In like 
mann 4 n repairs a pi ad 
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‘ MONDAY, OCT. 23, 1965. 


IN ART OF GONGRETE EXPRESSION 


:dward Baxter Perry’s Vivid Demon. 
᾿ 5 γα θη of ie Graphic Possibli- 
ties of Musle 





| There are,. broadly speaking, two. 
classes of people who enjoy music or 
have the innate capacity for enjoying 
it, in two widely divers® ways—those 
who feel it, in whom it reproduces a 
series of intangible, emotional impres- 
Sions without concrete forra, and those 
who “hear” it; to whom it represents 
ΙΝ ἃ mental images in one form or an- 
jother, every theme and variation in- 
vesting itself with a special meaning in 
definite relation to the whole. Ἶ 

it is to the latter class that Edward 
|Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, strik- 
ingly appeals in hi WHOnStration of 
\musie as an art of concrete as well as 
abstract expression: It is perhaps due 
in part to his infirmity that he has de- 
veloped’ a remarkably keen and sensi- 
tive appreciation, of the- dramatic: and 
lsraphic possibilities of music, an ap- 
preciation which to the less sensitive 
and highly developed among his au- 
dience Saturday night would have been 
almost incomprehensible had ‘it not 
been for the vivid word pictures with 
which he introduced his legendary re- 
ritals on the piano. In fact his own in- 
sight was so clear: that in spite of his 
wonderfully shaded and beautifully ar- 
ficulated interpretations την ofthe 
iner points of Which he himself spoke 
were probably lost to his hearers, 
| The program consisted of eight num- 
ners, two of Which were lezends trans 
ated into music by Mr. Perry himself. 
Rhe latter especially, “Die Lorelie,” 
jrought out the artist's sympathetic 
jower of expression to a marked. de-) 


eet Be e illus- 
rating 1 is own 
rating in sta toh 
omposition the Τ ly graph- 
>» musie devoid Ὁ of the 
eautiful. if 


Mr. Perry wore the decoration of the 

rder of the Messaline, and is the only 

erson in America upon whom it has 

een bestowed. It was instituted in the 

ays of the Crusaders, in 1170 or % 

ttle later, and carrier knighthood with 

. He also enjoys the distinction of 
eing the only American Pianist whe 
ver played at the Imperial court in. 
lermany. He has been blind since child. 
pod, but lays claim to no special fa- 
ὅτ on account of his misfortune, tae 
ξ on his intrinsic merits alone as ἢ 
Hist of the highest order. τ 
Mr. Perry came to Williamstown 
yrough the efforts of Miss Kosalle 
mith. The audience was not large, but 
iose who heard Mr. Perry are sincere 
ι the generally expressed hope that he 
1 make good his promise and “come 
ack when they @re  music-hungry 


a 9 


LEWISTON (ME.) sur. 


WEDNBDSDAY, OCT. 25, 1905. 


—At the Cobb Divinity Schodi yedfer- 
day afternoon at 5 o'clock, M. F. Hut 
chins preached an interesting sermon on 
“The (Guidance of the Holy Spirit.” Th φ 
was the beginning of a series of sermons 
‘which will ‘be preached during the com- 
ing term every Tuesday afternoon. At 
the close of the sermon, it was decided 
not to make any criticisms of the sez 
mons at the completion of them, as ‘i 
the custom last year, but to haye the 
criticisms rendered by the instructors the 
next day. One of the brightest students 
at the Divinity School is William n 
(of Portland, who is blind, Mr. 
has an excellent yoice and yesterday : 
ternoon previous ‘to the sermon ren- 
dered a solo. Miss Keswell οὗ 
port who is taking a ‘Biblical 
at the schcol, is acting as pianist a 
meetings and as she is very mu 
inclined, her presence adds much to the 
meetings. F z Vig τευ 


LYHR (MASS) NEWS 










WEDNDBSDAY, OCT. 25, 19u5. 
Γ γΑΟΨΑΝΟΝ Οὐδ 223 
‘Tuesday evening the Adtance 
the High Street Free Wil 
church met and elected the 
officers: President 
pee ἜΡΕΣΑ 





the chureh, 
gramme will be wer Ἢ 
Perkin’s Insi : i ‘ 


τὸ 


fe} " 


ATHOL (MASE) CHRONICE 


THURSDAY, OCT. 26, 1905, 


A LARGE number of Atbol people 
went to Orange last Friday evening to at 
tend the piano recital by Edward Baxter 
Perry, the blind musician, wet 
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SATURDAY, OCT. 28, Lice. 

Mr. Harry W. Welch, the blind musician, | 
will present musical selections on various 
instruments, also songs and impersona- 
tions, at the Hallowe’en Party, October 31, 
at the Universalist Vestry. 





55) 
ὍΣ | 


Hoston Baily Oiose. 
ee a | 
SATURDAY, OCT 28, 1905. 


“Edward Jackson Resigns. | 


Edward Jackson of Boston today ten- 
dered to Gov Douglas his resignation as 
a member of the board, of trustees of 
the Perkins institution and Massachu- 
setts school for the blind. The reason 
assigned for retirement from the board 


is ill-health. j ἵ 
The governor will accept the resigna- 
tion and name Mr Jackson's successor 


‘on Wednesday next, 
MALDEN (MASS) MIRROPL 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28, iyvs 


Ὁ Mr. Harry W. Welch, the blind musician 
of Gambriage, will present an unusually 
attractive entertainment at the Hallowe'en 
Party which is to giyen by the Y. P. C. Ws 
at the Universalist vestry on the evenlug 
of Tuesday, October 3st. Mr. Welch 
plays upon the ocarina, auto-harp, Shep 
uerd’s whistle and other instruments. He 
will also give songs and Impersonations; 
he will be assisted by a pianist, who 1s also 
blind, The ptess of neighboring cities, 
where he has appeared, speak highly of 
his work. _ 


BOSTON, MASS. RESCH. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28, levy 
TRUSTEE JACKSON RESIGNS. 


ον. Douglas has received the resigna- 
tion of Edwarg Jackson of Boston, member 
of the board of trustees of the Perkins In- 
stitution and Mass. School for the BImd. | 
TilLhealth is given as the reason for the 
= 
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BOSTON (MAS8S.) JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY, NOY. 4, 1995. 


LoTR 
THE CHICKERING CONCERTS. 
The first of the series of Chickering) 


4all concerts under the direction of 
τ, G. Tucker, will be held tomorrow 
Kneisel ὥδ ον ee 
‘Me music. The organization will play 
ihe Quartet, in G major, Beethoven) 
Quartet Satz (unfinished Quartet), in C 
minor, Schubert; and Quartet, in A 
major, Schumann. The concerts are| 
given under the petition of the Perkins | 


svening, the 


itution and Massachusetts School 
Lee i nd 7 per cent. of the 
total receipts will o the 
penefit or tt Sica. epartmen fk. 


the institution, 


py. 
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BLIND BOY AN 
ARDENT AUTOIS 
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THOMAS STRINGHR, 


The blind boy, photographed with his teacher, beside the auto In which they ride. 





Although he can neither see, hear or 
speak, Thomas Stringer, the blind deaf 
mute of the Perkins Institution, is an ar- 


dent automobile enthusiast. To be sure, he 
has only had one automobile ride in all his 
19 yrs., but that hapepning in hts unevent- 


ful life is one he will remember to” his | 


dying day. : 
Tom dates his love for automobiles from 
a bright day last summer, when with some 


of the blind boys in the institution he was 


taken to Sharon for a holiday and was 
brought back to S, Boston in a machine, 
loaned for the purpose. 

He sat during the whole ride perfectly 
rapt, with his face covered with the smiles 
that come and go when he is happiest. 

Since then he has carried on long con- 
versations, by his hands, with his teachers 
about the delights of the memorable ride, 
and when an automobile passes him on the 
street, or goes past the institution when he 
is at the window or on the veranda, he 
knows it in an instant, although of course 
he can not hear it approaching. He can 
‘ell when one is passing, however, by the 
wibrations of the air, to which he is very~ 
lensitive. 2 

He thought about his ride so much that 

tis new teacher, Miss Carbee, suggested 

ecently that he write a little account of 
he experience. Tom’s vocabulary is not 
ery large, and it is not easy for him to 
mite compositions, so he manages to con-~ 
ense a great deal of thought and interest 

1 a few crisp sentences. The little es- 

uy he wrote on his Braille writer about 

is trp is very short but to the point. 


. 


As deciphered by his teacher, it reads: 
“I went to Sharon with the boys and rode. 
|in an automobile, Sharon is a pleasant 
place. I rode in a motor boat on a lake, | 
and then rode back to 5. Boston in an 
automobile, It is such fun to ride in an 
automobile very fast.” \ ind 

When Tom went to Sharon, an automo- 
{ bile was an unknown quantity to him. His 
late teacher, Miss Ruth Thomas, lead him 
to the machine, and allowed him to pass 
his hand over the different parts, while into 
his other hand she spelled out to his as- 
tonished mind, in simple language ithe de- 
scription and mysteries of the “‘horseless 
carriage,’”’ ' 

Tom could hardly realize that such a, 
wonderful thing could be, but he. finally 
gained quite an understanding of the ma- 
chine from Miss Thomas. If he had his 
faculties and owned an auto Tom would 
surely be a “‘scorcher,’’ for he wanted the 
machine to “ga fast’’ all the time. Some 
day his friends intend to arrange to give 
him another ride. Tom is a sturdy, hand- 
some boy, in spite of his terrible affliction, 
and is interested in all sports, although of 
course he is barred from participation in 
most. Mr. Anagnos of the Perkins In-| 
stitution’says: ‘The very best thing I can | 
say about Tom is that he is a gentleman.” 

Tom’s greatest treasure is the picture® 
which was taken as he and his teacher 
stood by the automobile before they started” 
for the ride. Although he has no real idea 
what a picture is, and to him it can be 
nothing but a square of cardboard, he al- 
Ϊ ways keeps it on his desk and knows in a 
minute if any one has touched or moved it. 
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happy substitute for 
Schubert at first an- 
lent variety to the pro- 
s beautifully played, and 
received perhaps {nore 
other number. The 
mly recalled after each 


concert will take plaee in 
Gas Sunday afternoon. 
ΠῚ e. Anita Rio, 

| Mr. "ea Barleben, vio- 
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ow ven “party was given in the 
-chureh vestry Tuesday even- 









rent Manet eal novelties and Mr. Bart- 
made several crayon sketches on the 
5. Later in the evening games were 
joyed by the younger members of the 
dience. The entertainment Was in 
charge of Mrs. Calvin ΔΙ, Ὑοραῖι, janet 
Miss Blizabeth McKeever i 









Although he ἍΝ 
tones of the age organ at the Perkins | 
\Institu 


ola blind ἃ ᾿ 
‘ure as the boys who can hear from the! 


‘instrument. The room where he studies 
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, Thomas Stringer, the 19: Pi 
mute, gets as much pl 












‘and recites his ‘lessons is near the) or- 
‘gan, and when it is being played he can — 
feel the vibration by placing his sensi- 
‘tive hands: on his desk. He enjoys this 


hugely. ᾿ 
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The New y England Women's Club held 
its first regular meeting last Monday in the 
attractive new rooms on Clarendon street. 
Mrs. Walton presided at the short busi- 
ness session, when the secretary, Mrs. Por- 
ter, read an ‘interesting letter from a bright 
young student at Hampton who is assisted 


by a scholarship maintained by the club.. 


It was voted to send a message of condo- 
lenee to the vice president, Mrs. Grand- 
gent, in response to a note announcing her 
continued illness. Mrs. Wren, chairman of 
the education ‘committee, then presented 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, who spoke in an 
appreciative manner of the life and char- 
acter of her father, the late Dr. §. G. Howe, 
the ‘noted philanthropist, whose constant 
aim was to help the needy without tending 
to pauperize ‘them. We was successful in 


inventing and discovering new methods in 


this direction, and of improving the condi- 
tion of stndents whose infirmities had pre= 
viously prevented their ; tbenefiting by or- 
dinary instruction. Mrs, Laura Howe 
Richards added a few words to the brief 
and interesting account of her father. 
Mrs. Mills followed with a short descrip- 
tion of the use of Bell’s method of visible 
speech in use in ‘her school for deaf boys 
in China, exhibiting some very beautiful 
garments given to her by pupils, or pre- 
sents as tokens of appreciation. Tea was 
served by Mrs. Jewell and Miss Molineux 
poured. Next Monday the discussion com- 
mittee will present vacation experig¢nces and 
a reception and tea will commemorate the 
birthday of the club historian, Miss Julia 
Sprague, one. of the oldest and most 
esteemed members of the club. 
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A WICE in my life I have gone through 
that despair which seizes on thie heart 
when one knows the light of this 
world is fading, and that one is sure- 
ly going blind. The first time I was 
merely a child, and did not fully 
tealize the awful calamity whicn was stealing over 
me. God gaye me back my sight, and for many 
years I saw as well as any man; and then, when I 
Was in the prime of life, at 29, 1 once again lost my 
sight completely, this time forever. Then the pro- 
foundest despair overcame ime, and I struggled for 
a yeat (ὁ regain my courage and make life worth 
living. Thank God TI found the determination, and 
today, an old man, I can look back upon as full a 
life as any man has lived.” 

So said Dennis Reardon, the blind architect, 
graduate of the Perkins Institution, wiro has de 
signed many notable buildings and carried his plans 
through the proces: 
more than one edifice stands in Boston as a monu- 
ment to his patience and creative ability, and 
holds out the sure promise of success for other 
afflicted persons, who may think they are shut off 
from the enjoyment of work, and of growth and 
development. because they have not the full equip- 
ment of unimpaired senses. : 

“Vou hear it said very often,” said Mr. Reardon, 
in discussing his strugeles for success in his chosen 
profession, “that a person deprived of one faculty 


»5 of construction, so that today 
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NS For A BUILDING, ‘ 
has the acuteness of the others increased. But this 
is not true in any miraculous sense; there is no 
gratuitous compensation offered by fate to any one, 
I fancy. It is not because a man has lost the power 
of seeing that the sense of touch Becomes so sensi- 
five, or that his hearing grows unusually acute. But 
it is because of the will to live in a person, the de- 
sire to get from life all that it will yield, that urges 
8 man deprived of one sense to cultivate his other 
senses miore zealously. 

“The man of normal faculties does not depend 
tipon any one sense completely; all his senses sup- 
plement each other; it is only when one sense is 
called upon to perform the work of two that it 
shows how mutch undeveloped power is in it for the 
aid to the inner life in the comprehension of its en- 
vironment.” 


<p. — 
Mr. Reardon's Story of His Struggles. 


Mr. Reardon's face, as he talks of the struggles 
of his life and the peculiar problems of the blind, 
grows illumined with an earnest kindliness and the 
beautiful faith which is his for the joyousness that 
Jies hidden in the activities of: this world. His 
sightless eyes look forth from his face full of ex- 
pressiveness, and a stranger would scarcely credit 
the fact that those eyes could not see clearly all 
that they rested upon. [lis cheerfulness not only 
finds..expression in his face, but in a delightful, 
voice, deep, resonant and musical, which is pecu- 
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Viarly grateful to the ear in its sounding of the high 
note of courage. 
| “My early life was a good deal a series of acci- 
| dents,” said Mr. Reardon. “I had no settled pur- 
| pose until destiny took hold of me, with no uncer- 
tain hand, and showed me that I was to work in 
| the harness of certain limitations for the rest of my 
days. Was it not Goethe who said that a man has 
only to realize his limitations im order to find periect 
freedom? Certainly there'is no freedom until one 
| has found out his own peculiar powers as an indi- 
| vidual; and I never learned that lesson until after 
| my second affliction, if so it may be called. 

“T was not born blind,” said Mr. Reardon. “The 
first five years of my life differed little from that 
period of other children’s lives. But after I entered 

| my sixth year my eyes began to trouble me, and at 
the age of 8 I was almost blind. So Τ was sent to 
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᾿ 
Mr REARDON LOCKING A FRAME IN TRE 
PRINTING PLANT 


the Perkins Institution, and remained there until T 
was 16, pursuing my education by means of their 
system of teaching. During the closing year of my 
instruction there my eyes began to improve. I had 
an oculist’s attention, and before I left the institu- 
tion I could see as well as any one. And so I left 
the school with a ‘wanderlust’ upon me. I desired 
to travel and see more of,the world of which I had, 
until then, seen so little. 

“T'went to. Texas and roamed about that great 
territory, serving in many capacities, and was em- 
ployed in the United States coast survey and later 
by the sub-cammittee of the Freedman’s Bureau, 
for this was the time of reconstruction in the South. 
I was much interested in this work of réorganiza- 
tion, and I worked with ambition to be placed at 
the head of the department in order that I might 
carry aut some ideas of my own. 

“But im this work I was destined to. defeat. and 
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Wi al aa 5. ΤΗΝ πὶ ΓΕ 
"At all events, when we returned to my ἔτίοπα 5. 
‘house he asked me what I thought of this mansion 
“which he was building, and, after complimenting 
him on his design, 1 mentioned the fact that the 
carpenter seemed to have trouble in making. the 
stairs, : 
“Oh, well, replied my friend, ‘there is plenty of 
lumber there, and probably before he has used it all 
up he will make a flight of stairs.’ 

“‘But surely you might get some one who could 
do that,’ I remarked. 

““But I can’t; he is the ‘best carpenter anywhere 
in this part of the state, ‘ a 
“So the matter dropped. But early the next 
morning my friend asked me if I could do anything 
with stairs, and upon my telling him that I certainly — 
could construct something up which a person could 
walk, he begged me to go ahead, and I did. And 
that was the first experience that I had of any sort~ 
in the arrangement, construction or designing of a 
house. ae 
“Soon after this my sight began to fail again, and” 
when I was 29 it ieft me entirely. At first, as any 
one can imagine, I was plunged into despair. Life | 
seemed. not worth living, and 1 railed against my) 


# 


musfortune. For almost a year I was in this condi- 


tion, and then I became ashamed of myself, and de= 


cided that I was weak and foolish. And with this 
decision came the determination to overcome my 
misfortune, and to let it make as little difference 
with my life as possible. 

“So I went back to the Perkins Institution, and 
from the time of my arrival to the present day I 
have been treated with the greatest kindness by the 
people in charge. 

“Fortunately I realized that if I were to do any- 
thing, accomplish anything, without the use of my 
eyes,,.l must begin at the very beginning. So 1 
started in making chairs and caning them; from 
chairs I went to brooms; from brooms to tuning 
pianos, and, in the year 1876, from tuning pianos to 
designing buildines. And in each one of these occu- 
pations I became a master, learning everything there 
: mane : ; i was to learn in each occupation, until I went into 
MISS LOUISE CHISOLM π΄ Ὡς ugg architecture, where one is never the perfect builder, 

- FEEDING A PRESS a | “ΟΥ̓ course during all this time my sense of touch 
perhaps, if Ἢ were to try ἫΝ ον a became wonderfully developed, and I could tell by 
God in one’s destiny, one migh running my fingers over whatever I chanced to 
cause I was again to lose my sight that I was placed " Wi nit aes 
in the way of beginning to prepare for the change. | ene Ἷ Mie oe ας τὰ 
“Purely clerical work was that in which T was οηπς ing L-tade the το en enim mel: 
eaced at that time. But after leaving the δ The design thus Hoe ca I RS ON ie 
es eae een EO ek ee | draughtsman. But I found that it required so much. 
the late sixties, very much widev ed. Ξ 


Χ i I ork instil i Ἷ = 
Be kone tees aay abifled antieans, car- explanation and work to instil into the draughts- 
a forest of lumber, b lew & j man the exact measurements, elevations and pro- 


“penters and mechanics to help in the industrial de- portions of the building that I cast about me for 
yelopment of the state. : Ἷ i i i 
“Perhaps I was directly guided into my present Siskel Bow ce Wee ee ee 
profession through what seemed a casual circum T found that fon whieh 1 owas ἐῶ ἢ site fas 
stance. Or it may be that it just happened. 1 ran knowledge of drawing, and with fits knowled 
across a friend who was having a house built, and "ΕΝ Hes: 5 TEAR λας τ ἘΝ pas 
ss ἃ nd the instructions which I give her she is able to 


; " : prise he took me down to | “ 
in the pride of his ae ee a sean Oe make a plan from which a draughtsman can make 
Wsee it. It was)a very ordinaty so it a correct print. 


had been erected after the most simple plans of con- | 

struction. But though. the outside was completed, | 
even to the clapboards, I was surprised to find that 
inside there wasn’t a single flight of stairs. 

“Phe matter of stairs,” said Mr. Reardon with a | 
mellow laugh, “seemed to be a sore difficulty with | 
the carpenter employed. After looking through the 
house I found the man laboring, with something | 
which he called stairs. He had sawed up I don't | 
know how much lumber, but he couldn’t evolve 
anything by which a person could ascend to the 
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Obstacles He Has Had to Overcome. 

“In my early days of designine I encountered 
various- difficulties and obstacles. Naturally “πὴ 
thought to get the best draughtsman I could, and 
on one or two occasions [ had an architect to assist — 
me. But for some reason or other these mer 
seemed to resent my attempt to do this work, and 
they all but spoiled one of my first buildings. This” 
is how it happened: ( 


“J had made the plans for one of the τά Εν 3 

ἔτ sss that person by good fortune had ς Be ᾿ Σ Pare 

upper ἼΗΙ ee that p δ buildings in Jamaica Plain, and I had explained 
claws on his feet. age thoroughly what I wanted to an architect upon’) 
a f the Architects Spirit whom devolved the task of drawing out the de- Pil, 
Awakening ὁ - τ | . 


sign. ‘Chere were to be 16 rooms on each floor, and 
I had devised a scheme of ventilation which I ex- 
plained at great length to my assistant architect. i 

“At the meeting of the men in charge of the in- 4) 
stitution these plans were produced for approval. 


Again Mr. Reardon laughed in memory of the | 
puzzled carpenter, and said reflectively : ὙΠ: sup- 
pose that was the awakening of the architect’s spirit 
within me, I suppose that was my psychological 
moment, as people call the turning point in one’s 


iven him. minute instructions, he was an ἢ architect | 
self 81 ἃ had recently put up a school building 
ventilation he had developed, and 
ing: his plan to be better than mine, 
in the design. 
ἰ “Now, a far as his ‘plan went, it was all right, 
aus he hac a central air shaft and only four 
ther ‘were 16 on each floor, so that the 
ésented to the trustees showed 12 rooms "ἢ 
ed. This architect was given a very se- 
neddling with my, design, and the : 
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᾿ ‘AI ἮΝ nae ir or this firm has for : many years enjoyed the acquaint- 
zen or more buildings Some ; ance of Mr. Rear don, i) 


1 πες: that he has done as 
d siuce he came in contact with 
d Garrison did for the slaves, _ 

‘were necessary for that man | 


m order that he might, by a divin 
n educator of the blind. 
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not do. In 
talking he often uses the expression, ‘I see, and he 
‘speaks truly, for he has the happy faculty of see- 
ing more than you or I. With.a few questions he 
will ‘have a mental picture that is indelibly im- 
‘pressed upon his retentive memory—a memory 
which is wonderfully accurate. 
"fe carries in his mind all the details of the 
building, and can tell to an inch the location of 
‘stairways, fireplaces, doors, windows, bathtubs, 
‘drains and the like, and he frequently finds it 
ecessary to correct the mechanics who are carry- 
‘ing out his instructions. ‘ 

ΚΤ remember one occasion when Mr. Reardon 
said to the plumber: ‘What are you carrying the 
flues into the cellar for? 1 want that changed. The 
fireplace is to go there, And Mr. Reardon was 
vicht i fs 

‘Imagine 2 man, 2 blind man, doing all the elec- 
trie wiring of a building, as Mr. Reardon did for 
the Day Street dormitory building in Jamaica 
‘Plain. He will go all over the building, feeling 
the woodwork to see if it is properly sandpapered, 
and the painting to see if it has the proper number 
“of coats, and he can readily detect if everything is 
not quite as it should be. 

“On one occasion a bill for blasting was sent to 
Mr. Reardon, and the figures were read to him. In 
a very few minttes he called up the astonished firm 
on the telephone and announced to them that they 
had cheated themselves, giving the exact number 
of feét they had excavated and the exact amount of 
blasting, which, upon investigation, was found to be 
absolutely correct and greater than the firm had 
been aware of. 

' “Really, he is the most remarkable man I have 
ever had the pleasure to meet.” 
eh 
Work He Does in Other Lines. 


’ Since his return to the Perkins Institution, more 
than 30 years ago, and almost as soon as he had 
acquired the mastery of making brooms and the 
test, Mr. Reardon was made manager of the print- 
ing office, where all the books for the blind, some 
in outline, others in Braille, are printed. He has 
also entire charge of all construction, repairs and 
alterations of the buildings of the institution, and 
personally buys the material to be used, and still a 
third trust is imposed on him, that of buyer for ail - 
departments of the school for the blind. 

Tn his office in the printing plant Mr. Reardon is 


an interesting study. Without the slightest liesi-+’ 
tancy he goes about among the chairs and. tables 
and presses, knowing where every bit of stock is 
kept, just what 15. οὐ hand and what the various 
nooks and corners contain, 

He can set type as well as any of his employes in 
this department, but his services are too valuable to 
' permit of his devoting himself to this occupation, 
except in helping out occasionally. 





If anything goes wrong with the machinery Mr. ) 


The 


i 


| Reardon is at once looked to for assiktance. 
power is shut off, the blind man goes to the ma- 

| chine, and, after feeling it all over, almost immedi- 
ately announces where the difficulty lies. 

| In the composition of the many text and story 
books for the blind Mr. Reardon’s ingenious ideas 
‘are of inestimable value. He is constantly devising 
little things to make life broader and more pleasant | 
for his sightless associates, to whom he is very dear. 
| Especially do the children love this man, consider- 
ing him their own particular friend, gathering round 
him, clinging to his coat tails and listening while 
he talks to them in their own child language. 

Mr. Reardon carries a watch without a crystal, 
ἀπά is never at a loss to know jhe time, Card play- 
‘ing is his fayorite amusement, and in this he uses 
a set of punched cards, but if by chance they are! 
mislaid, he supplies the missing ones by using a pack 
|} which he prepares by pricking them with a pin. 

he whole heart and soul of Mr. Reardon are in| 
his work, and, always cheerful, it is his boast that 
never. to bis knowledge. has he cheated any one. | 
His life is a living illustration of that old Trish 
proverb, “God never closes one door without opens | 
ing another for those who have faith,? 
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Superintendent Anagnos of the Pér= 
kins Institution for the Blind, prefers 
women teachers, to men, for the instruc- 
tion of the blind-deaf-mutes in the’ 
school. He believes that women have a 
great deal more patience than masculine 
teachers, and explains his theory often 
by simply asking, “Did you ever see a 
man trying to untie a knot?” J 
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High Street Free Baptist Chutch. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society will hold an 
all-day meeting at the home of Mrs. 
M. I, Leavitt, 55 New Park*street, Wed- | 
nesday, Noy. 15, beginning at 10.80 A. | 
M., and the ladies will take a@ box | 
lunch. i ‘ | 

The concert by the pupils of the Per- | 
kins’ Institute for the Bli der the 
auspices of the Advance Club, will be | 
»fiven) Thursday evening. The pro- 
sramme consists of instrumental and | 
vocal music and readings, and is to be | 
of a high order. | 





BOSTON. MASS. MORNING GLOBE 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 15, 1905. 


Lectured in Behalf of the B 
Last evening Rev) Peter MacQueen, 


MA ave an 4llustrated lecture in 
Lorimer hall on “Scotland, its History 


and Literature, and Robert Burns,” for 
the benefit of the Perkins alumne as- 
sociation. The proceeds will be used to 
promote the interests of the work de- 
partment for blind women connected 
with the Perkins institution. 


Boston Transcript 
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But the Tuileries are still the pride of 
Paris, Trinity Church and the little old) 
post-Colonial City Hall are still the finest | 
things in New York. So the true inner | 
court of Boston musical circles still sur- 
vives in the concerts at Chickering Hall ar- 
ranged for Sunday afternoon by Mr. Tuck- , 
er, youngest of the old set. Here one may | 
still find a remnant and savor of the old} 
Boston. Everybody is there that should) 
be, if still among the living. Musie seems | 
to be one of the best warranted preserva- | 
tives of youth and elegance. There are | 
notable amateurs who seem almost as 
young, for their age, as ever—distin- 
guished men and attractive women never 
passing the ‘‘certain age’’—who would look) 
distinguished, as they truly are, and be at 
once recognized in their judgments of art in 
any assemblage. The entertainment may 
not be equal to the Symphony concerts, the 
performers may play from their notes and 
even with that certain naturalness which 
Mr. Dwight used to insist, in the Journal 
of Music, when resisting the entrance of 
Theodore Thomas into the Boston circle,| 
was better than shining polish. There may | 
be even a.touch of boredom, but all Bos- 
ton is there and to the connoisseur to the 
manner born that means a delight deeper 
than the mere programme of music 
performed. Wells the true Boston piety | 
in the soul of the listener, and the 
sense of sacred duty done to musi- 
cal ancestors is completed by the Iit- 
tle line on the programme from Mr. Tucker) 
to the effect that “‘these concerts are 
made possible only through the Chickerings’ 
generosity,’’ a matter of ten or twelve 
thousand a year, it is said—under the rule | 
that three-quarters of the receipts must go 
to charity, in this case ungrudged, as it 
helps the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
most venerated of old Boston’s world- 
famed glories. 
Sra | 
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‘tion, the 
| been most gratifying. This department, — 
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Perkins Institution for the Blind Pros- 
pers—Has Printed 71 Pieces of 
Music in Braile. ἢ i 











The report of the Perkins Institution © 
Sor the Blind has been filed with the 
tecretary of state by Secretary Michael | 
Anagnos. Its most important feature 15 
fn appeal for funds to earry on the | 
work during the ensuing year, The re- 
view of the institution’s work the past 
Bear shows most satisfactory progress, 
Where are at present connected with 
the institution 294 blind persons, 110 of| 
upils in the kindergarten. 


nee era 
inancially the institution has aE 
gressed, the report of the "treadury 


showing a balance in the treasury 
the end of the fiscal year of $05,614.34, 
and $349,394.20 invested. The total ex- 
penditures for the year were $181,479.09, 
the total receipts, including legacies and 
donations, $202,176.61, and $258,233.71 was 
realized from investments eollected. 
‘There was a balance ‘on hand in Sep- 
tember, 1904, of $16,078.31. : Beet 
The various departments have been 
ue succeaetal, and he greatest 
‘00: as been accomplished 16. 
ἐπα Βεν δὲ i ε ἘΝ ae 
n physical training, which is treated 
as the fundamental factor of the eans| 
cational work of the Perkins Institu-. 


gymnasium work has been 
broadened in Scope and the results have | 









which has as its imstructors John 
Wright and the Misses Swinnerton, 
Locke and Sawyer, has been important 
in the education of the blind in correct- 
ing sedentary habits and in concentrat-_ 
ing and quickening the powers of appli- 
cation and attention. 

The curriculum of the schools now 
includes all branches of study taught 
in the public and private schools of 
Massachusetts. 

The Howe Memorial Press, the print- 
ing department of the institution, has 
done some‘ excellent work during the 
year. Of the standard works which were 
either out of press or so seriously dam-— 
aged by the fire of 1901 as to be ren-_ 


ed useless, 10 have been replaced by | 

ee editions. There have also been | | 

carefully printed in the Braille system, 

71 pieces of music for pianoforte, voice, 

violin and orchestra, covering 944. pages. 
Subscriptions for Thomas tringer, 

the deaf and blind boy, have a) ated ; 

during the year to $395.37, an he | 
Fhomas Stringer fund has been ad 

to in the sum of $1081 through donations 


5 i ἢ 
and bequest kindergarten shows 
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The report of the 
a balance on hand. — 
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Supt. Anagnos of the Perkins fnsti 
for the Blind sometimes tells his fr’ 
how it was that he discovered th 
Thomas Stringer, the blind deaf m 
had intelligence. “When Tom ἢ 
brought to ὰ5 εὖ 4 yrs. of age,” hes 
“he was simply a helpless little Tum 
humanity. We had no way of kn ν 
whether or not his.-mind could be cu 
vated. ᾿ Ι 

“Winally one day I noticed that the poor | 
PaIpNys] “PABMAO’G PoTMvTO AOTIOF 2 
about it and finally became conyin 
that this odd way of transporting” 
selé’was the result of reasonin) i 
little sightless boy haa found t 
erawling in the ordinary way his 
got many bumps, while by “ere 
backward his feet would come ἢ 
tact with any obstacle: When I 
that he could reason, I went right @ 
with his education, sure that ne hi 
good mind.” ‘ : 
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amlet” ἢ Into Esperanto | 
me Ἐφ πον Βεπ- 


| 


interesa afero. 
‘one See student to 
Had not both been 
rs of the new Esperanto | 
ave said, “Football is not 
resting thing at Harvard. 

0 chose to say it in Esper- 

ο prove his assertion. It 
It to find anything” in Har- 
of much greater interest at 
the organization of a 
club for the study, and advance- 
international auxiliary ἡ lan- 


fact, aneranto has al- 
more progress in this_ 
. is generally supposed. At 
ub has recently been organ-— 
York, and it is possible that 
exist in other cities, to say 
“jndividual Hsperantisls 
ited States. In Boston 
towns several groups 
Ὁ be studying the new lan- 
ith eagerness. Mr. Harvey of 
ins Institute has taught Esper- 
complete success to many of 

hey employ the 
‘conversation; 
have already 
in the Braille 
anse stim- 


American, 
‘anto Association, 1 
being organized. Th 
‘etary is Mr. J. F. Twombly of Brook- 
6, who has undertaken ply all 








ganization, will ald i 
‘opaganda, and most k 
sponsible for the sa 
ar clubs in other Americar 


yvement in, 
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THURSDAY, DEG 7, 1905. 

ΤΉ “concert to have been given in 
Memorial hall Dec. 9 by the students of 
the Perkins institute for the blind has 
been postponed on account of three of 
|the stucents who were to take part 
being sick. William Holbrook son of 
Irving D Holbrook, who is a student at 
the institute is to receive fue benefits 
from the proceeds. afl 


NEWTON GMASS.) CIRCUIT. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 8, 1903. 


A most admirable concert at Temple 
hall Monday evening by the Mozart club 
\was enjoyed by a much smaller audience 
‘than the talent offered would seem to 
have deserved. Theartists were Charles 
Farrington Atwood and Clifton H. Nor- 
ris, tenors; Henry Edmund Mozealous, 
baritone and orchestra pianist; Charles 
Η. Amidon, basso and violinist; Charles Rae via 
H. Prescott, cornetist and musical direc- 
tor; Everett H. Titcomb, piano soloist. : ‘te τ a 
The programme included orchestral and 
solo, instrumental and quartette work of 
a high order, and nearly every number 
was encored. Most of the performers 

. are well-known blind musicians, and- 
their talent is νον 


dward Jack son, 


BOSTGN, MASS... MORNING GLOBE. 


PRURSDAY, DES 1905. 







14, 


ici ¢ Herbert S. ΠΝ τος 
‘pastor of the Warren-av Baptist church 
was nominated as a trustee of the Per- 
‘kins institution for the blind, — to suc- 
ceed Haward _ Jackson, resigned. Hess 
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Boston Transcript 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1905 : 

CORBETT CONFIRMED | 

Licutenant Governor Guild Makes noel 
tion at Executive Council Meeting 


After a hearing yesterday afternoon the 
Executive Council voted unanimously to 
confirm the appointment of Joseph J. Cor- 
ett as special justice of the Charlestown 
District Court, This nomination was laid 
over δὲ last week’s meeting out of courtesy 
to Lieutenant Governor Guild, who was 
then unable to be present, and who wished | 
time to consider letters which he had re- 
ceived. At yesterday’s hearing the con- 
firmation' was opposed by John J. Hogan, 
late election commissioner in Boston and) 90. 1903, and her. brother-is named as the 
the writer of the letters to Lieutenant Gov- life beneficiary of the residue of her es- 
ernor Guild. Mr. Hogan said he did not} tate. : J 
consider Mr. Corbett a fit appointee. Let-| BOSTON (MASS.) JOURNAL. 
ters indorsing the nomination were read | 
from Judge Bragg of the Charlestown Dis- | 
triet Court, who suggested Mr, Corbett's 
name in the first place without the knowl- 
‘edge of the latter, Associate Justice δ 
iam. Η. Preble, Winfield F. Prime 
‘other members of the Charlestown sees 
\Judge Preble and Mr. Prime have both | 
been political opponents of Mr. Corbe%t. 
Lieutenant Governor Guild moved the con- 
firmation of Mr. Corbett and it was unani- 
mous. These nominations were sent in by 
Governor Douglas: Henry !S. Lewis of 
Chelsea, to' be a member of the board of 
registration in veterinary medicine; Her- 
| bert 5. Johnson of Boston, to be a trustee 


of the Perkins Institution and Massachu- ὴ private bequests are $727,200. -- 
Setts School for the Blind, vice Hdward Her brother, Joseph W. Smith of An- 


Jackson, resigned. | dover, was the nearest relative to sur- 

ay vive her. Ἷ 
γε Σ . 4 

William A, C. Donald of Brookline 

BOSTON HERALD and Richard P. Hallowell are named as’ 

executors and trustees. Mr Hallowell 


POSTON, MASS.. MORNING GLOBE @ | 


are made by the will of’ Mrs. Helen G. 
Coburn, widow of George W. Coburn, 
who lived at 173 Marlboro street and 
had places at Andover and Providence. | 
She died Dec. 10. Her nearest relative 
is Joseph W. Smith, her. brother. Beside 
the public legacies, her personal gifts 
foot up more than $817,000. 

Institutions at Andover receive lega- 
cies amounting to $105,000, and these are 
made in memory of her father, J. W. 
Smith. 

Abbott Academy at Andover is also 
given her collection of shells and mine- 
rals and the Chinese cabinet in which 
itis kept. 

By her personal legacies she remem- 
bers her brother, several nephews and 
nieces and’a number of friends, includ- 
ing William, A: Donald of Brookline, 
who is named as executor and trustee 
under different provisions made for her 
relatives. Her will was made on Mareh 


ἢ 
' Public bequests” ΠΡΕ ΠΕ ΠΠΕ $490,000 
᾿ 





SATURDAY, DEC, 16, 1990. 


REACH $450,000, 


Public Bequests in Mrs 
Coburn's Will | 


Sim of $50,000 Given 9 
the American Boa, ὀῸ᾿ 








‘Private Gifts Amount to | 
About $727,000. — | Ϊ 


SADURDAY, DHE. 16) 1905. 


HALE A MILLION 








Public beauests amounting to $450,000 
are contained in the will of Mrs Helen 
G Coburn, which was filed in the 
probate office yesterday. Her residence 
in this city was at 173 Marlboro st. Her | 
summer home was in Andover. She was 
the widow of George W. Coburn. The 








Massachusetts General Hospital Gets 


Published Every Day in the Year, 











VOL. CXVII., NO. 169. $75,000, Children’s Hospital $50,- is dead. The will was fled by Mr Don- 
ERE SE 3 Ὀ ld. 
000 and American Board of For- * The public beauests follow: 


SATURDAY, DEC. 16, 1905. : me 
i ey eign Missions $50,000. 


Free Christian Andover,) 


$10,000. 


church, 


INSTITUTIONS TOSHARE| = -- 


MRS. COBURN’S PUB- 
LIC LEGACIES 


τὰς ee 
Massachusetts General Hospital for 
a Coburn fund for free beds..... 


Children’s Hospital in Boston..... 
American Board of Commissioners 








Almost half a million dollars in public 
bequests are named in the will of the 
late Mrs. Helen G.. Coburn of the Back 
Bay and Andover, who died on Dec. 10, 
according to the terms of her will, | 
which was filed for probate late yes- 


Town of Andover, for library and me- 
morial hall, $25,000. 

Abbott academy, Andover, $10,000. | 

Philips academy, Andover, $40,000. 4 

Andover home for the Aged, in mem-| 
ory of her father, $25,000: 

City missionary society, 
$10,000. 

Boston ¥. M. C. A., $10,000. } 


Boston, 


| of Foreign Missions..........—. » 50,000 i cf τ. W. GC. A., $10,000. | 
{ Phillips Academy, Andover’...... 40,000 Dee aeter oor a ae purser Children’s hospital, $50,000. 
} Pe note for Aged ee 25,000 bate Court. ὃ ἜΤΟΣ private bequests Children’s Friend society, $5000, 

ὑ of Andover for memoria amou $727,200. as τῇ - Ἶ ae τ 
Ϊ πο πο ieee ΑΙ 25,000 mount to $727,200 Women's board of foreign missions, 


Lawrence City Hospital for a 
_ Smith fund for free beds for use® 
; primarily of Andover patients... 25,000 
|| Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 


The testatrix was well Known in so- 
ciety and in philanthropic circles, and 
was the widow of the late George W. 


$10,000. 
Calhoun school, Calhoun, Ala, $10,000. 
American board of commissioners for 
foreign missions, $60,000. 


᾿ dpsiitute Set erie πρός τε τὴ SP ADNSe 25,000 Coburn, who had his town house at 173 acct ee cern $10,000. 
; ἘΣΘ ΡΥ ΣΤ, δ SIT B00 MIGRANT) BUMS) τς τερξόθττο τοι TRS 0,000. Pe a Re cae fe 


Wree Christian Church of Andover. 10,000 

| Abbott Academy, Andoyer......-. 0,000. 

City Missionary Society of Boston. 10,000 

Boston Young Men's Christian As- 

ΝΠ ΟΡΙΉ LION τ τον ἀπο πὶ τ tio sinasiclejes 10,000 
py amen! 5 Board of Missions, Bos- 









$ Radcliffe College oe 
Windergarten for the Bliod. Boston 10; 000 
Watherless and ΣΕ ον; Society, 
























country estate at Andover. Mrs. Co- 
burn. left but one relative and heir, 
a brother, Joseph W. Smith of Andover, 

The bequests to public institutions are: 
Free Christian Church at Andover, $10,- 
000; town’ of Andover, for library and 
memorial hall, $25,000; Abbott Academy, 


Mae cota General ΠΕΣ oe 
burn fund, $75 
= pewrence ity hospital, for free beds, | 


Instructive district nursing associa 
tion, Abby S. Holmes fund, $10,000. 

Tuskegee normal and industrial insti- 
tute, $25,000. 


( 1SVGTS12) 1 RE SE one BOER 10,000 Andover, $10,000; Phillips Academy, An- Atlanta university, $25, Ι 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Οὐ νι τον 10,000 dover, $40,000; Andover Home for the Berea college, Berea, ἢ ity, $25,000. 
| Boston Young -Women’s Christian Aged, $25,000; City Missionary Society Oberlin college, $10,000. 
j ΣΕΡΗΘΘ ΙΒ ONG ci oe ἐν τς piel aidan a 10,000 of Boston, $10,000; Y. M._C. A., Boston, Mt Hermon School for boys, $10,000. 
ΐ ἢ District Nursing Asso- $10,000; Y. W, C. A., Boston, $10,000; Fatherless and Widows’ society, $10,000. | 
clation, “Boston. . 10,000 Children’s Hospital, $50,000; Children’s | ae rea ΧΈΡΑ ΙΑ BS Cele TG | 
"| Exon School τι ft He eto. Friend Society, $5000; Woman's Board | 
Fe τς πο μα Bosse. Le ooo of Missions, $10,000; Calhoun School, Cal- BOSTON (MASS.) ADVERTISER. 
Ι houn, Ala., $10,lu0; Radcliffe College 
᾿ Πού, πο, o.oo OS, 2 490,000 $10,000; Boston Kindergarten for. the 
Ι t Blind, $10,000; Massachusetts General 
᾿ bt ———+ Hospital Coburn Fund, $75,000; Law- 


PUBLIC SH SHARES 
COBURN WEALTH 


ΠΣ μεῖς πο to $490,- 
000 Left to Many Institu- 





rence City Hospital, for free beds, $25,- 
000; Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Abbie 8S. Holmes Fund, $10,000; 
ΤΙΝ <egee Normal and Industrial School, 
$25,000; Atlanta University, $25,000; Berea 
College, $25,000; Oberlin College, $10,000; 
Mt. Hermon School for Boys, $10,000; 
Fatjherless and Widows’ Society, $10,000; 
ἤπιος, ΤῊΝ Board of Foreign Missions, 
$90, 000% | 





SATURDAY, DC, 16, 1905 


FAL A MILLION 357 | 
IN PUBLIC BEQUESTS 


| Mass. General Hospital Gets $75,- 


000 and American Board $50,000 
in Will of Mrs. Helen Coburn— 
jLong List of Other Beneficiaries. 


The will of Helen Coburn of this city 


es jand Andover, which containg public be- 
tions by the Late Mts. Helen guests, of $500,000 and private bequests 

sie amounting to $727,200, was filed at the office 
6. Coburn, of the. probate court for Suffolk co. late 





yestérdsiy afternoon. The will is dated 
Maret'0> 1903. 








ae i | | 







ΠΟ will was presented by 'W. A, Donald 
ie ‘Brookline, who. with the late R. P. 
Wallowell was named as executor and 
trustee., The citation is made returnable 
| Dec. 28. ; 

The publie bequests are:— 


$10,000 | 


35,0004 
10,000. 
403,000 


20,000 
10, 000 
10,090 


Me- 







y Missionary 
5 M. C 


society, Boston 
Ἄ... 


I Friend soctety 
oman’s board of missio 
erican board .......... 
lhoun School, Calhoun, Ala 
diffe college 


dergarten for the, 








ΘΕ 2 

anta University... Sead ens 25,000 

Berea college, Berea, Ky.... D5, 

Merlin college, Oberlin, O.. 10, 000 
. Hermon School tor Boys 10,000 


therless and Widow's Socie 10,000 
= ae atime YEPIPON Meee NERC mamas, 
=) ey { 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1905 

| GENEROUS PUBLIC BEQUESTS 

| Public Institutions to Receive ' Nearly 

$500,000 and Relatives and Friends About 

᾿ $800,000 Under Will of Mrs. Helen G. 
Coburn 





Pay ni a f 
Public bequests aggregating almost half 
a million dollars are made in the will of 
‘Mrs. Helen G. Coburn, widow of George W. 
| Coburn, who lived at 178 Marlboro street, 
and had places at Andover and Providence. 
“She died Dec. 10, and her will was filed yes- 
terday for probate. Besides the public 
legacies, her personal gifts foot up to 
more than $800,000. Institutions at Andover 
receive legacies amounting to $105,000, 
made in memory of her father—J. W. 
“Smith, Abbott Academy in that town is 
given her collection of shells and minerals 
and the Chinese cabinet in which it is 
‘kept, in addition to a bequest of money. 
_ Mrs. Coburn left no near relatives other 
than a brother—J. W. Smith of Andover— 
who is her only heir-at-law. The will, 
which is: dated March 20, 1908, was pre- 
I sented by William A. Donald of Brookline, 
| who with the late Richard P. Hallowell is 
| mamed as executor and trustee. ; 
‘By her personal legacies she remembers 
her brother, several nephews and nieces 
and & number of friends. Mr. Donald is 
“named as executor and trustee under differ- 
ent provisions made for her relatives. Her 
brother is named as the life beneficiary of | 
the residue of her estate. 
Ε- The public bequests are as follows: 
Massachusetts General Hospital for a Co— 












burn fund for free bedS.............-- $75,000 
Children’s Hospital in Boston............ 50,000 






Lawrence City Hospital for a Smith fund 


_ for free beds for use primarily of An— 














dover patients....... Raph elton winrar e+ 2) 
7 regee Normal and Industrial Institute 
Atlanta University. ον. ς τον ν νον ν ἐν κεν ἀν γ τὶ 
| Berea College, Berea, Ky.........- 
‘Free Christian Church of Andover 
Abbott Academy, Andover........ δ 
City Missionary Society of Boston........ 10,000 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa— 
MONON aie Le see tae eee ee es εν 10,000 
Women's Board of Missions, Boston..... 10,000 
| Radcliffe College.......--.-+..+-+ ΠΕΡ 103000! 
| Kindergarten for the Blind, Boston...... 10,000 
| Patherless and Widows’ Society, Boston. 10,000 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O.............. 10,000 
oston Young Women’s Christian Asso— 
Clatlon. « «0 «Ὁ ν ee eee ees Seacio neta 10,000 
Instructive District Nursing Association, 
| Boston.........-.. ἐὰν 10,000 
| Mt. Hermon School th- ‘ 
- field, Mass. ....+ τον τ esses seer ee κα δε. £0,000 
Boston Children’s Friend Society........ 5,000 
I BD te lic maitiels sere BAP wise islelaistelsisis}nie 490,000 
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SATURDAY, DHC, 16, 1905, 


A concert Will be 6 a ASO, H. 
hall on the evening! οὐ vec, 28 by. the 
pupils “τ τὰς -Ferkine school for the 
blind. ‘The concert -is a. benefit. for 
John. Curran of Worcester, who, with 
a younger brother and sister, are stu- 


dents atthe Institution. 4") 


WORCESTER (MASS.) TELEGRAM, 


SATURDAY, DEG. 16, 1995. 

τος BY BLIND TALENT.” ἢ 

: mt RE Wee 
oyel Concert a Benefit for John Cur- 

: tan of Worcester. ; 
|. In all. probability the most novel con- 
cert. which has ever taken place in Wor- 
cester will be given at A. Ὁ. H. hall on 
the evening of Dec. 28 by the pupils of 
the Perkins school for the blind. The 
‘concert is a benefit for John Curran of 
Worcester, who, with a younger brother 
| and sister ‘are students at the institution. 
| Much interest js taken by Worcester 
people in the work of ‘the blind students 
lof the Perkins school, and already more 
than 100 of! the’ reserved seats for the 

concert: have’ been disposed of. 2 
The: concert. will consist of - musical 
‘numbers and recitations. Piano solos will 
be given’ by Richard Barnerd and John 
| @urran, cornet selections by Charles Am- 
\adon, violin solos by Alfred Heroux, clar- 
‘inet solos by Hdward Ray, and recita- 
\tions by JEverett Davidson, cello solos by 
| John Curran, 


‘ 


NEW BEDFORD (MASS.) STANDARB 


MONDAY, DEC. 18, 1905, ὁ 0ῦ 


WOR ee 


A Worthy Enterprise for Those: Who 
Need Help. 


| About ten years ago the Alumnae as- 
\sociation of Perkins institute, realizing 
{that many blind women needed. -em- 
‘ployment, asked “that “the “handiwork 
lof such women might:be sent-for sale 
ito the salesroom of the institution, and 
the reauest was’ readily granted. The 
lImembers of the association: were sell 
aware-that not a few young women, de- 
prived of sight, but otherwise having 
the requisite qualifications,” had 'gone 
away from home: and -had-. supported 
themselves in different: callings. as do 
ther girls. But there were many others 
tor: whom some-forim of-home: indus-; 
\ry would be more desirable. At first 
‘he consignors to: the store were but 
ew, and some of theim~work -was: poor. 
jome disliked to ‘sew or: had forgotten. 
low and would send only worthless 
yorsted things’ to" be sold’ Some found 
t impracticable- to. invest. money. in. 
‘ood materials amd then wait for re- 
‘ivns until the articles could. be sold. 
3ut gradually by patience, persever- 
ince and experience; and by the invai- 
table supervision of wise and interest- 
ἃ ladies, the business grew until. for 
fhe year ending, September, | 1905, 
lhe sales for ‘this “‘Work Ὅε- 
artment for Blind ‘Women,” amounted 
lo fifteen hundred dollars. This repre- 
lents the work,.of about seventy.con- 
jignors, most of whom are chiefly em- 
jloyed in doing plain sewing, both by 
jand and. by machine, making: -aprens, 
towels, dusters and other articles - fer 
daily household use. In order. that 
these goods may always be of required 
‘size and quality, crash, linen, gingham, 
cheese cloth and some other materials 
are bought in wholesale.quantities, by 
the salesroom, cut as required, and then 
sent to the women’ to be made~ up. 
When the work is finished it is returned 
to the store and ‘the consigiior is~paid 
for the work. Some of the women do 
lexcellent knitting and have been glad 
for the fashion of hand-knit “‘sweat- 
lers,’?- Mittens, knitted face-cloths, in- 
‘fants’ wear, and..a. few..styles.of has- 
kets are also consigned. 








ler ‘of the cur- 
ank of the audi- 

ringfield were 
emselves as great- 
ly pleased at the tion of the Chicago 
banks, and stated that it reflected great 
credit upon the Associated “banks ‘of 
Chicago, which have again indicated 
their ability to meet any emergency in 
ἃ manner entirely satisfactory to the 
public, 

The meeting of the Chicago Clearing 
House association began at noon Sun- 
day. Notices were sent to the members 
of the board by Mr. Fergan, after {t 
had been learned of the condition of the 
banks and the trust company. 

Clerks were notified and 50 or more; 
with 10 stenographers, hurried to. the 
inst National bank, Behind closed 
doors the Clearing Howtse association 
began its work of finding a way that 
might enable them to ride the financial 
sea in safety. That a panic would be 
likely to follow was the first thought 
of the committee. Resolutions were 
adopted and heads of other banks 
pledged themselves to give assistance. 
The amount involved in the failure 
would not be stated by the committee 
members. : 

All information concerning the meet- 
ing of the committee was kept secret 
until 3 o'clock this morning, and half 
an hour later the association gave the 
statement to the press. 

Directors of different banks were in- 
attendance, as were other bank officials 
from nearby cities. 

The names of the committee who 
drew up the statement are: James” 
Forgan, president of the First Nation 
ul bank, chairman; John J. Mitehell, 


PITTSFIELD (MASS.) EAGLE. 






TURSDAY, Dec Σ ΤΑΝ tangs 
| —Miss Cora Crocker ef thé Perkins 


institute of South Bosten will ἜΡΕΜΕ 
CR ot Mee See emanmTinnte Gleyd at 


the Junction. eae ἢ 


BOSTON (MASS) POST. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 26, 1800 


BLIND ALL ENTERTAINED! ἢ 
AT HOMES OF RELATIVE 


The dark windows and the silence 
the rooms of the Perkins Institution | 
the Blind at South Boston indicated last 
night that the inmates were enjoying 
Merry Christmas at the homes of rela- 
tives or friends, whither they had gone, 
the Christmas vacation having begun on 
Saturday. if 

Secretary. Anagnos said that no fes- 
tivities took place in the institution yes- 
terday owing to the fact that practically 
all the inmates had either gone to their 
|homes or had been inyited to the homes 
of relatives. 






WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE 


WEDNBESDAY, DEC. 27, 1900. 





BY BLIND ροῦν 


C. ALBERT FAIRBANKS AUTHOR 


OF TWO NEW WORKS. 





. Albert Fairbanks, the blind au- 
thor, who brought out his first DOO 
“Helena,” a few years ago has writ- 
ten another, entitled “Anne's conquest. 
He has also written an opera from the 
text of the book, and it is to be staged 
for the first time in Worcester thea= 
ire, next fall, and a week's engagement 
will be played. 

Mr Fairbanks is a native of Worces- 
ter, and his father was at one time 2 
leading druggist in this city. * He is a 
graduate of the Perkins institute in 
Boston, and has studied music since. He 
studied the Braille system of reading, 
which is used in all-the blind colleges 
in the United States, Germany, Eng- 
land, Franée and other countries. The 
system of studying music Is the same 
as reading writing. Mr Fairbanks is 
believed to be the only biind novelist, 
although there are many blind musi- 


) clans. 






















The opera daan four acts. δ Fair-, 
banks first writes the words, and marks 
the s¢enes as he goes on. Since he) 
completed the book he dropped the) 
writing of the opera two or three times,) 
but his musical friends urged him to 
complete it and have it produced. 

Tt is a comic opera, and deeper than 
the usual comic opera, It is entitled 
‘King. Pluto,” and is from the Greek 
mythology, being taken from the “Rape 
of Proserpino.” ‘It dates back 2500 


“years, and the scenes are laid about Mt 


Olympus and Athens. 
Miss Grace Burmhain of Worcester, a 
promising young actress, who was a 


pupil of Mr Fairbanks, will have the) 


role of Prosaphena, the leading role. 
In his preface to the book, ‘‘Anne’s 
Conquest,’ Mr Fairbanks says that it 
has been shown that miracles still exist, 
as is shown at St Anne de Beaupre. He 
also says that many who denounce 
spiritualism are spiritualists at heart, 
but they are ignorant of it. He says 
that spiritualism is not antagonistic to 
any Christian doctrine, but, on the-con- 
trary, is the most evincing proof of the 
authenticity of the teaching of Chris- 


tianity, 


BOSTON, MASS., EVENING HERALD 


THURSDAY, DEC. 28, 19:0. 


WILL ALLOWED 


—__e—-_ 


Mis, H. δι Coburn Leaves Sum 
of $490,000 to Charity, Ὁ 


OTHER LEGACIES OF $817,000 


TREN 


The will, of .Mrs. Helen G. Coburn, | 
widow of George W. Coburn, of 173) 
Marlboro street, who died Dec. 10, which | 
gives $490,000 in bequests to public chari- 
ties, was allowed by, Judge Grant in| 
the Suffolk probate court today. Her | 
estate is estimated at $1,600,000. Of this | 


amount $1,541,000 is personal and $59,750 
Teal estate. 

In addition to the public gifts her will | 
contains personal legacies amounting | 
to $817,000, while her brother, Joseph W. 
Smith of Andover, who is her only heir, 
is to enjoy the residue of her estate, | 
after payment of the public and private 
‘bequests for his life. 

William A. Donald of Brookline was 
appointed executor of her will. 

The-public' gifts which now take effect 
are as follows: | 


Massachusetts General Hospital, for a Coburn 
fund for free beds, $75,000; Children’s Hospital 
in Boston, $50,000; American Board of Commie- 
sioners of Woreign . Missions, $50,000; Phillips 
Academy. Andover. $40,000; Andoyer Home, for 
Aged, $25,000; town of Andover, for memorial 
hall and library, $25,000; Lawrence ΟἹ ἐγ Hos- 
pital, for a Smith fund for free beds’ for use 
primarily of Andover patients, $25,000; Tuske- | 
Zee Normal and Industrial Institute, $25,000; | 
Atlanta University, $25,000; Berea College, | 
Berea, Ky., $25,000; Pree Christian Church of | 
Andover, $10,000: Abbott Academy, Andover, | 

0,000; -City. Missionary Society of Boston, 
$10,000; Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- | 
ciation, $10,000; Women’s Board of Missions, | 
Boston, $10,000. Radcliffe College, $10,000; 
Kindergarten for the- Blin ston, $10,000 
Patherless and Widows’ jety, Boston, $10, 
000; Oberlin College, Oberlin. 0., $10,000; Bos- 
ton ' Young Women’s Christian Association, | 
$10,000; Instructive District Nursing» Associa- 
tion, Bosten, $10,000; Mt. Hermon school for | 
boys, Hast Northfield, Mass., $10,000; Boston | 
Children’s’ Iriend Society, $5000; total, 
$490,000. : \ : 

Tom Stringer, the deaf and blind boy 
made all his own Christmas presents t( 
give away. A friend of ‘mine was thi 
‘Yecipient of a beautifully. made bool 
“yack. You may be sure she has placec 
it among her choicest possessions, to: 
gether with the letter which accom} 
panied it, written on the typewriter. Τί 
is wonderful what these non-seeing, non- 
hearing children can be taught. 
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_ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1905 
WILL OF HELEN G. COBURN ALLOWED 


She Left Public Bequests Amounting to. 
$500,000 


The will of Helen G. Coburn, widow of 
George W. Coburn, was allowed by Judge 
Grant of the Probate Court today. She left | 
public bequests amounting to $500,000. The 
will was filed in the probate office late in the 
afternoon of Dec. 15. William A. McDon- 
ald was appointed executor, His bond was 
fixed at $1,600,000: ‘ 


WORCESTER (MASS,) TELEGRAM 


THURSDAY, DEC, 28, 1966. 
CONCERT BY THE BLIND. 


Two Hundred Heax Perkins _ School 


Students in A. 0. BH. Hal}. 
There were 200 present last ὦ 6 
concert in A, O, H. hall, by @he 
students of the Perkins school for the 
blind. The concert was given as a testi- 
monial to John Curran of Worcester, 
who, with a sister and younger brother, 
are students at the institution. The mu- 
sical numbers were all highly appreciated, 
and mimic readings by Everett Davidson 
were well received. e 

The program included a piano solo by 
John Curran, a violin solo! by Alfred 
Heroux, 8. reading from Dickens by Ever-, 
ett Davidson, cornet solo by Charles 





~ Amadon, a clarinet solo by Edward Ray, 


‘ selection by the orchestra, a piano solo 

\by John Curran, a comic reading by Ev- 
rett -Dayvidson, and selections by the 
hool orchestra. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) GAZETTE 


FRIDAY, DEC. 29, 1965. 


CONCERT BY BLIND Pas 
Tay. vty 


CHILDREN FROM THE PERKIN 
SCHOOL PLAY AND SING. J 





An audience of 200 listened last nig: 
to the concert given by the students 
the Perkins school for the blind in 
O. H. hall. The concert was a tes 
monial to John Curran of Worcestef, 
whose younger brother and sister e 
students in the institute. 

The program included a piano s@lo 
by John Curran, a violin solo by Alfred 
Heroux, a reading from Dickens by Ἐν 
erett Davidson, cornet solo by Charles 
Amadon, a clarinet solo by Edward 
Ray, a selection by the orchestra, a 


piamo solo by John Curran, a comic 
rea by Everett Davidson and se- 
lection the school orchestra. Sd 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POST. 


FRIDAY, DEG. 29, 1905. 


There were about 200 present last 
night at the concert in A. O. H. hall, 
given by ὅτε students of the Perkins 
school for the blind. The concert was | 
given as a testimonial to John Curran | 
of Worcester, who, with a sister and 
younger brother are students. The | 
program*included a piano solo by John | 
Curran, a violin solo by Alfred Heroux, | 
8, reading from Dickens by Everett | 
Davidson, cornet solo by Charles Amar. 
don, a clarinet solo by Edward Kay, 
a selection by the orchestra, a piano 
solo by John Curran, a comic reading 
by Byekett, Davidson, and selections b 
the school ΟἿ 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 30, isc. 


The directors of ‘the Memorial home 


for the blind will meet in the office of 
Ὅν. John C, Berry, 7 Highland street, 


at 4.45 p: m. next Friday afternoon. 
The ΣΝ reports of the officers will 
be read and the committee on the fair 
held a week ago wil! also report. 


SUNDAY, DEC, 31, 190. 


W BFOFORD'S. 
LEAN CASH BOX 


The Financial Situation Gives 
Mayor-Elect Thompson a 
Hard Problem — Auditor- 


ship Situation, O! 


So 








[From Our Regular Correspondent. | 

NEW BEDFORD, Dec. 30, 1905. Of 
-the men whom Mayor-elect Thomas 
Thompson will’ gather around him to 
‘constitute his city. government in the 
year 1906, none is more interesting as 2 
figure in the public eye than the new 
city .solicitor, William B. Perry. His 
election by the city council at the in- 
augural meeting tomorrow will place 
in the position of the city’s legal ad- 
viser a lawyer who suffers from 50 
tragic a handicap as blindness, yet a 
lawyer whom the psople generally re- 
gard as just the man for the place for 
which he has been selected. This is 
probably the first time on record that a 
«blind man has been selected in this state 


for so important an office. 
Mr. Perry’s attitude on questions of 
nance, which will constitute the chief 


problems which, as city solicitor, he | 


yaust advise the council upon, has been 


made plain by his speeches during the | 
period that he was a member of the | 
city council. He stands for economy | 


in public. expenditures and above all 
for legal methods in raising the city’s 
funds. Just what coursel he will give 
on the important matters that will come 
up at the very outset of the new ad- 
ministration -he is’ not prepared at this 
time to foreshadow. It is quite certain, 
however, that) for the next month or 
two, at least, he will be the hardest 
worked city’ solicitor New Bedford has 
ever had. 

Mr. Perry is a native of New Bedford, 
and his bilndness dates from an accl- 
dent which occurred when he was about 
7 years of age. A Fourth of July ex- 
plosion cost him the sight of one eye, 
and the sight of the other failed sub- 


sequently. Despite this handicap, Mr. 


Perry did not lose heart nor abandon 
aS determination to fit himself for the 
aw. 

“In spite of my blindness I want to 
be as useful a man as I can,” he once 
told the legislative committee on educa- 
tion at a hearing on a Dill relative to 
the education of the blind, and it was 
some such determination that kept him 
at work earlier in his career. He was 
graduated from the Perkins Institute, 
and fourth -man in his el Am- 
herst in 1892. He then went through the 


‘Harvard law school, and in 1897 passed | 


the jighest examination for admission 
to tne bar of those who applied at that 
time, Since that time he has practised 
law suecessfully in New Bedford. He 
has also maintained a lively interest in 
municipal affairs. He was elected to 
the common council in 1900, and served 
tour years. Hyery year he was a mem- 
ber ot a hopeless minority, those being 
the paliny days of the Ashley party, bu 
he bucked the administration good and 
hard until he was recognized as the 
lest debater in the chamber. 

δ late Mr, Perry has made a close 
study of the financial situation, until 
today he is probably the best informed 
man on that subject in the clty. This 
Pe the more remarkable since the mass 
of figures which must be digested be- 
fore any understanding of the situation 
can be arrived at, Mr. Perry is unable to 
read himself, and must take at second-| 
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lend there a great many boys and 
vho have never seen the light 
Ἅ Ζ 


for the Bling in Boston they would | 


“girls 4 


3 | 
Gdaeed ier shan Bete ane sirls, Bo το a 
Ce Se Gama: do bt Cot | 
‘vacket” than I) 





‘were out on the play-sround,”, 





them, 
and I 
about 
ae grief. They mg 
ig quite as if they had néyver 









{many of them had never seen the 
| beautiful light of day, nor would they 
|. ever see it, ν fi 
"You may? not know) that in an ἴη- 
ution for blind .children no refer- 
2 is ever made to the fact that the 
‘Their teachers 













at 


\children ate blind. 
| alle t0 them exactly as if they eould 
| see, and they are never made to feel 
that less is expected of them than from 
other children because of their blind- 
ness. I have heard boys and girls 
blind from their birth talk about the 
things they had ‘seen’! the day be- 
fore, or the things they expected to 
“see” the next day. They “see? with 
their fingers, and theis sense of touch 
is always more acute than that of 
those who have their eyesight, 
The mest remarkable blind boy in 
the United States is in a Boston in- 
Stitution for the blind. He is in some 
fTespects as remarkable as Helen 
‘Keller, although he has ‘not her won- | 
derful/ intellectual, ability. He has 
Surprising méchanical skill, and many 
boys with the best of eyesight cannot 
do with their hands what this totally | 
‘blind bey does with his. ἦι 
. The name of this boy is Tom | 
| Stringer, and he is not only blind, but | 
totally deaf and for yearg he was | 
dumb. He has been taught to speak } 
so that one can understand him, but || 





pleasant Kind of speech. He much | 
prefers talking with his fingets, but | 
‘his teachers want him to impiove in | 
| Mis speech, and they compel him to | 
ask vocally for some things before ‘he 
can have them. | 
Tom Stringer was a little fellow of 
about four years of age when he was 
brought to Boston from his home in 
Pennsylvania. His parents were very 
poor, and he had-been sent to a hos- 
‘pital, and it is possible that he would 
| have been sent from there to the poor- 
house had not Helen Keller heard of 
| his condition amd interested herself 
| and others in his behalf, Finally money 
| was raised to bring him to the kin- } 
| 
} 
Ϊ 








dergarten for the blind in Boston, one 
of the finest institutions for the blind 
‘im America. 3 Ἷ 
| Helen Keller has called Boston the 
“City of Kind Hearts,” because of all 
the Kindness she received when she 
was brought to Boston 'to be educated. 
She felt that if poor little Tom 
' Stringer, deaf, dumb and blind, could 
‘be brought to the “City of Kind 
Hearts” all would be well with him co 
far as loving care was concerned. Nor 
Was she mistaken, forfrom the time of 
his arrival in the city, about thirteen 
Ι yeo+s ago, up to the resent time, 
; Tom has had everything done for 
‘him that could be done, Phillips 





it is a very strained, harsh and un- | 
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f the boys and the girls who may 
read this should ever visit the Sdhool 
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and women like Julia Ward Howe and 












| Sone to the iregular public schools, His 







leacher go) vith him, sits by his side 
j@nd “talks’’ into his hand with her 
fingers, tre ting, in the deaf and 


dumb finger |e 
teacher says. 
way, Tom is 


inguage everything the 
Learning in this strane 
wi a4) better scholar to-day 
‘ana greatmany boys of his ase. 
This totally blind boy is never so 
‘happy as whbn he is at his work bench, 
He has the seme lessons in sloyd in the 
schools that \other boys have, and his 
| facility with, ne is wonderful,” 1 re- 





-memiber that) was at the school for 
We blind. where Tom is one afternoon 
When he was twelve years old. I asi 
ed the stiperintendent where Tom was. 
.'Oh,” she replied, “he is putting 
new weight cords in some of the dining 
) toom | windows.” DUNE UAB eae eotar yt 
| Now, what do yow think of a totally 
| blind and deaf boy taking out large 
Windows, putting in héw cérds and re- 


with otHers, He has for several years | 











work of perfecting | 

ation for the unfortunates 

world, But perhaps even they 

"ποῖ sure that the deaf, dumb a) ae 
elias | 
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‘could ever become, what Helen Ke 
|and Tom Stringer have become, 
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Placing the windows without the least 
assistance? 1 saw him at his work 
and it was wonderful how rapidly he) 
did it! Then 1 saw him ‘using planes’) 
and saws and)hammeérs at his’ work | 
bench. He w making ἃ beautiful | 
Model of a house, and there were eight 
or nine kinds of wood in the house. | 
How doiyou suppose he khew one, king 
ὋΣ wood from another ?, Why, by, 
| Smelling them ! His sense of smell 
jis left to him and he makes it do a, 
}f00d many things for him that your 
eyes do for you. All of his work is 
beautifully done. I saw a model of 
a street car he had made, and it seem-| 
.ed almost impossible that 4 boy who 
had never seen a street Gar in his life 
eould haye made such a perfect model, 
of one, ( : ahs] 
' He is extremely fond of the country 
and he can tell any tree hé comes to 
by smelling of it, or by feeling of the 
leaves. “He will tell you through his) 
(teacher of all the things hé “saw? te 









on, Tom Stri 
nothing more than a 
far as his ability to h 
understand things were concerned, 
is doing him 
he did not know 





he is now ἃ. tall, 
ing young fellow of nearly twenty 
years. He is pro ably the most re-| 
markable deaf, dumb and blind young 
fellow in America, and he is a fine 
illustration of What can be ἀπε in tha) 
way of teaching a person in his cone) 
dition, : aay 

Time was when the blind and dum | 
were classed with idiots, and no at-| 
tempt was made to teach them, but | 
such great-hearted men as. Dr, Samuel | 
Gridley Howe, husband of Julia Ward 
Howe, and men like Horace Matin were 
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